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Articie IL—THE TRUE STYLE AND MEASURE OF THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 


He who should carefully measure the dimensions of man’s 
whole complex being, and conceive of him as in a state of full 
preparation, in respect to all his powers, for the issues of both 
time ard eternity, would be best able to appreciate and deter- 
mine the true style of his education. And yet how far would 
be the thoughts of such an one, if of earth, from filling the 
entire horizon of the subject ! 

As it is our design, in this Article, to furnish but a general 
map of what belongs to the full-orbed idea of real education, 
it will be impossible to dwell at length upon any one part of 
it. The following view, it is believed, will furnish an outline, 
at least, of what ought to be included in the idea of a complete 
education. 


First. In reference to the body. 

Our physical system is certainly the basis, while we are in 
this world, for the manifestation of all the rest of our nature, 
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whether to our own consciousness or to the eyes of others. 
Our intellectual and moral faculties abide in it as their taber- 
nacle, and work through it, as their instrument, upon the sur- 
rounding universe. While fastened to the body, therefore, and 
compelled to receive all our impressions and enact all our 
deeds through it, it is a matter of great moment what its best 
condition and development demand. 

God, himself, always places the physical first, in both indi- 
vidual and national advancement. And how, in preparing the 
way for his church, so dear to him that her name has been 
always graven upon the palms of his hands, did he deal with 
her as we do with children, in her earlier years: educating her 
by appeals to the senses at the first, in impressive forms, ordi- 
nances, ceremonials, and symbols. “ First, that which is natu- 
ral,” saith Paul, “and then that which is spiritual.” 

Men are now, indeed, beginning to realize the vast import- 
ance of a right physical education. The ancients were far 
wiser in this particular than we. Not only their literature and 
history, but also their very houses, as still standing disen- 
tombed in Pompeii and Herculaneum, show that their life was 
one passed out of doors. Their active games, so many, so 
varied, and so exciting; their military movements, in which 
all engaged, statesmen and scholars, as well as others; and all 
the preparatory training which these necessitated and in- 
spired; their frequent bathing; the vitality and social hilarity 
of their daily activities and experiences ; and the constant 
summons everywhere made upon them for quickness and pow- 
er of action, gave them an arm, and a breast, and a pulse of 
far greater strength than men now-a-days possess. Such a 
busy, bustling style of life accounts for the high estimate in 
which they held action in oratory : so that Demosthenes once, in 
stating that three things were necessary to oratory, declared 
them emphatically to be “ actio! actio! actio!” And, for the 
same reason, we do not find landscapes among the paintings of 
the ancients, as in modern art, but only men, or gods, and their 
agents: not still life, but demonstrations of energy in some 
form ; and so likewise their imaginations animated and imper- 
sonated everything around them. 
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And yet the bodily development of the ancients was but a 
moiety of what ours might become, from their utter want of 
those high, moral, and religious stimulations to all the secret 
springs of health which we have, as well as from the positive 
injurious influence upon them of their frequent and various 
heathenish excesses. 

A wonderful diversity of ends can be gained by special 
bodily training, in the different directions of strength, endur- 
ance, agility or skill, in deeds of muscular force, personal 
bravery, mechanical contrivance, or elaborate workmanship 
in forms graphic, pictorial, surgical, musical, gymnastic, or 
artistic. An absolutely special education by itself is not yet 
much in vogue among us, where so many departments of suc- 
cessful labor are open, on every s.de, to those who possess a 
more general style of qualifications for honorable toil. 

I. What, then, it is our first question, are the ends to be 
gained, in the body, as a matter of general attainment, applica- 
ble to each individual, in the course of the “ higher educa- 
tion ?” 

1st. Soundness or health. 

With the fact of health, as with the very word itself, what 
a variety of things is closely connected! Health, heal, hale, 
whole, and holy are all, etymologically, derived from one com- 
mon root. The same man with health is as different, certainly, 
from what he would or could be without it, as almost any two 
men can be from each ether. 

(1.) Health is a duty. It‘is not indeed wholly, but it is 
surely to a great degree in our own power, and, so far as it is, 
God holds us responsible, not only for its safe keeping, but also 
for its improvement. Good health is one of the greatest endow: 
ments that a man can receive at his birth, and one of the 
greatest treasures that he can obtain at any time afterwards, 
whether by accident or design. When every man is taught to 
feel that there are definite laws of bodily health, and that he 
wrongs himself and his Maker in violating them, as truly as in 
taking up arms against reason and conscience in any other 
direction, human life and human labor will receive, at once, a 
great enlargement. 
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(2.) Health is also a power. Vigor of muscle, nerve, and 
pulse, is a wonderful preparation for strong thinking, feeling, 
and action. Success ministers to health, and health to success: 
mutually helpful to each other, as thoughts to words and words 
to thoughts, or as effort to attainment and attainment to ever 
new effort. By far the great majority of those who have im- 
pressed their ideas and plans upon the world, have been men 
of abounding health. 

(3.) Health is a joy. Mere animal health, where no power 
of thought is connected with it, to give quickness or sweetness 
to the flow of daily consciousness, is itself a constant source of 
pleasure. The air, earth, and sea, are each alive with happy 
creatures, gamboling, under the inspirations of health, in con- 
stant ravishment with their brief lease of life. 

(4.) Health is also beauty. “God hath made everything 
beautiful in its time.” Things inanimate abide usually as he 
has made them, or, if they change, change into forms and by 
processes of his direct contrivance. Throughout the whole 
domain of organic life, the same general principles prevail, 
except so far as man, by his abuses or neglects, perverts their 
original constitution or appointed uses and relations. “He” 
it is that “ has turned the world upside down,” and “ sub- 
jected the same ;” so that, through him, “the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now.” But for 
man, God would now see, in looking down upon the work of 
his hands, as at the creation, that “ it was all very good.” 
Any uninjured animal organism that has health, is whole, and is 
therefore in the state in which God made it tobe ; and that state 
is beauty. He can make nothing wrong. “ All his works praise 
him.” Wrong means wrung, twisted, out of shape. “ All his 
works are done in truth.” He can make nothing ugly in refer- 
ence to the place which it is to occupy, or the ends which it is 
to accomplish. All the great intuitions and the instinctive 
decisions of his infinite nature would interdict it. “ He is not 
a God of confusion, but of order.” “He cannot be tempted 
with evil,” in any department of his sublime being. Beauty 
is the very brightness of his image, and is therefore distribu- 
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ted as universally over all his works as the beams of his 
presence. 

No cosmetics, no arts of dress, no studied adjustment of 
light and shade, can adorn the human face or form, like health. 
The perfection of all colors on earth is flesh color, which 
blends them all in one, in the mortal face of an immortal; and 
the perfection of that is seen only in the rosy tint of health. 
The glory of all forms on earth is the human form, in which 
the delicacy, dignity, grace, might, and majesty of all other 
animate forms are nicely balanced and harmonized together; 
and the glory of the human form can be maintained, in the 
strength and finish of its members and their functions, only by 
the ever-quickening impulses of health. The ancients, for this 
reason, had far more beauty of form than we, and were much 
more alive to its charms. Formosus, excelling in form, is the 
Latin word for beautiful, referring, like the kindred word spe- 
ciosus, to the whole outward contour of the man. On heathen 
ground the human face never has been, and never can be, that 
“thing of beauty,” which, in the light of Christianity, when 
all aglow with divine ideas and great heroic aims and impulses, 
it becomes. The heart has no such training there as qualifies 
it to interpret, or appreciate, or even receive into itself a 
demonstration of moral beauty, in either the works of God or 
the aspects of men. The very word face (facies from facio) 
implies, indeed, that this it is which makes the individual 
appearance of any one man what it really is. Here are pre- 
sented the high signals of his own distinct personality. And 
yet it is not the grouping of the mere lineaments of the 
human visage, however fine, which constitutes its special glory ; 
but the moral expression, breathed into them and filling them 
with its deep, inward illumination. The divine light of this 
higher beauty can be caught and kept in the features only under 
the power of the cross, and from the very reflection upon it of 
the heart of Christ, dying and triumphing while he dies. 

2d. Large positive acquisitions of strength. 

The duties of life are arduous. Health will answer the 
demands of a man’s own nature upon itself. But there are 
burdens to be carried, enterprises to be undertaken, and haz- 
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ards to be encountered by a true man, in behalf of a world 
whose social, civil, governmental, religious, and educational 
ideas and influences are, so many of them, false in their aims 
and mischievous in their results. Does an ordinary laborer 
need much strength in order to vex from the bountiful earth 
an abundant harvest; or an artisan, to work the metals into 
new forms, which are yet so willing to be melted, pounded, 
drawn, and tortured at his will ; or a soldier, to go successfully 
through the field of battle, where the chances of an hour may, 
at any moment, disappoint the highest plans and the greatest 
efforts? Then what an estate of bodily vigor must he lay by 
with care, who is to be a fellow-laborer with God, in striving 
to erect everywhere, as each man is made and called of him to 
do, among the desolations of ruined humanity, as many tem- 
ples of immortality as possible to his praise forever ! 

Many shrink back from labors and rewards, which greater 
preparations of strength -would enable them to assume with 
gladness. One may sometimes serve God in the most accepta- 
ble of all ways, in getting ready to endure hardness, by and 
by, “as a good soldier of Jesus' Christ.” Not only do “they 
serve who wait,” but they especially, who prepare themselves 
carefully to serve. 

Positive vigor of nerve and muscle is one of the greatest 
necessities and duties of good men, at all times, and in these 
days peculiarly, when, to say the least, health and strength are 
rare commodities among scholars. An energetic will needs an 
energetic body with which to execute its purposes. And, 
when girding itself to endure with calmness any of earth’s 
many dark or sorrowful experiences, the mind, however 
heroic in its bearing, needs to find, in planting its foot firmly 
for the shock, a sure foundation in the amount of its bodily 
vigor on which to stand. In running after the prizes of this 
life, and, much more after those of our high calling in Christ 
Jesus, the corruptible crowns of this world, or the crown im- 


~ mortal on high, a degree of diligence is required sufficient to 


cover the greatest possible outlay of energy and of time ; and, 
in “enduring hardness” in the service of God, or struggling 
manfully against the changes, disappointments, and losses of 
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this world, the heavenly-minded and the earthly alike need all 
the aids that they can procure from the highest and best condi- 
tion of the body. 

3d. Grace. 

The bodily powers are capable of very high culture, in a 
wide, comprehensive variety of details, which, aggregated, 
make a wonderful contrast in the result to what would have 
occurred in their absence. Health and strength, in one of true 
intellectual and moral elevation and refinement, will almost 
irresistibly produce grace in his looks, attitudes, gestures, tones, 
and motions. As certain thoughts, moods, and habits of the 
mind are expressed clearly in the all-revealing features of the 
face, and so painting can show us, in the well-drawn outer 
man, the inner-spirit that possesses him ; so men, when sitting, 
standing, walking, speaking, and acting, at once disclose in 
their very postures and motions, and in the quality of their 
voices and manners, to the eye of every intelligent beholder, 
the hidden history of their ideas of themselves and of others, 
and the style of their impulses, intentions and tastes. All per- 
sonal culture brings a rich harvest of pleasure to its possessor. 
The finished gentleman, indeed, as he bears about with him 
perpetually the consciousness of his own refined sensibilities, 
and gentle feelings, and generous sentiments, and cheerful, 
loving looks, tastes himself all the time the gratification occa- 
sioned to others by such characteristics of which they quaff 
only single draughts, at long intervals, in his presence. And 
yet the number of those who know any one of us in merely 
the most incidental and general manner, and who, therefore, 
obtain from us only the benefit to be gained in the most occa- 
sional way, is so much the great mass of those who know us at 
all—and here, for the same reason, lies so much of our whole 
field of action and influence in this life—that it becomes every 
one, who would be either manly or godly, to take heed that the 
multitude before whom he moves in so infrequent and momen- 
tary a way, still see in him, at all times, everything to admire 
and love, to desire and imitate. The leading grace, in the 
bearing of the outward man, is declared by the world at large, 
in the very designation of the word gentleman, to be gentle- 
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ness. Gentle and genteel are, in origin, the same, and denote 
facts quite as much connected with each other as the words 
used to describe them. No single word could so well epito- 
mize all that belongs to real exterior refinement. Gentleness 
contains among its elements self-possession, self-restraint, the 
power of thought, regard for others, ideas of taste and sub- 
jective art, and habits of high self-culture. Gentleness was one 
of the highest manifestations that Christ made of his divinity 
when on earth, or that God makes perpetually of himself in 
his universal providence. On gentleness as its stock, any and 
every grace, internal and external, may be easily grafted ; 
while without it all other personal refinements, of whatever 
sort, would soon become but withered flowers upon a broken 
stem. 

II. What, now, we ask briefly, are the means of gaining 
these ends described ? 

1st. Conformity to the laws and conditions, appointed for the 
body as such. 

Not more truly are the planetary worlds under the power of 
exact mathematical law, or the mechanical and chemical 
forces and elements of nature, in their action, than the muscu- 
lar, nervous, circulatory, respiratory, and vital energies, both 
severally and in combination, of the animal organism. The 
higher, indeed, the sphere of its applications, the more certain 
and absolute is the reign of law throughout the works of God. 
The conditions of bodily welfare pertain variously to the sub- 
jects of light, air, heat, diet, clothing, exercise, climate, occu- 
pation, and all the mental and moral habitudes of the mind. 
Health is the nice and even balance of many delicate and sub- 
tle elements and agencies, at work in every part of the com- 
plicated framework of our entire being. Some, in seeking to 
regain their health, attach quite too much importance to mere 
muscular exercise, which alone, as many well know, will do 
but little towards the thorough renovation of the physical sys- 
tem. Here, as in other things, “ bodily exercise profiteth 
little’—little, if not mixed largely with other and better 
things. A wide circle of many influences must be concentra- 
ted, as in the balancings of the spheres, on the point desired ; 
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and, above all, within the wheels of even animal life, must be 
for its living spirits, giving them all their motion, “ faith, hope, 
and charity”—the only “abiding ” elements of power and pro- 
gress, of health and beauty in the human bosom. Alas! how 
little of religion is there, or even of science, in the mode in 
which most men treat their bodies! How are its strings, which 
are skillfully attuned to the wants of three score years and ten 
by its Maker, so broken over all the earth, that the average life 
of the race does not amount to even half that brief term of time! 
Those who grasp most eagerly after the mere pleasures of 
the body, most abuse it in the act of doing so, and take the 
most direct course possible to lose even the petty prize for 
which they seek. Whatever laws God hath seen fit to make 
for us, we must see fit tokeep. Christianity alone dignifies the 
body as it makes this fleshly tabernacle the temple of the 
immortal soul ; yea, rather of God its Maker. ‘“ Your bodies,” 
saith Paul, “ are the temples of the Holy Ghost ;” and “him 
that defileth the temple of God, shall God destroy.” 

2d. Thorough mental industry, especially about great com- 
manding objects. 

The body, like a flute or viol, is all the more improved per- 
petually, as the music of sweet and stirring thoughts is breathed 
through it. The greatest impressions made on the vital forces 
of the body, are made from within, and not from without. The 
currents of life in our veins are chiefly, for the fullness and 
strength of their tide, what the mind itself makes them. 
There is no one law more fully enthroned in all the inner cham- 
bers of the soul, in respect to its own conscious pleasure, or the 
greatness of the results of its action to others, than that of con- 
stant, earnest employment. Not more truly must one lay out 
all his powers to climb a lofty precipice, than we must toil 
with continual, though delighted energy, to make any just 
approaches to that sphere of neighborhood to God in our aims 
and efforts for which we were made. For such a life of ever 
renewed lofty labor our minds were constituted, as was the body 
to sustain and serve just such natures in their highest courses 
of action. Thorough, successful mental labor, and to be suc- 
cessful it must be thorough and unremitted, is one of the 
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greatest of all stimulants to health, and of all safeguards of it. 
The higher the object of pursuit, and the more perpetual the 
felt inspiration of its claims, the deeper and richer will be the 
satisfaction of strong and steady toil to obtain it. The face of 
a vigorously industrious man has a light in it that other faces 
have not. “A man’s wisdom,” saith Solomon, “ maketh his 
face to shine ; and the impudence of his countenance is taken 
away.” His step has a force and quickness in it; his form an 
erectness, and his whole bearing an air that publishes to every 
one the arrival of a true man, wherever he goes. 

3d. Habitual cheerfulness. 

There is everything, in God and nature, and in the work of 
life and its results, to fill the heart with joy, in running its 
earthly career. We are capable, also, of possessing such a 
style and assemblage of Christian graces, and there are so 
many inducements, invitations, summons and helps to us to 
obtain and exercise them, that it is wholly our own fault if a 
single drop of bitterness remains in the cup of sweets which 
our Father in heaven presents to us here below. Whose heart 
was not made to be, and, therefore, cannot, and ought not, at all 
times to be, full of gratitude, love, faith, hope, zeal, and holy 
peace? Such exercises, ever spreading their light and heat 
over the soul, and, through the soul, over the various functions 
of the body, will stimulate all their energies into a full growth. 
Earnest self-improvement, constant happy service unto others 
and full devotion to God, what will not these do, when com- 
bined, to quicken and strengthen the innermost elements of 
life, in the organism of the body ? 

Careful, full conformity to the physical laws of our being, 
thorough mental industry and habitual cheerfulness, are not, 
surely, haphazard qualities, of which a youth can become pos- 
sessed, he knows not how. His guides to manly greatness 
must zealously lead him to seek and to obtain these permanent 
resources of health, honor, and happiness. 


Secondly. In reference to the intellect. 
It is in this part of our nature that we differ most from the 
other orders of beings around us. Here is the throne of our 
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manhood. The very word man, coming from the same root as 
the Latin mens, mind, memini and reminiscor, to remember, mo- 
neo, to admonish, and Minerva, the goddess of wisdom ; and as 
also the Greek pévos, courage, pvaoucr, to remember, paris, wis- 
dom, and paview, to reveal, as well as the German mann and 
mensch, a man, and meinen, to guess or intend, means a thinker: 
so that he belies his very designation as a man, who neglects 
to use and improve his mind, as the very crown and summit 
of his whole being. 

What now is the complement of things to be gained, in this 
part of our nature, by a true, full education ? 

I. Intelligence. 

Wonderful, indeed, are the mind’s powers of receptivity ; 
opening outwards to all parts of the universe, and capable of 
taking them all in and expanding also in its dimensions, at 
each new outlay of its strength. The uses and pleasures of 
knowledge, are the very highest of our being. The kinds of 
knowledge that must be gained, in a course entitled to be 
called that of the higher education, are various. 

Ist. Acquaintance with man. 

Into what a proverb, of universally acknowledged authority, 
has that pithy saying of Pope’s passed, “The proper study of 
mankind is man.” It certainly is one of our proper studies. In 
ourselves, individually, as in a synopsis or diagram, we are to 
find all the elements of our science of man, since in each of us 
are the contents of our whole race. It is always he, who best 
paints, sings, or preaches his own thoughts and feelings as they 
are, that most evokes the sympathy and admiration of all 
around him. The chord of mutual fellowship is, at once, 
struck deeply in their hearts. The different kinds of acquaint- 
ance with man to be gained are such as, 

(1.) The knowledge of human nature. 

Our whole life is, from first to last, one of constant relations 
to others. The social harmonies of our being are the highest 
part of its frame-work. But how can we gain from others, or 
give to them what we should, without an adequate compre- 
hension of their most facile points of connection with us. An 
analysis of ihe elements of the highest influence over others, 
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whether insensible or direct, and whether in the mere forms of 
ordinary intercourse or in high governmental relations of any 
kind, will always detect these two as chief: rightness of prin- 
ciple, or thorough reason, system, and science, in the positions 
assumed, and kindness in one’s feelings and manner in taking 
them. All who excel in generalship, statesmanship, educa- 
tion, or parental duty, do so, by holding these two elements in 
full combination in their work. Kindness means treating 
others as belonging to the same kind. This is the origin of 
the word; as of humane from human, and of generous from 
genus; all indicating a disposition, in full acquaintance and 
sympathy with the race at large. But what room is there, in 
employing the elements of power over others, already men- 
tioned, for ever-varying additions of patience, tact, skill, plan, 
and prayer, in the mode of reaching the desired result, both 
by way of not evoking any passions, prejudices, or suspicions 
against us, and also by way of introducing the influence which 
we wish to exert, in the most insinuating and winning manner. 
The knowledge of human nature can be best communicated to 
another, by the constant exhibition of its practical use. Op- 
portunities of incidental instruction, also, in its elements, occur 
perpetually, in teaching the philosophy of history, and in tra- 
versing the rich and ever-varying field of study in the classical 
authors. And if there is one spot of all the earth that fur- 
nishes, beyond any other, incessant occasions for discovering 
and watching the developments of human nature, it is the 
school room; and here, too, if anywhere, a skillful acquaintance 
with its principles is in ever new demand at all times. 

(2.) The knowledge of human history. 

By knowing what man has been, during the ages that have 
gone, under every variety of climate, education, religion, and 
social development, we are best prepared to learn what he is 

n himself, without reference to any outward conditions. It is 
man that gives to every mountain, river, sea, ocean, or conti- 
nent, all its value, as these are but his surroundings, and con- 
trived to be as they are, only to make his nature all the more 
super-eminent. 

The study of history is one of the most liberalizing of all 
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studies. It gratifies the curiosity: it furnishes endless food for 
thought; and it multiplies our own experience, for breadth 
and value, by as many fold, as the area of our observation is 
extended outwardly from ourselves. All human character and 
conduct, fate and fortune, are covered up within its ample 
folds. The older the thinker or writer, the larger his stores of 
thought and the wider the scope of his powers—the higher 
ulways is the estimate that he sets upon the value of histori- 
cal knowledge. 

History must be studied philosophically, and its lessons 
conned over and over again, or its rich harvests of truths will 
be only looked at, but not reaped by the student. The true 
history of a nation is its inner not its outer history—the history 
of its courses of thought, purpose, and achievement. Its ex- 
ternal show of bustle, pomp, and pride may please children, 
who like noise and glitter, but not a real man, who looks be- 
neath the surface after the hidden springs of all that at any 
time appears upon it. The track of historical investigation, 
that every truly educated man should traverse with care, be- 
side that passing through the dimmer regions of antiquity, in 
Egypt, Phoenicia, Judea, and western Asia: beginning with 
Greece, where the historic muse first combined exactness and 
fullness of record with high elevation of style, passing through 
Rome and the Middie Ages, and modern Europe, as such, 
branches off into separate lines of special interest, through 
Germany, Holland, France, Italy, Spain, England, and Amer- 
ica, with all of which countries the developments of modern 
progress are greatly connected, It is singular, indeed, that 
our scholars are so generally contented to be ignorant of the 
history of Germany and of Holland, to which two countries we 
are more indebted than to all others of the present day, except 
England. To Germany we owe, to a high degree, our blood 
and language and reformed faith and scholarship; and, like 
England, Germany deserves from modern society, at large, for 
its intellectual explorations and discoveries, for its many prac- 
tical inventions, and for its general spirit of progress, the high- 
est possible appreciation and gratitude. 

(3.) The knowledge of human language and literature. 
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Language is, for all its uses, the chief of earthly studies. It is 
in itself alone, as a piece of mechanism, of the deepest interest; 
and, with such endless connections, does each language run into 
and out of others, before, around, and behind it, that no one can 
be studied with any adequacy by itselfalone. Language is our 
first intellectual want; and there is nothing next after our 
limbs, that, to the end of life, we use so much. There is no 
such other mode, in which we are always doing good or harm. 
“Life and death are in the power of the tongue;” and, therefore, 
“by our words we shall be justified, and by our words we 
shall be condemned.” 

There is no intellectual discipline at all equal to the study of 
language, for variety and force of stimulation to every faculty. 
No one is really educated, who has not made it astudy; and no 
attention to it can be called a study, which is not analytic and 
philosophical, and which dees not centre in the classical lan- 
guages, as its great fountain of interest. Variety and fullness 
of linguistic culture are specially demanded, in the American 
system of education, beyond anything yet generally conceived. 
All those languages should be embraced in our system of edu- 
cation, with which, as such, our own language is most fully 
connected, and whose history and literature have attained to 
any large growth and maturity. Philology has recently, by a 
wondrous series of explorations, brought to light a wide array 
of most curious and valuable facts concerning the different 
languages of the world, whether viewed singly or in combina- 
tion. There is no more inviting field of research, now open be- 
fore an earnest, deep-searching mind. Here is a land abound- 
ing in mines of gold and precious stones. Labor is sure of its re- 
ward, and glittering prizes on every side await discovery. 

Literature and its history also furnish a large and fruitful 
field of study. Here language is employed, not, as in the 
daily intercourse of life, for present uses, but as the guardian 
of the precious treasures of thought and experience, laid by in 
the past for the benefit of all succeeding ages. Here are to 
be found, alike, the selectest monuments of human genius, and 
the most enduring memorials of human toil. 

The historic literature of the world hangs together, in a con- 
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nected chain of sequences, from first to last. Modern litera- 
ture is but the broader and fuller efflorescence of the higher 
growths of thought, that have appeared on the summits of each 
preceding age. This age is what it is, and English literature has 
become what it is, because Greece and Rome, and Italy, Ger- 
many, France, Spain, and Holland, from whom, in various de- 
grees, it has derived its substance, form, and features, were 
each respectively. what they were. There is no one body of 
literature, of such majestic proportions, and of so many beauti- 
ful and divine aspects, as our own; and this, according not 
only to our own view, which might be unconsciously perverted, 
but that also of the great men of other nations, as loudly pro- 
claimed in many directions. Our own literature, I have said ; 
for we are richer in literature than even England herself, as we 
own all hers and ours also. Itis.a great defect, in our common 
style of personal self-improvement, as well as of our system of 
public instruction, that so little account is had, or rather in 
most cases no account at all is had, of the vast continent of 
literature to be found in our language: excelling in breadth 
and variety, and the luxuriance of its growths, all the literature 
of the world, present and past beside. Surely here again, “the 
prophet is without honor in his own country.” In connection 
with our own literature, the man of anything like full educa- 
tion will acquaint himself with Grecian and Roman literature 
also, without a thorough knowledge of which, indeed, he can- 
not understand or appreciate our own; as well as with Ger- 
man and French belles lettres, especially German, so full of 
all vital energies of thought and feeling. Atsthetical culture 
brings great rewards to its possessor, both in respect to his 
high personal enjoyment and in respect to his influence, as a 
thinker and writer, over others. No eye can gaze unmoved 
upon structures of beauty in the world of thought, or see them 
rise, as if by magic, like fairy castles, under hands skillful in 
rearing them, without admiration. 

To this department of study, criticism and rhetoric belong, 
the two chief forms of literary art; which are of the highest 
value, when supplemental to previous courses of thorough 
mental discipline, but are never to be, as they sometimes have 
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been, substituted for them. As well might one think of filling 
the farts of a huge edifice, which should be occupied by solid 
masonry, with the light ornamental work that belongs only 
to its finishings. 

(4.) The knowledge of human wants. 

The true object of education is, to acquire the power and 
the disposition to do good, to the highest possible degree. As 
the will is made sovereign in the constitution of the mind it- 
self, so the moral is the crowning glory of all the powers and 
faculties of our entire manhood. It is the law prevailing 
throughout the whole universe of minds, that he who has ob- 
tained treasures of any kind must share them with others, or 
be made miserable by withholding them. It is as logically 
and practically necessary for a man to know the actual state of 
the world, in which and for which he is fitting himself to act, 
and whose demands upon his thoughts and labors he is to meet 
rightly, or his life will be a failure, as for one, who is construct- 
ing a steam engine or a telescope, to understand well the prin- 
ciples to be followed, and the ends to be gained by his mechan- 
ism, when completed. Many make in education the same 
mistake that others do in religion: in treating it, as if having 
a distinct existence by itself, separate from its relations. But 
all things are for their uses; and all the wonders and beauties 
of their being are found in their many and marvelous adapta- 
tions to those uses; and, so, among the whole army of intelli- 
gent beings, “he that would be the greatest of all, must be the 
servant of all.” “To do good as we have opportunity :” this 
is the law that is not only appointed of God, but reigns, self- 
ordained, also, over every being that possesses reason and con- 
science. So many have lack-lustre eyes in their studies, be- 
cause they have no great controlling object of thought and in- 
terestin view. The mind is made to lay out its force upon the 
objective world, as, upon it, also, that outer world is made to 
pour perpetually all its myriad influences. Each is made for 
the other ; and, as in the partnership of kindred hearts in life, 
it is not good for either to be alone. The reason why so many 
fail in the various professions, as indeed well nigh the great 
majority do, is because they make a wrong selection for them- 
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selves; and this, because their ulterior aims are such as to per- 
vert their judgment and their action. 

Another of the general forms of intelligence to be gained in 
the higher education, is, 

2d. Acquaintance with science. 

All sciences and all branches of knowledge have been inter- 
woven with each other into a beauteous “ garment of praise ” to 
their great author, which, like a royal robe of many colors, he 
has dropped, as if with purposed carelessness, among his earthly 
children, that they might, in disentangling its materials, learn 
to know him in the greatness of his power, and the goodness 
of his love. 

The sciences, so-called, are the exact sciences, (or the math- 
ematics,) the natural sciences, and mental, moral, and legal 
science. Some knowledge of the mathematics is absolutely 
necessary to the most ordinary transactions of business. The 
utilities of mixed mathematics, from simple arithmetic up to 
any and all of the applications of trigonometry and conic sec- 
tions, are obvious, as a matter of practical profit to those who 
employ them. But pure mathematics, from algebra through 
all parts of the calculus, have in them a higher value still to 
the mind itself, in the inward wrestling to which they sammon 
it with difficulties, in that invisible, wondrous thought-land, 
where an intellect of bold, strong tread, most loves to wander. 
The higher walks, and visions, and exhilarations of mathemat- 
ical science, must of course be reserved for that little circle of 
minds, which are so charmed with its abstractions, as to leave 
everything else neglected by the wayside, in order to seek after 
them. Great absorption in this one field of investigation, as 
indeed in any other, can be had only at the sacrifice of inquiry 
and progress, somewhere else. For the general purposes of 
education, the mathematics do not compare at all, in power of 
drill, and variety of mental exercise, and so of consequent 
mental growth, with the classics. 

As to the natural sciences: they are all, more or less, and 
generally in the most intimate manner, connected with the 
mathematics, according to whose principles the inward ele- 
ments of matter are mixed together, and its outward forms are 
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constructed. No education can be complete, which passes by 
the laws and forces of nature: as with them every man is con- 
nected, in some way, at every moment. Heactson them, and 
through them, at all times. By new combinations of some of 
their most subtle agencies, or new uses of old combinations, 
some of the highest points of progress, in our age, have been 
reached. Many of the natural sciences are of very recent dis- 
covery, as geology, chemistry, and physiology; and yet these 
are among the sciences that are now most influential upon 
human thought and progress. Geology has given eyes to men, 
which can penetrate the surface of the earth, and read the 
mystic contents of its dark bosom ; so that, like Le Verrier be- 
fore the observer pointed the instrument toward the new star 
that he could himself announce but could not see, the geolo- 
gist, ere the laborer lifts his spade, can point with a sure finger 
to the mines of coal, or iron, or gold, that lie deep out of sight 
beneath. Chemistry, also, has broken the seals that before 
held the secret essences of things together; and taught us how 
to loose or bind at our will the hidden ties of their connection. 
The very lightning, the most untamable in itself of all God’s 
“ministers ” among “ the winds” and “ flaming fire,” has been 
made to come and go at our bidding, on errands great and 
small, and to quietly spell out our various human alphabets, 
sounding distinctly every letter across seas and continents, in 
the hearing of all nations. From the science of physiclogy, 
what leaves of healing, as from the Tree of Life, have been 
scattered over all this generation! It has given additional hon- 
or to the body, and to our life in it, and poured streams of glad- 
ness into all the fountains of our earthly experience. Many 
of the natural sciences, also, have made such great advance- 
ment during the last century, as, though possessing the same 
name, to have yet become themselves quite new sciences: 
as natural philosophy, in all its departments, especially in 
electricity and galvanism: astronomy, in its improved instru- 
ments and discoveries: mineralogy and botany, which have 
been wondrously enlarged in their contents, and beautified in 
their arrangements. The pursuit of the natural sciences, be- 
side the general advantage which it furnishes of enlarging the 
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boundaries of knowledge, and multiplying greatly the topics 
of thought, and the materials for analogical reasoning and 
illustration, has alsoa high value, as a special variation of the 
best mode of mental discipline: furnishing, in connection 
with all the other elements of educational improvement for the 
young, a wide and diversified range of appeals, and stimula- 
tions, and rewards, to the spirit of study.“ But, adopted as the 
sole path of intellectual development, as if having any suffi- 
ciency initself to compass all the ends to be gained, it realizes 
but a very partial benefit to the student: giving him large in- 
formation and pleasure, but robbing him of all those higher}\\ 
growths of strength and beauty of mind, which can be acqur|\ 
ed only by the wide, philosophical, and artistic study of lan- 
guage.\\Here is the great defect of the French university 
system, which not only rests on the mathematics and natural 
sciences, as its base, but confines almost its whole amplitude 
within them. The German system, which lays its foundations 
in linguistic culture, is right in its great fundamental idea, but 
inadequate in the structure which it rears upon them. Their 
whole education, as such, is linguistic education. In France 
science, and in Germany langvage, is pursued as an end, and 
not as a means, except for the mere purposes of a livelihood. 
The end sought is the pleasures of intellectual conquest, or the 
rewards of honor ; while in every case, the only objects to be 
aimed at in an education are, on the one hand, to develop in 
full perfection the secret germinal forces and elements of the 
mind, as such, and, on the other, to prepare each individual to 
pursue through life the most high and manly course possible 
of purposed toil for God and his fellow-men. Neither the 
French nor German system have the impress of humanity and 
Christianity upon them. Utility is not the law of their being. 
In the English, and particularly the American system, when 
enlarged and perfected in all its details, especially in the de- 
partment of language, is the truest model yet conceived of 
what the people, that are to be, will ere long erect as their 
standard of general education, in all countries and ages. 
Mental science, or the science of the human mind, bears, in 
its very designation, its title to the first rank of human studies. 
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With logic, the science of reasoning, it forms one of the best 
of all modes of strengthening the intellectual faculties, when 
in their higher stages of power and progress. In metaphysi- 
cal studies, indeed, the loftiest minds, in all ages, have delight- 
ed to dwell, like eagles in their mountain homes. The great- 
est forces, that have moved the world in any age, have been 
metaphysical. To a mind at all addicted to coasting around 
the shore of things invisible, and hovering about its secret won- 
ders, to one that knows the mystic spell of abstract thought, 
there is a pleasure, a rapture rather, in philosophic speculation, 
which is to be found, outside of the realm of holy work and 
worship, nowhere else. 

Moral science, or ethics, must have also its proper place, in 
the course of the higher education. This is the science of hu- 
man duty. It determines the sphere of right and wrong, for 
both individuals and communities, in all the relations of life. 
Its facts and principles are much more plain than those of met- 
aphysics; and the profit of the study is rather, distinctively, 
moral than intellectual. 

Legal science pertains to the whole scope and sphere of hu- 
man laws, whether founded in natural equity, common custom, 
or positive statute. Here is the realm of nice distinctions and 
close definitions, and of strong argumentation, welded, and 
clamped, and riveted together. Both as a matter of mental 
discipline, and of personal information, the study of the gene- 
ral principles of law, that is, of its great elementary facts and 
features as a science, is, if not as a matter of absolute necessity, 
yet as one of very great value, worthy to be embraced in the 
specific course, which we call that of the higher education. 

From the rapid survey now taken of the sphere of knowl- 
edge, to be possessed by the true scholar, how obvious is it that 
the prevailing ideas on the subject of academic, collegiate, and 
professional education alike, are altogether too narrow. The 
time is coming, because it is needful that it should, when the 
lad of ordinary endowments and attainments, at twelve, shall 
be led, for six short, not long, successive years, through a pre- 
paratory course of earnest, vigorous, ever-triumphant study: 
in the classics, through all the vast variety of rich, delightful 
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fields of investigation that they open in ground forms, syntax, 
prosody, etymology, grammatical and lexical, both special and 
comparative, antiquities, geography, biography, and history : 
in the mathematics, up to the broad and glowing plane of its 
higher elements and formulas: in geography and history, an- 
cient and modern, over all their wide, enchanting fields of in- 
terest; and in the ancient and modern languages, especially 
the French and German, to the point of a full and facile pos- 
session, not only of the languages themselves, but also of much 
of their best literature. With such an outfit secured, and 
made permanent by the most accurate and energetic drill 
throughout, with the superadded advantage of a complete com- 
prehension and appreciation of the facts of physiology, so as 
to know and to keep the rules of health, the young academi- 
cian, of a future day, will be ready to enter upon the more ad- 
vanced stage of university education, which will then be open- 
ed before him. Into that higher form, our present, low, col- 
legiate style of education must ere long be raised. Through 
six, instead of four years, the eager student, well accoutred for 
his work, fond of intellectual labor, and panting to conquer 
new difficulties, should be led in this part of his course also: 
beginning for his first year with those studies which are now 
assigned to the second or third year of the college course, and 
mounting up along a path of much more complete daily toil 
than is now assigned for him, year after year, into one region 
after another of the highest and broadest, most analytic and 
philosophic study, in the departments of language, science, 
criticism, and art, throughout the whole range of the ancient 
classics, and of the modern, especially the English and Ger- 
man. With three years more of strict professional study, 
studying both the science and the history of it, deeply and 
gladly involved in the precious toil of original composition, 
and in inspiring converse, all the time, with the elect minds of 
all ages, bending in holy silence from the thrones of their writ- 
ten thoughts to greet him: what a preparation for entering 
on the work of making thought for others, and guiding their 
actions to great issues, would such anone have! What young 
giants, at twenty-seven, would then be found among us, instead 
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of the pigmies at fifty, not a few of them covered with titles 
to conceal their nakedness, which are now quite too abundant 
over all the land. 

Another of the higher kinds of intelligence to be gained is, 

3d. Acquaintance with nature. 

Nature is the home of beauty ; for it is God’s pavilion 
among the sons of men. Here, as Adam heard the voice of 
the Lord God walking among the trees of the garden, the man 
of true thought and feeling meets everywhere, and almost in 
open vision, the great, good “ Father of lights,” who seems to 
be, as he is, everywhere “ waiting to be gracious” unto him. 
Here is perpetual refreshment for the eye and the heart. Many 
have indeed managed the sublime work of education in a way 
that divorced the victims of their perverted ideas from nature, — 
and art, and man, and God, and left them in an intensely iso- 
lated state, at the best, of mere elegant good-for-nothingness ; 
but a true education ends in the marriage of the soul to every- 
thing great, and good, and true, in the universe. As poets de- 
light to gather garlands of flowers from the fields, and hang 
them around the necks of the muses; as kings lavishly adorn 
their walls within, for their own eyes, with pictures of the beau- 
ty that is without, on which every one can gaze, nor ask per- 
mission ; as divine revelation comes clothed to us in a garb 
of many colors, taken from heaven and earth ; so, of all places 
in the world, the silent, meditative walks of the student should 
be carefully festooned with beauty, and his cloistered chamber 
should be fragrant with the scent of Eden. As Truth is his 
attending Genius, in the world of thought, so shoald Beauty 
be, in that of sight. What vivid illustrations can one who 
loves nature himself, draw to his work as a teacher; and with 
what perpetual relish and profit by his pupils, as did the di- 
gine Saviour, who so loved the mountains and the sea, in his 
instructions to his disciples! Their imagination craves such 
food ; it belongs to them; and he who negligently or uncon- 
sciously withholds it from them, robs them of something far 
more precious than food or raiment. 

A youth should be taught, both at home and in school; and 
for this reason, life in the country is so much better than in the 
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city ; to observe the ever-changing forms and scenes of nature, 
around and above him. Fine landscapes, sunrises and sunsets, 
the ever-varying clouds, majestic storms with their thunder 
trumpets, the moon and stars by night, mountain hights, dells, 
and gorges, and deep caves, the solemn hush of the forest, and 
its more solemn moan, the calm hour of twilight, the noise of 
waterfalls, the laughing stream, the placid lake, the surging 
sea, the universal chorus of birds, as the gates of day open at 
dawn and shut at eve upon us, and all nature, full, in high keys 
and low, of the voices of happy creatures, summering away 
their lives in gladness :—what endless food do these all furnish 
for the inspiration of thought and feeling! 

Beauty of form or outline is to be seen and studied in na- 
ture, as also beauty of color, or of light and shade; and not 
alone these mere external aspects, but also the inward order of 
mechanism, and the designs of love that they reveal, and of 
which the glittering or elegant exterior is but the fitting en- 
closure. 

It is surely one of the most surprising proofs of man’s in- 
ward blindness, that Nature, the very book whose letters are 
largest, and which God holds most closely before the eyes of 
men, and the only one containing the lessons of his wisdom and 
love, which is ever opened to the mass of mankind, is the very 
one in which the great majority of the race read not a lesson, 
and see not even a single letter. 

Let no student feel, wherever he is, that he is denied a high 
and true intercourse with nature. There are walks for medi- 
tation, and hights for prospect, even in the crowded city, 
where swarms cover every open space, and where all original 
variations of surface are carefully evened; and the scenery of 
the sky is there, and of the sea, or of some mighty stream, 
hastening towards it, whose bosom is ever heaving with the 
burdens of commerce, and within whose arms its sails, like 
doves whispering to each other, gather themselves together. 
And, in the want of all material stimulations to poetic sensi- 
bility, there are yet books full of thought-pictures, of the se- 
lectest beauty, which, indeed, have been nearly always drawn 
with the most effect by those who, amid’ the cares of city life, 
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have pined for the remembrances of a youth spent under more 
open skies, and on broader fields, and under the shadow of the 
everlasting hills. 

Another of the higher forms of intelligence to be gained, 
is, 

4th. Acquaintance with art. 

Among the elements of the higher education, should be in- 
struction in the principles of art. By art is meant, in the ab- 
stract, the theory, and in the concrete, the faculty, of rightly 
executing, or expressing, the more tender, beautiful, or sublime 
conceptions of the human mind. Art is therefore the revealer 
of the best moods of humanity on the one hand, and of the 
highest capacities, on the other, of the objects, on which the 
artist works, to receive and to keep the image of himself and 
of his thoughts that he would stamp uponthem. Art has its 
great generalizations, and its grand ideals, and may be taught 
and studied in the sphere of its general relations and uses, with- 
out centralizing one’s thoughts in any one specific department 
of it. The careful study of Reynolds and Ruskin, than whom 
no modern writer displays more power and beauty of thought, 
will open the eye to see, and the heart to feel, through what a 
world of wonders our path of daily life, however common, 
passes. In what heathenish neglect is the art-side of our na- 
tures left, by almost every one who assumes or ventures upon 
the holy work of educating them, whether at home or at 
school! Man has indeed an organism of susceptibilities and 
capacities, vaster than it has entered into the hearts of most 
men to conceive; and the work of leading him up to glory 
and to God is the grandest work, for hight and breadth, in 
which the efforts of any one can be employed. 

But there is a still higher form yet of intelligence to be gain- 
ed: higher in itself, and higher in its results. 

5th. Acquaintance with the word, and character, and plans 
of God. 

The grand fact of the universe, absorbing all others in its 
vast dimensions, is this: God is. Any and all finite creatures, 
however numerous or mighty, and all their affairs, are but mere 
motes appearing in the universal blaze of his being, and made 
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visible by it. Everything pertaining to him or his ways, is im- 
mediately aggrandized by the connection. The Bible, as his 
word, is rightly denominated in its very title, the Book. No 
other on earth has such hights in it to climb, none such depths 
to sound. No book has such power in it to educate the intel- 
lect, for force of logic, beauty of conception, breadth of view, 
tone of feeling, or sweep of thought; for it is God’s book. It 
is the great enigma of our educational system, devised as it has 
been by Christian men, that this sacred volume not only does 
not occupy a conspicuous central place in it, but not even for 
educational purposes, any place at all. The Mohammedan 
bases his whole system of full long school instruction on the 
Koran, the Hindd upon the Vedas, and the Papist on the in- 
terpretations, and traditions, and perversions of the fathers ; 
but we, who alone have the glorious word of the great God of 
heaven and earth, instead of bearing it with joy and triumph 
into the recitation and lecture rooms of our high schools and 
universities, keep it well bound and gilded, as a cabinet curios- 
ity, in our houses or our hearts. But the Bible is yet to have 
“free course, and to be glorified,” in our colleges and acade- 
mies, as in all the world beside. Its history and literature 
should be studied and made familiar, by the educated yeuth of 
our land. Its geography and antiquities should be mapped 
out clearly in their thoughts, as are the marvels of foreign 
countries in the memory of travelers who have visited them. 
Its great men, and their great deeds, its many poets, orators, 
prophets, apostles, and heroes, should ever people their imagi- 
nations, as an army of light, moving, with the Lord’s banners, 
over the highway of the past to the land that is above. It 
should be made the book of life to them, by making its truths 
a living fire on the altar of their hearts. The character of 
God as our Father; his intimate presence, in fact and at heart 
with us; and his high governorship over all our thoughts and 
ways, and all the fullness of his many great and loving rela- 
tions to us, should be joyously and flamingly held up asa torch 
of sacred light before the young, in all our courses of educa- 
tion. Inhis personal, watchful, ever-brooding care for each 
one of the race, is contained the whole mystery of life, as a 
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matter of his ordination, as well as the whole doctrine of its 
work and worth to us. His plans in behalf of man, or the 
great scheme of redemption, which contains them all, should 
ever stand clear and high, like a pyramid of light, before their 
thoughts. It is because of his designs of mercy, that the 
world stands at all, and that the generations of men come and 
go one after another, upon its surface. And ought a young 
man to be so educated in a Christian college or school, as to 
know and think a great deal more about the Acropolis at Ath- 
ens, or the temple of the Parthenon upon its brow, or the statue 
of the goddess within, and even its ornaments of gold and 
ivory, and the sacred peplum upon its limbs, than abont the 
very object and end of his own formation, and of that of the 
world itself? No muse, or grace, or nymph, could so adorn a 
Grecian grove, fountain, or poem, as the genius of religion 
will beautify any fireside, school, or heart, in which it is invi- 
ted to make its abode. 

Our attention has been confined thus far to the department 
of education called intelligence and the elements immediately 
connected with it, because, for space and time, it is so large in 
itself, and because it is the foundation of all the rest, as con- 
taining the facts on which, and with which, our minds are 
to act. 

The next point to be gained, in the plan of the higher 
education, beside the right kind and amount of intelligence, is, 

If. Aspiration. 

Man is placed at the outset, at the bottom of the scale of in- 
telligence and development, and taught to look ever upwards. 
Voices from above are perpetually calling, in love to him, 
“Come up higher!” Everything that can be done, to inspire 
the soul to desire and strife and hope for what is beyond, is 
among the selectest bestowments of either heavenor earth. No 
part of the work of a true education is more neglected than this. 
When once the mind becomes fully awake to the consciousness 
of itself, and has a true sense of what God is, and what life is 
under him, and for him ; when it feels “the powers of the 
world to come,” breathing like a wind from Heaven upon all 
its being, and it sets all its faculties astir to fulfill its whole 
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destiny, what loftiness of purpose! what strength of zeal ! what 
energy and constancy of action will it evince in its high calling! 
No man has any credentials from God for assuming the great 
work of a teacher, who is not himself full of the new wine 
of love for his work. His mind, whether resting or moving 
anywhere, must be so occupied with great thoughts at all 
times, as to be surrounded perpetually with a contagious aura 
of vitalizing influences, into which whoever comes will find his 
nature kindling, at once, into a blaze. And no one has really 
obtained a true education, who does not wear “zeal” for all 
high and good things, “as a cloak.” This is the very mean- 
ing of the word industry, which, like the words endne and 
endow, comes from the Latin induo, to put on or wear. It 
must be as much a part of the man, in all his public life, as his 
very garments, seen by all men wherever he is seen. 

Another great end to be secured is, 

III. Not only the power but the habit also of constant, 
full disciplined application of all one’s energies, in right di- 
rections. 

Information and aspiration are valuable ends to be secured, 
only as they shall become helps and means to the true work 
of life and the right development of the soul itself in conducting 
it. As a fountain is constructed to receive the streams minis- 
tered unto it, only to bestow them copiously upon those who 
need ; so, the mind is made capable of receiving, merely for 
the purpose of giving. Work is the law of life to all intelli- 
gent beings, from God to the lowest creature made in his image. 
** My Father worketh hitherto,” saith Christ, “and I work.” 
Men are made by their Maker to excel in different kinds and 
degrees of work. What work any one can perform, and there- 
fore was made to perform, and in what style of thoroughness 
and finish, can never be known, except by the fullest possible 
preparation of his powers for working, the most vigorous out- 
lay of them when employed, and the steady holding of the 
highest of all possible objects of desire and effort before the 
mind in their employment, together with that earnest, impor- 
tunate looking of the sou] to God, in faith, for his blessing upon 
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every effort, which secures the addition of his strength to our 
own, in our enterprises. 

IV. Full power of communicating the treasures of light and 
love, possessed, unto others. 

The real end of all true education is objective, is benevo- 
lence; the distribution of thought and truth, to those that have 
them not, and the outlay of one’s self, for the world’s good in 
every form of action, in a more intelligent, effective, and bene- 
ficial manner, than otherwise. A miserly spirit of self-appro- 
priation here, which is universally pronounced miserable in the 
very sense of the word miserly itself, is more base than in the 
use of money; as light and knowledge are of so much higher 
value, and their bestowment is so much richer in its results. 

Men once ruled others by the club, the sceptre, or the sword ; 
and emblems of such a sort are still placed everywhere in the 
hands of titled nobles and magistrates; but the rulers of the 
world now, where thinking men are found, are those who wield 
that little but mighty instrument, the pen; and these are they 
whose hearts and tongues are most vitalized with truth and 
thought and love. Living hearts, living tongues, and living 
pens: these are the modern names for the weapons of which 
Paul spoke, when he said “the weapons of our warfare are 
mighty.” Mighty indeed, in all ages and places, is the truth 
spoken in love: the mightiest power on earth, next to the 
spirit of God himself, whose word it is. 

Speech is the noblest vehicle of human thought and feeling, 
and not of human only, but also of divine. ‘The tongue is a 
little member but boasteth great things.” Well did the great 
generals of antiquity know, that the swords that flashed with 
thought, struck sharpest and deepest, and remained unbroken 
longest ; and therefore relied quite as much on what words 
could do beforehand, to put a living spirit within the imple- 
ments of battle, as on what the arm could do at the time, in 
wielding them. He who remembers what the two great lead- 
ers of the church, in the two chief epochs of its history, 
were, and how they executed their work—Moses in the Jewish 
world and Paul in the Christian; and so he who comprehends 
what such men as Demosthenes, and Socrates, and Cicero did, 
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each in their own land and age, and how they did it; or in more 
modern times what Luther and Calvin, and hundreds like them, 
who have battled for truth and freedom and God, aimed to ac- 
complish and in what way ; such an one will see and feel, that 
simple, earnest, loving speech, from one overflowing human 
heart to another, is the most powerful instrumentality that man 
ever uses upon his fellow-men. The great Saviour himself, when 
upon earth, sought to do little else, because that alone was so 
much, than to stand up and speak meekly of God and truth, and 
heaven and the soul, to all men, wherever he could find them, 
in public or in private. 

System, mechanism, organization and contrivances of all 
sorts, and every kind of pclicy, outward and inward, he left to 
others and relied on the simple, living contact of his own loving 
heart, in open, constant converse with the hearts of others. 
The commission, “Go! preach my gospel!” is the only order 
given to his followers, for the mode of spreading the knowledge 
of his name; and in all ages it has pleased God, “ by the fovol- 
ishness of preaching, to save those that believe.” 

Who then can overestimate the value, in our courses of ed- 
ucation, of thorough attention to the cultivation of high and 
true forms of expressing thought, or rather of communicating 
one’s whole self unto others, for their good. When all the 
other advantages of a true education are obtained, then the 
results of thorough training in composition and declamation, so 
as to secure the power of uttering one’s thoughts in the most 
vigorous, earnest, tender, moving manner possible, must be 
superadded to complete the finished man. 

And yet, what gifts are squandered by so many; and what 
high faculties, for impressing others with great truths and in- 
fluences, remain voluntarily, although unconsciously dormant ; 
faculties which, rightly employed, might set the hearts of mul- 
titudes ablaze with divine truths forever! 

V. Artistic execution. 

God is a perfect artist, in all his work. Whatever he looks 
upon, when finished by his own hands, he always sees to be 
very good; and this pleasurable survey of all his works is no 
small part of his boundless joy. The more nearly, at whatever 
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distance, any mind approaches his in style of character, the deep- 
er, fuller, richer, sweeter is its sense of beauty, and its capabili- 
ty not only of enjoying but also of executing it. The 
highest of all forms of art, in respect to the grandeur and 
variety of its subjects, the diversity of its uses, the num- 
ber of its beneficiaries, and the splendor of its results, is the 
art of composition, or the art of making, arranging and ex- 
pressing thought, in a manner that shall best answer the 
true end to be attained. Here not only doall previous knowl- 
edge and training and study find their appropriate outlet, show- 
ing perpetually both their fulness and their quality; but also 
in no way can one so perfect himself in exactness and power 
and beauty of thought, for the growth of his own mind or the 
increase of his usefulness, as by the careful and continual prac- 
tice of the art of composition, upon great themes and for high 
ends. And, while art in general should be greatly magnified 
as such, in all our higher courses of instruction, this one art 
itself should be specially taught, in all the departments of criti- 
cism, taste, and style, throughout the whole breadth of their his- 
torical, logical, and rhetorical characteristics. As the utterance 
of language reacts upon the very processes of thought them- 
selves, establishing and enlarging them, so composition, 
which is not only the studious elaboration of the outward ex- 
pression, at which point so many stop in all their conceptions 
of it, but also of all its inward contents, serves wonderfully to 
highten and perfect the native vigor of the mind. 


Thirdly. In reference to the heart. 

The habit which so many have, in the work of education, of 
systematically dealing only with the intellect, or rather of con- 
fining their attention and labor, to even the most narrow part 
of its vast dimensions, is morally abnormal and absurd. A 
man is what his heart is. His faith and hopes and purposes; 
these are himself, both the foundation and the superstructure 
of his entire personality. All education in heaven begins and 
ends with the heart; and so must it on earth, in the family and 
the school, ere God’s will shall be done here as it is above, or 
man be educated, as he designed in making the strange and 
varied organism of his capabilities, that he should be. The most 
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impressible of all things in this world, to outward influence and 
culture, is man himself. - The air and sea, which are perpetual- 
ly in such a state of flux, are relatively immobile, as if made 
of iron or marble, compared with the intensely vital instincts 
and impulses of his nature. By insensible imitation almost, he 
will become what men and things around him claim, invite, or 
even suggest, that he should become. The power of a right ex- 
ample, clothing, as in a garment of light, all true principles, and 
of a heart set on fire of heaven, and earnestly at work by de- 
sign to spread the sacred flame among others, is morally irre- 
sistible by the young, whose nature has been everywhere pur- 
posely thrown wide open by its Maker to all right influences 
from without. 

In the character of its educated men, society has the great- 
est possible interest. The more mighty for good is an engine, 
when properly used, the more terrible for evil is it, when per- 
verted. The same education, wielded as an instrument of 
great efficiency, by a heart deeply in love with God and man, 
or by one of only narrow, selfish aims and purposes, will be 
potent to produce an earth-wide difference of results. How, 
in working iron or steel or harnessing any of the forces of na- 
ture, must they be tempered, and guaged, and harmonized at 
the outset, according to the character of their future uses! 
But how much more necessary to the proper and required 
issue, is that great neglected and even forgotten work, in all 
trne education, of tempering the heart aright and adjusting 
all its inner forces tothe appointed work of life. From either 
a perverted, paralyzing sense of the greatness of man’s natural 
propension to evil, or a self-excusing unwillingness to assume 
and maintain at all times an energetic spirit of duty and effort, 
most who enter upon the holy office of instructing and forming 
other minds, neither bestow any earnest, connected labor, nor 
seem to know that they ought, upon the divine work, of rightly 
moulding and beautifying their characters. 

The great points to be gained by the true educator, in the 
character of all who drink inspiration from his heart and life, 
are such as these: elevation of thought, refinement, delicacy 
and tenderness of feeling, self-forgetfulness of aim, energy of 
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purpose, and all pure, bright, joyous religiousness of spirit. 
Many are the forms, in which these may be skillfully and 
sedulously cultivated; and many the opportunities, in which 
they may be employed by the teacher, who is himself their 
possessor. He who diligently seeks them as the treasures of 
his own character, will, by the natural fire and heat of his heart, 
its spontaneous, ever outspoken fulness of desire, overflowing 
at all times into every kind and degree of expression, perpet- 
ually teach, and invite, and allure his pupils to enter with him 
into the same “ pleasant paths of wisdom.” Such an one will 
not need, in order to meet in a formal way the sense of duty, 
to hold up with mock earnestness the dry forms of didactic 
precepts, as if to discharge his obligations with a will. Men 
are as little moved to action by skeletons of doctrine, as would 
be an army, or an audience, by the skeleton of a general or of 
an orator, instead of the living, breathing man of their hearts 
himself. 

Any education which is not thoroughly and delightfully re- 
ligious, in its whole inward spirit and outward aim, is not only 
false, but abominable. False preaching and false teaching are 
the two great masterpieces of Satan’s art, in his work of ruin. 
Man was made wholly for God ; to reach out towards him as a 
child to its parent, to run lovingly in his footsteps, and to abide in 
festive union of heart with him forever. For “if any man,” 
saith Christ, “hear my voice, and open the door, I will come in to 
him and sup with him and he with me.” To call, therefore, such 
treacherous treatment of a youth, as terminates not merely in 
his being indifferent to him, but even in his not knowing 
him at all, education, what barbarity is it, not only of language 
but also of sentiment! And so, also, not to see and to feel, in 
undertaking to fashion the future of the pupil, the fact of hisim- 
mortality ; to stand in the presence of his great soul, with no 
sense, either of its greatness or even of its presence, and much 
more, to sow daily the seeds of eternal joy or sorrow in it, and 
not be awed by any just conception of the solemn grandeur of 
such a work; what is such ignoble conduct but absolute con- 
tempt, of both the present and the future, of time and eternity, 
of man andof God! Christ, not a dead Christ, such as papists 
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hang up as a curiosity in those great mausoleums of souls called 
cathedrals, or such as hearts unacquainted with his presence 
may yet describe with all the glow of poetic inspiration ; but 
the living, reigning Christ of heaven and earth, living and reign- 
ing in every human heart that opens “‘its everlasting gates” to — 
“this king of glory.” should be cherished universally by the 
wise men of the West, as when a babe, “the wise men of the 
East brought unto him gifts and gold and frankincense and 
myrrh.” The odor of his garments, which “smell of cassia 
out of the ivory palaces ” above, should bein the halls and corri- 
dors of all our schools and colleges ; and every teacher in them 
should delight to bathe his feet with tears and to break all 
precious ointment upon his head. In every form and degree 
of human culture, Christ is the Model; and constant, earnest, 
joyful labor—the more joyful the more directly itis laid out in 
his name—is the rule of service for him and to him; while 
prayer and praise will ever prove themseives to be, to all who 
try their power, the very wings of successful toil. 

The power of Christianity is in its principles, and not at all 
in its outward conditions; and, therefore, the apostle “knew 
Christ,” after his departure, “no more in the flesh.” The 
power, also, of any human life or character lies in the fact and 
the degree of its conformity to those principles. The secret of 
Christ’s influence, as a teacher, upon his own age, who did 
not know him as we do, lay in the truths that he uttered 
with his tongue and represented in his life; and similar re- 
sults have never failed to reappear, and can never fail in the 
history of any one whose heart is all aglow with the same 
fire from heaven. 

All systems of education that are not vitally Christian, are 
doomed, like all perverted forms of government, science, 
literature, and religion, in their essential constitution, to perish ; 
and, as, in these other departments of social life since the 
reformation, false ideas, many of them once of giant hight 
and strength, have been melting away in rapid succession, so 
that infidel poetry, philosophy, and letters, have entirely lost 
the deceitful glitter that they once possessed; so all ungodly 
principles of education are, in the end, to be still more clamor- 
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ously rejected and abhorred. Man, universal man, is yet to 
come into full, deep, warm sympathy with God, in his estimate 
of the glory of our nature, made in his own image, and, 
therefore, of the high responsibility of him who undertakes 
to lead it forth, upon the pathway of its true development. 

The earnest use of positive religious influence, in the work 
of education, is neglected by many, on theory or by blind im- 
pulse, who yet profess to acknowledge its amazing value; by 
some, from a foolish fear of being regarded as hyper-denomi- 
national; by others, from a blind sense of the fact, that, in the 
economy of modern society the office of religious instruction is 
assigned, in its general division of labor, to the ministry 
as their special work; and. by others still, from the feeling, 
that the art of right religious stimulation and guidance is 
one in which they hardly know where to step or where to 
stand. It is, indeed, one of the greatest of all arts, as also of 
all modes of usefulness, to know how to bring completely one’s 
whole personality into bright and burning contact, at all 
points, with the natures and wants of others. The right use of 
religious power over them is not, however, to be of a formal 
and fixed character, or occasional in its seasons; but spon- 
taneous, perpetual, and ever-varied, according to the ever- 
changing aspects of nature, and of life, and of each soul, that 
gives or receives the blessing of communicated love. 

The teacher, if possessed of intellectual and genial personal 
qualities alike, and fully devoted to the cause of God, can do a 
work which, if neglected, the ministry, with whatever weaponry 
of truth and love, may ever afterwards attempt in vain. The 
recipients of his influence are exceedingly impressible, and as 
never again in subsequent years. He not only teaches, but 
trains them, if faithful, to walk in the paths of uprightness. 
And, yet, his is the calling, so noble and divine, which is 
commonly so lightly esteemed, and whose honor, most, who 
undertake its vindication, would determine by some of its 
higher positions so called, instead of by its own great intrinsic 
merit, as a vocation; as high in itself, as any mortal can pre- 
sume to enter uncalled, or feel that he has received a commis- 
sion from above to undertake. 
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Articte IL—THE NEW ANDOVER HYMN BOOK. 


The Sabbath Hymn Book ; for the Service of Song in the 
House of the Lord. New York: Mason Brothers. Boston: 
J. E. Tilton & Co. 1858. 


Less than fifty years ago, the Psalms and Hymns of Dr. 
Watts, in their original form and arrangement, reigned su- 
preme in the Orthodox Congregational churches of New En- 
gland, as they doubtless still do in many a church and chapel 
of the mother country. In 1815, Dr. Samuel Worcester pub- 
lished his “ Christian Psalmody,” comprising an abridged edi- 
tion of Watts, with a small but valuable supplement, selected 
with much poetical taste and Christian feeling. The abridg- 
ment of Watts was soon followed and ultimately superseded 
by “ Watts entire,” which, with the supplement, has been 
extensively used, and is still retained in various churches. In 
both these editions of Watts, the singular modification was 
adopted of substituting everywhere the relative that for which, 
and (when referring to persons) who for that, “ because it is 
better for musical sound!” In 1834, after the death of Dr. 
Worcester, the supplement of “ Select Hymns” was enlarged, 
but so carelessly as to include among the additions at least two 
hymns (one of Watts and one of Doddridge) which were 
already in the old book. 

In 1831 appeared the “ Church Psalmody,” which speedily 
came into extensive use, and has only of late begun to be dis- 
placed. It was ushered in by an elaborate preface, containing 
an admirable exposition of the theory of hymnology, and 
winding up with the following somewhat peculiar conclusion : 
“With these remarks and explanations, this work, on. which 
the compilers have bestowed much time and labor, and in 
which they have found much pleasure, is now given to the 
churches for their use !” 

Unfortunately the theory of this preface was very indiffer- 
ently carried out in execution. This is not the place for a 
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detailed review of a work which may now be said to have had 
its day; but the injurious influence (as we regard it) which it 
has exercised during more than a quarter of a century, cannot 
be left altogether without notice and censure. We are far 
from denying to this compilation a very considerable degree of 
merit. As the first systematic and successful attempt to col- 
lect and harmonize to some extent the existing materials of 
sacred poetry, and to supply the churches with a copious 
selection of sound Christian hymns, suitable to be read or sung 
without omission or alteration, as well as acceptable to choirs 
and singers, it is entitled to favorable consideration and lenient 
criticism. The fact that for so many years its sway has been 
so extensive and unquestioned, proves that it supplied a real 
deficiency ; but its very excellencies and advantages have of 
course enhanced its power for evil. Its great and fatal defect 
appears to be the entire subordination of the poetical element 
to considerations of (supposed) logical and musical structure 
and effect. This led not only to a useless accumulation of 
prosaic and common-place hymns, but to a systematic altera- 
tion of existing hymns, (probably the most extensive ever 
practiced,) by which nearly all were injured, and many so 
transformed and defaced as to be hardly recognizable. 

In 1845, appeared the “ Psalms and Hymns for Christian 
use and worship, prepared and set forth by the General Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut.” This collection, although some alter- 
ations were made in standard hymns, must be admitted to be, 
as a whole, far preferable to the Church Psalmody. 

In all these compilations the Psalms of David had formed a 
separate division—partly, we suppose, from custom, and partly 
from respect to a divinely inspired model of sacred psalmody. 
Various causes, however, have been gradually obliterating this 
distinction, and we have now at least three recent collections 
in which it has not been observed. We have not examined the 
“ Congregational Hymn Book,” published at Boston, and the 
“ Plymouth Collection ” has already been noticed in the pages 
of the New Englander. Both profess to restore the hymns to 
their original form. 

Having thus briefly noticed the principal predecessors of 
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the “Sabbath Hymn Book,” we propose, before proceeding to 
examine its claims, briefly to set forth and illustrate, as we 
understand them, the principles by which such a work should 
be judged. 

The first and most essential requisite for a good hymn book, 
is evidently a sufficiency of good hymns. But what consti- 
tutes a good hymn? “ Praise to God,” say some. But what, 
then, becomes of the fifty-first and other penitential psalms ? 
“A direct address to the Deity,” say others. But how, then, 
shall we class the twenty-third, thirty-fourth, and a multitude 
of similar psalms? Others, again, will admit anything, narra- 
tive, doctrinal, or didactic, which may serve to enforce the 
argument of their discourses. “Every one of them hath a 
psalm, hath a doctrine ;” and all they require of the psalm is, 
that it duly teach the doctrine. Such should remember the 
annexed waruing, “ Let all things be done unto edifying.” 
Finally, some (and surely their position is the most indefensi- 
ble of all) look on a psalm or hymn as the mere canvass on 
which the elegant creations of choir-music are to be wrought! 

It is the primary object and aim of all poetry to excite emo- 
tion. Lyrical poetry attains this object by expressing emotion. 
Religious emotion may be abundantly excited by a touching 
anecdote or a pathetic narrative; but these would not necessa- 
rily be hymns, or even suitable materials for hymns. When 
we say a hymn is essentially lyrical, the etymology of the 
word shows us that it is meant to be sung. Song is the natu- 
ral expression of emotion, and a hymn which does not express 
emotion is, therefore, no hymn at all. The expression may not 
always be direct ; but whatever may be the outward form, the 
pervading spirit—the atmosphere, so to speak—will be not 
that of dry intellect, but of the feelings and affections. A 
single verse in each style may suffice to illustrate our meaning 


“Can sinners hope for heaven, 
Who love this world so well— 
Or dream of future happiness 
While on the road to hell ?” 


Contrasted with the following: 
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“ And canst thou, sinner, slight 
The call of love divine ? 
Shall God in tenderness invite, 
And gain no thought of thine?” 

But even this is not all. The utterance of emotion, however 
genuine, from a dull, prosaic, illogical mind, will never kindle 
the flame of sacred love in others. There must be that higher 
power, bestowed upon so few—that “inspiration of the Almigh- 
ty which giveth understanding ”—whether we call it genius, 
imagination, or the gift of poetry—which alone can command 
the sympathy and sway the feelings of men. A really good 
hymn, therefore, is a work of art, as truly as a beautiful poem, 
or painting, or statue—and though few productions in any of 
these departments attain the highest excellence, the mark of 
genius is as evident in this class as in any other. 

A good hymn, then, is the expression of religions emotion 
in a lyrical form, and with that power of imagination which 
belongs only to true poetry. Its external forms and immedi- 
ate topics may be varied almost to infinity : 


** Quidquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas—” 


Almost every religious thought, conception, description, doc- 
trine, argument, aspiration, may, by a true poet, be made the 
subject of such a production. The Psalms of David present us 
with numerous models of this kind; and some of the noblest 
effusions of our Christian poets have been elicited by the 
most unpromising subjects. How large a part of the varied 
range of human experience, elevated and sanctified by religious 
emotion, is already thus enshrined in sacred song! 

If these views are correct, it will at once be apparent, how 
unjustifiable must be the course of those who, not being poets 
themselves, undertake systematically to alter or remodel the 
hymns of poets. No amount of learning, musical knowledge, 
or rhetorical skill, can qualify an editor for such a task ; and, 
accordingly, where it has been attempted, it is usually but too 
evident that “the gold has been made dim, and the fine gold 
changed.” 

As this subject is of peculiar interest and importance at the 
present moment, we shall present as briefly as possible the vari- 
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ous causes assigned (or presumed) in justification of the sys- 
tematic alteration of hymns by editors. 

We must premise that we are no blind worshipers of the 
past. Hymns written a century or even half a century ago, 
may of course contain some expressions now obsolete, or at 
least too quaint and rough for modern use. These should be 
amended with a cautious and reverent hand, and a mind 
imbued as deeply as possible with the spirit of the author, sub- 
ject also to the jealous and watchful criticism of the Christian 
public. But what a different state of things do we see! In 
the preface to the “ Church Psalmody,” all hymns are boldly 
claimed as public property, which editors “have a right to 
modify and use up according to their own judgment!” That 
they are in a sense public property must be admitted—and so 
are the paintings and statues in a public gallery—but it does 
not follow in either case that any private individual has a right 
to destroy or deface them! We are not aware that this 
doctrine has been put forth quite so openly in any other 
quarter, but much license has in fact been practiced. The 
principal reasons for such changes appear to be these: 

1. The most excusable (and sometimes allowable) mode of 
alteration is the omission of one or more verses for the sake of 
brevity. It must be admitted that many good hymns contain 
some stanzas which are not essential to their unity or lyrical 
effect. Many such were expressly designated by Dr. Watts, 
and some of these being now obsolete may properly be omit- 
ted, while others are still valuable for occasional use. The 
same remark applies to other hymns, but, on the whole, we 
think that not many verses can be entirely spared without seri- 
ous loss. When, for instance, that noble hymn of Doddridge, 
given entire (15) in Worcester’s selection, is cut down from six 
stanzas to three in the Church Psalmody (170), not only is its 
force diluted, and its beauty marred, but the sublime climax is 
entirely lost. And when the touching ejaculatory prayer 
with which Mrs. Steele’s well-known hymn (42d Select.) com- 


mences— 
“Dear Lord, and shall thy Spirit rest 
In such a wretched heart as mine? 
Unworthy dwelling! glorious Guest! 
Favor astonishing—divine !” 
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is amputated, and the hymn is made to commence with the 
third verse, is not the loss irreparable ? 

2. The object of abbreviation, however, has occasionally 
been attained by far less excusable means, such as forming one 
or more new stanzas out of a larger number previously exist- 
ing, portions of which are thus necessarily omitted, and the re- 
mainder dovetailed together in a manner which would often 
be ludicrous if it were not painful. A notable specimen of this 
sort of patchwork, by which one of our sweetest Christian 
lyrics has been half ruined, we now proceed to lay before our 
readers. We first give the hymn (as nearly as we are able) in 
its original form : 

Rock of ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thee ; 

Let the water and the blood 

From thy riven side which flowed, 
Be of sin the double cure— 

Cleanse me from its guilt and power! 


Not the labor of my hands 

Can fulfill thy law’s demands : 
Could my zeal no respite know, 
Could my tears forever flow, 

All for sin could not atone— 
Thou must save, and thou alone! 


Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Simply to thy cross I cling: 
Naked, come to thee for dress, 
Helpless, look to thee for grace, 
Vile, I to the fountain fly— 
Wash me, Saviour, or J die ! 


While I draw this fleeting breath, 
When my eyelids close in death, 
When I soar to worlds unknown, 
See thee on thy judgment-throne— 
Rock of ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thee! 


These stanzas are poetical and highly lyrical, their structure 
is admirable and their logical sequence perfect. Each verse is 
complete in itself, yet essential to the unity of the whole, and 
every line helps forward the progress to the final climax. In 
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short, it is a model hymn, and to tamper with it is like tamper- 
ing with the “ Crucifixion” of Guido, which its solemn strains 
may well recall. 

This touching and beautiful Christian poem has been cut 
down in the Church Psalmody, (followed partially, we grieve 
to say, by all the collections we have enumerated except the 
Plymouth,) after this fashion. We have italicized in the original 
the passages here omitted, and we now italicize those which 
have been altered or transposed. 


Rock of ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thee; 

Let the water and the blood, 

From thy side, a healing flood, 

Be of fear and sin the cure ; 

Save from wrath, and make me pure ! 


Should my tears forever flow, 
Should my zeal no languor know, 
This for sin could not atone ; 
Thou must save, and thou alone: 
In my hand no price I bring, 

‘ Simply to thy cross I cling. 
While I draw this fleeting breath, 
When mine eyelids close in death, 
When I rise to worlds unknown 
And behold thee on thy throne, 


Rock of ages! cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee. 


A still more flagrant instance (if possible) of this species of 
manufacture, is found in the 188th hymn of the Church Psal- 
mody, which is actually patched together out of fragments 
(more or less altered) of three of the finest of Dr. Watts’s third 
book, (the 6th, 10th, and 12th.) We have no pleasure in 
dwelling on such proceedings, and must refer the curious 
reader to the books themselves. 

Another mode of abbreviation is to turn Long Meters to 
Sevens, or to Common Meters, and Common to Short, by the 
omission of certain syllables. This process has, perhaps, occa- 
sionally been successful, but it is not a safe one in common 
hands. 
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3. It is argued in the preface to the Church Psalmody, that 
“each stanza and the whole hymn should be so constructed, 
that the importance of the sentiments, the force of expression, 
the emotion, and the general effect of the piece, shall be in- 
creasing through to the end.” This is doubtless generally 
true, but not in the mere physical sense of making the loudest 
passages the last, and closing the hymn with a burst of sound 
suited to please choirs and organists. Yet this has been done 
in the Church Psalmody by transpositions of lines and stanzas, 
so extraordinary as to have called forth animadversion from the 
pulpit. Thus, in Dr. Watts’s beautiful Second Common 
Meter version of the fifty-first Psalm— 


“0 God of mercy, hear my call,” 


the second stanza, which expresses a hope of reconciliation and 
future thanksgiving, is made the last, the first becoming the 
third, so that the last two are placed at the beginning! In this 
way the choir is enabled to pass with due regularity from piano 
to forte, and this penitential hymn concludes with a burst of 
praise! We trust that we need not here attempt to prove that 
such was not the intention of the poet, or the natural course of 
his train of thought and feeling. A similar motive doubtless 
led to the celebrated transposition of a verse of Cowper, in the 
116th hymn of the same collection. We may remark in pass- 
ing, that even secular musicians do not invariably wind up 
their pieces with a burst of sound, but often revert at the 
close to such soft and gentle strains as might well correspond 
to Cowper’s lines : 
“When this poor lisping, stammering tongue 
Lies silent in the grave!” 
We presume the above explanation must also be given for 
the following curious specimen of transposition : 


ORIGINAL. CHURCH PSALMODY. 
Thy light and truth shall guide me still, | O God, thou art my hope, my joy ; 
Thy word shall my best thoughts em-| Thy light and truth shall guide me still, 
ploy, Thy word shall my best thoughts em- 
And lead me to thy holy hill, ploy, 
My God, my most exceeding joy. And lead me to thine heavenly hill. 
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Another peculiar mode of obtaining a climax, and eking 
out a hymn which has been inconveniently cut down, is found 
in repeating the first stanza at the close of the hymn, (suggested 
no doubt by the Da Capo in music.) This is frequently re- 
sorted to in the Church Psalmody, and sometimes, we think, 
rather unscrupulously. For instance, the 45th Psalm, 2d part, 
is composed of two only, out of the five original stanzas of 
Watts, (the 3d and 4th,) the first of these being repeated at 
the end, to make out a hymn of three stanzas! We think it 
will generally be found that where the poet himself has not 
made such a repetition, it is not safe for others to make it. 

4. “ The accented parts of the stanza should correspond with 
the accented notes of the tune. The want of this is a defect of 
more frequent occurrence in hymns than any other.” So says 
the preface to the Church Psalmody, and accordingly the alter- 
ations necessary to remedy this defect, form a very prominent 
feature in that compilation. Practically these alterations fall 
almost exclusively upon iambic lines, probably because trochaic 
and anapestic verses, being less common, are usually more 
carefully composed. The structure of iambic verse, both in 
English and German, is extremely elastic, and the introduction 
of trochees is incessant, even in the best writers. The lines 


“Brought sin into the world, and all our wo ;” 

“ Gorgons and hydras, and chimeras dire ;” 

“To be or not to be! That is the question,” &c ; 
“ Father of all, in every age,” &c., 


and thousands more, familiar to every reader of poetry, will 
at once illustrate this fact. But as tunes are generally compos- 
ed and used, not for one hymn, but many, it is obvious that their 
structure must be as nearly iambic as possible, so that a trochee 
in the hymn will rarely find a corresponding trochee in the tune. 
Now it is a question of fundamental importance. whether the 
hymn must be sung as it was written, or altered to correspond 
with the alleged demands of musical rhythm. Of these two al- 
ternatives, we have no hesitation in preferring the former, not 
only on the general principle already laid down, that we have 
no right to tamper with the productions of genius, but because 
the object to be attained by no means warrants the sacrifice. 
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It is easy to argue logically against the discrepancy of rhythm, 
and against many other things, which, nevertheless, we cannot 
do without; but what is the practical result ? Does any person 
of common sense and judgment find his devotion destroyed, 
and his ear offended, by using Watts and Select Hymns, or the 
Connecticut, or Plymouth Collection, instead of the Church 
Psalmody? Or is the effect altogether the other way? The 
same discrepancy is experienced in reading almost any ten 
lines of good poetry; but does any one think matters would 
be improved by setting one of us men of prose to turn all the 
trochees into iambics? If any of our readers have ever light- 
ed upon the famous Bentley’s emendations of Milton, they may 
form some notion of what would be the result. 

We may add, that as tunes of all sorts are now numerous, and 
many of them are by no means strictly or totally iambic, some 
tune can generally be found to suit any unusual peculiarity of 
rhythm in a hymn. 

We subjoin some specimens of tambized lines, extracted 
from the Church Psalmody, which appears to be the chief 
source and repository of this kind of alterations. The original 
form of each line, (so far as known to us,) we give first in a par- 
allel column: 


ORIGINAL. CHURCH PSALMODY. 
Then did his grace appear divine. And proved his saving grace divine. 
The dealings of his hand The dealings of his power 
Are truth and mercy still, Are truth and mercy still, 
With such as to his covenant stand, With such as keep his cov'’nant sure, 
And love to do his will. And love to do his will. 
The Lord proclaims his power aloud, The Lord proclaims his power aloud, 
Over the ocean and the land. Through every ocean (!) every land! 
While a bright evidence of grace While brightest evidence of grace 


Through his whole life appearsand shines. | Through ali his life appears and shines. 
Lord, our iniquities prevail. O Lord, our guilt and fears prevail. 
Seize the kind promise while it waits. Come seize the promise while it waits. 


Come the great day, the glorious hour. | O haste the day, the glorious hour. 





In Zion is his throne, In Zion stands his throne! 
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And earth with her ten thousand tongues. 


Why should the wonders he hath wrought 
Be lost in silence, and forgot ? 


‘Tis a broad land, of wealth unknown, 


And mountains tremble at his frown. 


But the great work of saving love, 
Your highest praise exceeds ! 


Here the fair tree of knowledge grows. 


O’er the wide world’s extended frame, 
Faint in the worship and the praise. 
Ye ransomed from the fall. 

Sinners, whose love can ne’er forget. 
O the rich depths of love divine! 

O the sweet wonders of that cross. 


Till we are raised to sing thy name, 
At the great supper of the Lamb, 


Favor astonishing—divine ! 
For the dear sake of Christ his Son. 


And the whole race of Adam stand 
Guilty before the Lord. 


Are but short favors borrowed now. 


Blest are the pure, whose hearts are clean 
From the defiling power of sin. 


Glory and joy are their reward. 


Still we shrink back again to life. 


The New Andover Hymn Book. 
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Andearth with all her thousand tongues! 


Let not the wonders he hath wrought 
Be lost in silence, and forgot. 


Tis like a land, of wealth unknown. 


While terrors wait his awful frown ! 


But still the work of saving love, 
Your highest praise exceeds ! 


Tis here the tree of knowledge grows. 


Throughout the world’s extended frame. 
Fall far below thy glorious praise ! 


A remnant weak and small ! 

Ye Gentile sinners, ne'er forget ! 
How rich the depths of love divine! 
How great the wonders of that cross. 


Till we are raised to sing thy name, 
And taste the supper of the Lamb, 


How great the favor ! how divine ! 
Through grace abounding in his Son! 


Let all the race of man confess 
Their guilt before the Lord! 


Are only favors borrowed now. 


Blest are the pure, whose hearts are clean, 
Who never tread the ways of sin! 


Eternal life is their reward. 
Still shrink we back again to life. 


But as we have not undertaken to review the Church Psalm- 


ody, these instances out of hundreds must suffice. We shall 
not attempt to criticise them, and to show what every reader 
of taste must see for himself, what utter wreck is often made 
of poetical figures and images, how many pregnant and stri- 
king epithets and illustrations disappear in the remorseless cru- 
cible of such compilations ; how, in one word, imagination is 
banished and poetry is turned to doggerel. Our object in this 
place is simply to expose the system, which has been dominant 
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among us for more than a quarter of a century, and to ask if 
there be not a more excellent way. 

5. Of a kindred character are those verbal and literal altera- 
tions which are supposed to promote euphony in reading or 
singing. These are apt to prove failures, for the simple reason 
that the poet’s ear is usually better than that of his critics, and 
the seeming improvement of sound is too often gained by a 
loss of poetic sense. Especially is this the case when the change 
is systematic, as in Worcester’s Watts, where the variety es- 
sential to harmony is greatly marred by the singular fancy al- 
ready referred to. Similar rules appear to have been laid 
down, though less strictly adhered to, in the Church Psalmody, 
and other collections. For instance, many alterations appear to 
have been made solely to prevent lines from commencing with 
the conjunction “and.” This is donbtless for musical effect, 
in accordance with the axiom: “There should be a pause at 
the end of each line,” as 


Chosen of God, to sinners dear, Chosen of God, to sinners dear, 
And saints adore the name. Tet saints adore the name. 

Be everlasting power confessed, Be everlasting power confessed, 
And every tongue his glory sing. Let every tongue his glory sing. 


Other changes have been made apparently to avoid an ac- 
cumulation of consonants : 


With ever fresh delight. With ever new delight. 


His ear attends the softest call. His ear attends their humble call! 


The words amid and among are also generally substituted for 
amidst and amongst, often, we think, with injurious effect, es- 
pecially before vowels; for our rough, but energetic language, 
requires a larger proportion of consonants than the dialects of 
Southern Europe. With the same motive, plural nouns are 
frequently changed to singular, to the great detriment of the 
sense. For instance, in these lines of Watts, 


‘No more let sins and sorrows grow, 
Nor thorns infest the ground,” 


the image in the poet’s mind is evidently that of multiplied sins 
and sorrows, like a crop of weeds and thorns overspreading the 
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earth—which is not only poetical, but strictly correct. The 
change to the singular— 


No more let sin and sorrow grow, 


overturns the whole figure, and transports us from the region 
of poetry into the barren field of abstractions. 
Again, Dr. Doddridge has beautifully written : 


“He comes, the prisoners to release, 
In Satan’s bondage held : 
The gates of brass before him burst, 
The iron fetters yield.” 


Here is a magnificent description of a triumphant conqueror, 
appearing to “ break the prison doors,” and set free the numer- 
ous captives of his enemy. At his approach the gates fly open, 
the chains fall off, and an exulting multitude pours forth to 
meet him. But no! hissing sounds must be avoided, and only 
one solitary prisoner can be permitted to appear, lest euphony 
be violated! A worthy object, truly, to be attained by sucha 
sacrifice! It is in vain to argue that “ the prisoner ” is merely 
an abstraction to denote all prisoners. It is a question not of 
abstract statements, but of poetic imagery, which deals em- 
phatically with the concrete. We add a few less striking in- 
stances : 


“ High as the heavens (heaven) our voices raise, 
Up to her courts with joys (joy) unknown "— 
“ By wars (war) without and fears (fear) within.”* 


Again, polysyllables are, no doubt, objectionable, and are 
rarely inserted in good hymns; but when inserted they are 
not always easily improved upon by critics, as the following 
examples may show: 


O, all ye people, clap your hands, | O, all ye people, clap your hands, 

And with triumphant voices sing: And shout with triumph while you sing 
No force the mighty power withstands | Of God—ho all the earth commands, 
Of God, the universal king. Of God—the dreadful, mighty King ! 
How terrible his praise! How fearful is his praise! 





* “Without were fightings, within were fears.” 
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The testimonies of thy grace Thy precepts and thy heavenly grace 
I set before mine eyes. I set before mine eyes. 

Here consecrated water flows, Here living water freely flows, 

To quench my thirst of sin. To cleanse me from my sin. 

And realms of infinite delight. And realms of joy and pure delight! 





6. A numerous class of alterations appear to relate to the 
sense, rather than the sound of hymns. The following would 
seem to have been suggested by doctrinal considerations : 


Till a wise care of piety Till cleansed by grace we all may be 
Fit us to die and dwell with thee. Prepared to die and dwell with thee. 
‘Tis thine, almighty Saviour, thine "Tis thine, eternal Spirit, thine, 

To form the heart anew. To form the heart anew. 

See human nature sunk in shame. See human beings sunk in shame! 


When God, the mighty Maker, died. When Christ, the almighty Saviour, died. 


The secret love of God. The mercies of our God! 

Tis on thy sovereign grace alone, "Tis on thy pardoning grace alone, 
Our humble hopes depend. Our humble hopes depend. 

O turn us, turn us, mighty Lord, O turn us, turn us, mighty Lord, 
By thy resistless grace! Convert us by thy grace! 


At thy command, our dearest Lord, At thy command, O Lord our hope, 
Here we attend thy dying feast; We come around thy table here ; 

Thy blood, like wine, adorns thy board, | We break the bread, we bless the cup 
And thine own flesh feeds every guest. | Which show thy death till thou appear ! 





In this connection we cannot resist quoting from a well- 
known hymn of Watts, retained in most collections,* one of 
its most lyrical and beautiful verses, which has been system- 
atically omitted, for no apparent reason but its doctrine. We 
feel sure that the accomplished author of the “Theology of 
the Intellect and the Feelings” would gladly reinstate it : 

I'm like a helpless captive, sold 
Under the power of sin: 

I cannot do the good I would, 
Nor keep my conscience clean ! 


Other changes are made apparently for the sake of grammar 





* “Lord, how secure my conscience was,” 
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or elegance of expression; and these, we think, are not often 
very successful. For instance, where Dr. Watts occasionally 
introduces a bold apostrophe, exchanging the third person 
for the second : 


Thy generation who can tell, His generation who can tell, 
Or count the number of thy years! Or count the number of his years! 


Why will ye, then, frame wicked laws, | Why should they then frame wicked laws, 
Or why support th’ unrighteous cause? | Or why support th’ unrighteous cause? 
When will ye once defend the poor, When will they cease t’ oppress the poor, 
That sinners vex the saints no more? When will they vex the saints no more? 


Or a metaphor or epithet may seem too bold: 


The prisoner leaps to lose his chains, The joyful prisoner bursts his chains. 


Thy throne was fixed on high, Thy throne was fixed on high, 
Before the starry sky Ere stars adorned the sky! 

But Judah shout, but Zion sing, Zion shall still his glories sing ! 
This dying world shall they survive. This fading world shall they survive. 
Unshaken as the sacred hill, Unshaken as the sacred hill, 

And firm as mountains be, And firm as mountains stand, 

Firm as a rock the soul shall rest, Firm as a rock the soul shall rest, 
That leans, O Lord, on thee! That trusts th’ almighty hand! 


No flesh can stand before thine eyes, O who could stand before thine eyes. 


Then shall our better thoughts approve| Zhen shall our grateful voice declare 
The methods of thy chastening love. How free thy tender mercies are ! 





That sweetly forced us in. That gently drew us in! 

O let us fly—to Jesus fly! Lord, let us to our refuge fly! 

Lord, here we bend our humble souls, | Lord, here we bend our humble souls, 
And awfully adore : And awfully adore : 

For the weak pinions of our mind Thy power we feel—thy glory see, 
Can stretch a thought no more. Thy mercy we implore ! 


7. Finally, some alterations can only be ascribed to accident, 


ignorance, or the want of poetic insight, taste, and judgment. 
Such are these: 


Sorrow and love flow mingled down. Sorrow and love flow mingling down. 

Worthy is He who once was slain, Worthy is He who once was slain, 

The Prince of Life, who groaned and died. | The Prince of Peace, who groaned and 
died, 


VOL. XVII. 4 
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Here the whole hymn is made up of antitheses—contrasting 
life and death, dominion and subjection, wisdom and madness, 
riches and poverty, strength and weakness, honor and shame, 
a crown of glory and one of thorns. Were every copy wrong, 
the above reading might fairly be restored from internal evi- 
dence. But, in fact, the older editions give it correctly ; 
though (strange to say) all the more recent ones, both English 
and American, (even the Sabbath Hymn Book !) appear to 
have adopted the corrupt reading.* Again: 

Now they approach a spotless God. | Now they approach th’ eternal God! 

Surely the author of this alteration had forgotten the text ; 
‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 


To pour fresh life in every part. To pour fresh life on every part. 
Bless thy word to young and old, Bless thy word to old and young, 
Fill us with a Saviour’s love: Fill us with a Saviour’s love : 
And when life’s short tale is told, When our life’s short race is run, 
May we dwell with thee above! May we dwell with thee above! 


And deeply on my thoughtless heart, And deeply on my thoughtful heart, 
Eternal things impress. Eternal things impress. 


There God, the Sun, forever reigns, There God the Son forever reigns, 
And scatters night away. And scatters night away. 





Bright seraphs learn Immanuel’s name. | Sweet cherubs learn Immanuel’s name. 
The arrangement of hymns in any collection should, of 
course, be as natural and logically consecutive as possible. 
Praise to God, and worship in general, claim the first place ; 
then follow hymns pertaining to the being, character, and 
attributes of God, his word and works, the doctrines and 
duties of religion, and the varied forms of Christian ex- 
perience. Next come the external aspects and ordinances of 
religion, various times and seasons, life and death, judgment 
and eternity, heaven and hell. Such is in fact substantially 
the arrangement of the Sabbath Hymn Book, carried out with 
a rare combination of accuracy, minuteness, and simplicity. 
The proportionate space which each of the numerous subjects 
here indicated should occupy, must, of course, be determined 





* We have always had a strong impression that in the old editions of Watts, 
the 2d Hymn of the 1st Book, 5th verse, last line, read thus: ‘“‘ When through his 
Jfiesh the Godhead shone ;” but we cannot find any proof of it. 
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principally by the number of really good hymns on each which 
can be discovered. 

After this long, and, we fear, tedious though necessary in- 
troduction, we may the more briefly indicate our estimate of 
the “ Sabbath Hymn Book.” 

In the first place, both the quantity, quality, amd variety of 
its hymns must be admitted to be most creditable to the in- 
dustry, taste, and judgment of its compilers. We know not 
what subject in the vast range of Christian lyrics has failed to 
be represented, more or less richly, in their selections. This is 
remarkably illustrated by the index, which (as might have been 
expected from the literary character and@ habits of the editors) 
is a model of copious, minute, and ready reference. The 
metrical hymns (1290 in number) are arranged in fourteen 
books, subdivided into numerous parts and sections. The fif- 
teenth contains a rich collection of doxologies, and in the six- 
teenth (and last) are 58 chants, principally passages of scrip- 
ture. While no department is deficient, the selection of 
hymns relating to the person and work of the Redeemer is 
peculiarly rich and beautiful, comprising a number which 
must be altogether new to the American churches, but which 
we are persuaded they will not willingly let die. Turning to 
the list of authors, we find above 250 credited to the prince 
of Christian lyric poets, Dr. Watts; more than fifty to Charles 
Wesley, nearly as many to Mrs. Steele, and at least forty 
(though far too few) to Doddridge. Cowper furnishes not 
half as many, much fewer even than Newton, and hardly more 
than Heber. One of the most striking features of the work is 
the numerous translations of old Latin, German, and even Greek 
hymns, some of which are rendered with rare felicity. The 
following is from St. Bernard : 

Jesus! our fainting spirits cry, (765.) 
When wilt thou shew thy face? 


Oh! when our longings satisfy 
And fill us with thy grace ? 


We sinners, Lord, with earnest heart, 
With sighs and prayers and tears, 

To thee our inmost cares impart, 
Our burdens and our fears. 
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Thy sovereign grace can give relief, 
Thou source of peace and light! 

Dispel the gloomy cloud of grief 
And make our darkness bright. 


Around thy Father’s throne on high 
All heaven thy glory sings ; 

And earth, for which thou cam’st to die, ; 
Loud with thy praises rings. 

Dear Lord! to thee our prayers ascend ; | 
Our eyes thy face would see: : 

Oh! let our weary wanderings end, } 
Our spirits rest in thee! i 





Equally beautiful and most happily executed is the follow- 
ing imitation (“ suggested by Gerhard,” as it is modestly i 
phrased in the index) of some portions of one of the most 
touchingly beautiful but most untranslatable of German hymns, 
written some two hundred years ago. From its quaint and 
thorny idioms the skillful translator has culled the materials 
of the following stanzas: 


O sacred Head, now wounded, (293.) 
With grief and shame weighed down ; 
O sacred brow, surrounded 
With thorns, thine only crown! 
Once on a throne of glory, A 
Adorned with light divine, 
Now all despised and gory, 
I joy to call thee mine! 
On me, as thou art dying, 
Oh, turn thy pitying eye! 
To thee for mercy crying, 
Before thy cross I lie. 
Thine, thine the bitter passion, 
Thy pain is ali for me; 
Mine, mine the deep transgression, 4 
My sins are all on thee, N 


What language can I borrow 
To thank thee, dearest Friend, 
For all this dying sorrow, 
Of all my woes the end? 
O, can I leave thee ever ? 
Then do not thou leave me: 
Lord, let me never, never 
Outlive my love to thee. 


Saas te ir 
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Be near when I am dying; 
Then close beside me stand ; 
Let me, while faint and sighing, 
Lean calmly on thy hand: 
These eyes new faith receiving, 
From thine eye shall not move; 
For he who dies believing, 
Dies safely in thy love. 


The following is a free translation of a Greek hymn: 


O blessed God! to thee I raise (849.) 
My voice in thankful hymns of praise ; 

And when my voice shall silent be, 

My silence shall be praise to thee. 


For voice and silence both impart 
The filial homage of my heart; 
And both alike are understood 

By thee, thou Parent of all good,— 


Whose grace is all unsearchable, 
Whose care for me no tongue can tell, 
Who loves my loudest praise to hear, 
And loves to bless my voiceless prayer.* 


We will quote only one more specimen, which, (like all the 
preceding,) though not claimed by the editors as original, is 
new to ourselves and perhaps to most of our readers: 


Tarry with me, O my Saviour! (1184.) 
For the day is passing by ; 

See! the shades of evening gather, 
And the night is drawing nigh. 


Deeper, deeper grow the shadows, 
Paler now the glowing west, 

Swift the night of death advances ; 
Shall it be the night of rest? 


Feeble, trembling, fainting, dying, 
Lord, I cast myself on thee ; 

Tarry with me through the darkness; 
While I sleep, still watch by me. 





* As a literary curiosity we subjoin a literal version of this hymn, by the famous 
George Borrow: 
“Blest one! I praise thee Now with my silence ; Thou understandest, 


Now with my accents, For as my accents, Father unsearchable, 
Blest one: I praise thee E’en so my silence Father ineffable !” 
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Tarry with me, 0 my Saviour! 
Lay my head upon thy breast 
Till the morning ; then awake me— 
Morning of eternal rest! 


Not only, however, have the editors enlarged our previous 
stock of hymns in an unprecedented degree—they have also 
restored to their original form many which had been griev- 
ously curtailed, and mangled by previous compilers. They 
have not hesitated to assert in their preface, that “ those read- 
ings which are best in themselves, and also best adapted to 
actual use in our churches . . . are commonly the original read- 
ings ;” and that, “in general, the author’s words should be pre- 
ferred to others.” Accordingly, many beautiful lyrics* are here 
given back to us, (with occasional abbreviations,) substan- 
tially in the form in which they existed thirty years ago. 
Many verses have been restored to their proper place, which 
had been previously transposed or altogether omitted ; and 
even where the restoration has been incomplete, many of the 
more glaring offenses against poetry and good taste have been 
corrected, (as in 721, and some of those specified below.) 

Finally, in that most invidious and difficult portion of their 
task—the attempt to alter or remodel stanzas which could not 
well be retained in their original form—we think the editors 
have sometimes (and this is high praise) been really success- 
ful. We may say of them in this respect, what Dr. Johnson 
said of Watts, that it is sufficient for them to have done 
better than others, what no man has done well. We annex a 
few of the most favorable specimens, (some of which we are 
happy to trace to the Church Psalmody,) and leave the reader 
to form his own judgment: 


ORIGINAL FORM, SABBATH HYMN BOOK. 
With joy let Judah stand With joy thy people stand 
On Zion’s chosen hill. On Zion’s chosen hill. (19.) 
To save my wretched soul. To save my guilty soul. (73.) 
Creatures, as numerous as they be. Creatures that borrow life from thee. 





(118.) 





*Such as Nos. 11, 21, 38, 107, 185, 157, 166, 183, 194, 225, 232, 254, 287, 300, 
$51, 408-9, 441, 452, 487, 549, 580, 601, 652, 810, 885, 913, 1026, 1028, 1045, 
1065, 1118, 1149, 1159, 1191, 1192, 1212, 1221, 1234, 1286, 1242, 1458, &ec. 
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My love! how full of sweet content, 
I pass my years of banishment. 


Chained to his throne a volume lies. 
To Jesus, our superior King. 


The world, sin, death and hell o’erthrew. 


His bowels melt with love. 
The antidote of death. 
Jesus, my Shepherd, Husband, Friend. 


Shepherd, Brother, Husband, Friend. 


Come, ye sinners, poor and wretched, 
Weak and wounded, sick and sore. 


Come, humble sinner. 
And let a wretch come near thy throne. 


No good in creatures can be found, 
But may be found in thee! 





The New Andover Hymn Book. 8B 


O Lord! how full of sweet content, 


Our years of pilgrimage are spent.* 
(140.) 
Before his throne a volume lies, (235.) 
To Jesus, our eternal King. (325.) 
Who sin, and death, and hell o’erthrew. 
(362.) 
It melts with pitying love. (424.) 


The conqueror of death. (482.) 
Jesus, my Shepherd, Guardian, Friend. 


(441.) 
Shepherd, Brother, Lord and Friend. 

(442.) 
Come, ye sinners, poor and wretched, 
This is your accepted hour. (518.) 
Come, trembling sinner. (558.) 


And let a sinner seek thy throne. (595.) 


No good in creatures can be found, 
But what is found in thee. (651.) 


Here the absurdity of the original is at least mitigated. 


My God will pity my complaints, 
And heal my broken bones ; 

He knows the meaning of his saints, 
The language of their groans. 


I want that grace that springs from thee. 


And midst th’ embraces of his God, 


May purge our souls from sense and sin. 


And islands of the northern sea. 
He shall be damned who won’t believe. 


God is my everlasting aid, 
And hell shall rage in vain : 
To him be highest glory paid, 
And endless praise. Amen. 





My God will pity my complaints, 
And drive my foes away: 

He knows the meaning of his saints, 
When they in sorrow pray. (655.) 


Oh for that grace that springs from thee. 
(708.) 


And in the Father's bosom blest. (873.) 


May purify our souls from sin. (1002.) 
And grateful isles of every sea, (1036.) 


And they condemned who disbelieve. 
(1135.) 

God is my everlasting aid, 

My Portion and my Friend: 

To him be highest glory paid, 


Through ages without end. (1170.) 





* But why omit the original opening lines of this beautiful hymn? 


“ O Thou, by long experience tried, 
Near whom no grief can long abide.” 
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Or devils plunge it down to hell. Or plunges guilty down to hell. (1172.) 
Up to the Lord our flesh shall fly. Up to the Lord our souls shall fly. (1210.) 
There the dear flesh of Jesus lay, There the dear flesh of Jesus lay, 

And left a long perfume. There hopes unfading bloom. (ib.) 


We have already intimated that the arrangement of the 
hymns in this collection, and the complete and copious char- 
acter of its indexes, leave, in our opinion, nothing to be de- 
sired. We proceed now to the less agreeable task of pointing 
out what appear to us to be its principal defects. 

And first, though many hymns have been restored to some- 
thing like their primitive condition, a great number have been 
allowed to remain disfigured with clumsy and prosaic altera- 
tions and transpositions, and, in some cases, (we grieve to say,) 
original, and, we think, very objectionable innovations have 
been introduced. We subjoin some specimens: 


Blest are the saints who sit on high, Blest are the saints who sit on high, 
Around thy throne of majesty. Around thy throne above the sky. (14.) 


Here the words, “above the sky,” merely repeat, and, of 
course, weaken the idea already better expressed by the words, 
“on high.” On the other hand, “ throne of majesty ” is more 
graphic and poetical than “throne” by itself, or with the 
above useless addition. 


O, God, our King, whose sovereign sway | 0, God, our King, whose sovereign sway 


The glorious hosts of heaven obey, The glorious host of heaven obey, 
And devils at thy presence flee, Display thy grace, exert thy power, 
Blest is the man that trusts in thee. Till all on earth thy name adore! (15.) 


Here hosts is surely more poetical and expressive than host, 
and the reference to evil spirits is a natural and appropriate 
contrast.* The fourth line is a gem, and cannot be spared. The 
lines substituted are prosaic, and have neither any connection 
with the subject, nor the slightest foundation in the original 
Psalm. 


‘¢ This work shall make my heart rejoice, | ‘‘ This work shall make my heart rejoice, 
And spend the remnant of my days.” | Andcheer the remnant of my days.” (45.) 





* Dominus exercituum: “ qui determinat quid faciendum sit per exercitum bono- 
rum angelorum e¢ malorum.” 
Albert. ad Lib. Nahum, Cap. 2, (ed. Vulg. ad Marg.) 
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“Cheer” seems only to weaken the effect of the preceding 


“ rejoice.” 
According to thy faithful word. 


And when his strokes are felt, 
His strokes are fewer than our crimes. 


That were a present far too small. 
Loud ring the harps around the throne. 
And there’s no weeping there. 

To our Immanuel’s name. 

Do our imperious lusts subdue. 


Jesus, our Lord, arise, 
Scatter our enemies, 
And make them fall. 


To the great One in Three. 
Makes the dead sinner live. 


Then he displays his pardoning love. 


The pangs he bore, what tongue can tell. 


The head that once was crowned with 
thorns, 
Is crowned with glory now. 





And come, according to thy word. (82.) 


And when his wrath is felt, 


Jts strokes are fewer than our crimes.* 
(161.) 
That were an offering far too small. (316.) 


Loud sound the harps around the throne, 


(273.) 
And weeping is not there! (273.) 
To great Immanuel’s name. (286.) 
All our imperious lusts subdue. (465.) 
Jesus, our Lord, descend, 
From all our foes defend, 
Nor let us fall! (474.) 
To thee, great One in Three. (ib.) 
Makes dying sinners live.+ (477.) 


He now displays his pardoning love. 
(325.) 
What he endured, oh, who can tell. (332.) 


Jesus, our Head, once crowned with 
thorns, 


Here a poetical and beautiful figure is destroyed. 


Vile and full of sin I am. 


When strong temptations fright my heart. 


When the great water-floods prevail. 
Steadfast on this my soul relies, 


To raise his figure here. 


Is crowned with glory now. (370.) 
False and full of sin I am. (409.) 
Whene’er temptations fright my heart. 
; (637.) 
When high the water-floods prevail. 
(670.) 
On this my steadfast soul relies. (683.) 
To raise his honor here! (974.) 


This emendation makes the line (to us) unintelligible. 


And thine own church be filled with 
? [praise. 

God, my Redeemer, lives, 

And often from the skies 

Looks down. 





And make Jerusalem a praise! (1122.) 


God, my Redeemer, lives, 
And ever from the skies 


Looks down. (1274.) 





* “ Whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth.” 
+ “And you hath he quickened who were dead.” 
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Surely this beautiful figure, so appropriate to the glorified 
humanity of the Redeemer, might have been spared. 

These instances, out of many, must suffice. But such as 
these, though the most numerous, are by no means the worst 
class of alterations. The following abbreviation and transpo- 
sition appears to be partially original : 





Great God, create my heart anew, Behold, I fall before thy face, 

And form my spirit pure and true ; My only refuge is thy grace : 

O, make me wise betimes, to spy [see] Great God, create my heart anew, 

My danger and my remedy. And form my spirit pure and true! 
Behold, I fall before thy face, (492.) 
My only refuge is thy grace: 

No outward forms can make me clean, 

The leprosy lies deep within. 





The 1023d hymn, though credited to Newton, is copied 
verbatim from the Church Psalmody, and there attributed to 
“Drummond.” The original by Newton consists of five double 
stanzas, making ten single ones, of which two only are adopt- 
ed in the Church Psalmody, the first being repeated at the 
close, and a third supplied (we presume) by “ Drummond,” 
making four in all! a few alterations (not improvements, we 
think) are inserted, as usual. The 80th hymn is Newton’s, 
(excepting the first verse,) but is not credited to him. The 
real first verse, and the last, are omitted, the second is made 
the 5th, and some very needless alterations are introduced.* 
We must here warn all future compilers not to trust Pratt’s 
Collection as an authority for hymns. We have never had the 
pleasure of seeing it, but this is at least the third instance known 
to us in which old hymns in a new dress have been credited to 
it by the unsuspecting editors of “ Select Hymns,” or “ Church 
Psalmody.” The 298th hymn is so altered from the form 
which we have always supposed the correct one, as to be 
hardly recognizable. In the 348th (one of Watts’s most strik- 
ing lyrics) only two stanzas out of six are retained. In the 
378th (the last verse being omitted) and others, the first verse 
is repeated at the end, after the fashion of the Church Psalm- 





* The original hymn of Newton may be found in Worcester’s selection, (125.) 
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ody, but not, we think, with good effect. The 383d, by Mrs. 
Steele, is in a form very different from what we have been ac- 
customed to, and does not strike us as improved. ‘“ Nearly 
one-half of the 371st is omitted. The 512th is changed from 
Long to Common Meter, and the word wanderer is treated as 
a dissyllable throughout, to the manifest detriment of poetic 
euphony, whatever musical reasons there may be for it. In 
the 438th one-third of every verse is omitted. The 523d is not 
ouly altered, but two out of six stanzas are omitted, and two 
others most unpoetically transposed. By a curious coin- 
cidence, the genius of Toplady is here again the victim. The 
566th is not only much altered from Watts, but a kind of 
paraphrase or imitation of the same hymn is given else- 
where, (729,) and credited to “ Bathurst.” Inthe 840th the 
last verse is omitted, and the two preceding are transposed. 
The 1095th is made up of two verses of 873, (by Doddridge,) 
with one more added anonymously. In the 956th, nearly one 
half the hymn is omitted, and the second verse transferred to 
the end. The 935th, (credited to Watts,) 992d, (of which the 
original is given at 887,) 1250th, and 12734, (all anonymous,) 
belong all, if we mistake not, to the celebrated Scotch para- 
phrases, and are “founded on” hymns of Watts, whose golden 
web has been thoroughly raveled and re-woven, with occa- 
sionally a large admixture of brass, into a very plain and 
useful material of its kind ; but it is not always poetry. These 
paraphrases are much admired by the Scottish people, whose 
religious lyrics had previously consisted chiefly of a very 
quaint version of the Psalms. Some of them were prepared 
by men of poetical taste, who have, perhaps, in a few instan- 
ces, improved upon the originals. But in general they are 
better adapted to illustrate the predominance of logic over im- 
agination in the minds of their artificers, than to serve any use- 
ful purpose among us. 

But besides objectionable alterations of standard hymns, the 
Sabbath Hymn Book contains, as we think, many hymns 
which scarcely deserve a place there. We are conscious that 
it is an invidious and hazardous undertaking to criticise what 
has been approved not only in high quarters, but sometimes by 
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a kind of universal suffrage. Yet if our definition of a good 
hymn is correct, (and we think it is sustained by the editors 
of the Sabbath Hymn Book and the Church Psalmody, in their 
respective prefaces,) we are warranted in protesting against 
a multitude of productions which are current among us. 

And first, we believe all are agreed that hymns simply di- 
dactic or argumentative, and unrelieved by the warmth of 
emotion or the play of imagination, are better omitted. We 
have already referred to one such, (550)—we add another spe- 
cimen, (1225): 

The people of the Lord 
Are on their way to heaven: 


There they obtain their great reward, 
The prize will there be given, dc. 


This is very true, but not very poetically stated. The same 
idea substantially is expressed by Watts, as follows, (889) : 
“ Then let my soul march boldiy on, 
Press forward to the heavenly gate ; 


There peace and joy eternal reign, 
And glittering robes for conquerors wait.” 


Here every line glows with emotion, and tangible images 
and figures of beauty take the place of mere abstractions. 

Again, when we cannot get the dest versions of the Psalms 
of David, we must be content with the second best; but after 
reading or singing such lines as the following, 


“ Who knows the wonders of thy ways ? 
Who shall fulfill thy boundless praise ?* 


we do not care to have the same thought repeated to us in such 
a form as this: 
“Who can his mighty deeds express, 
Not only vast, but numberless? (181.) 


Again, where hymns are unexceptionable in form, they may 
be so deficient in poetical merit as not only to be unsuitable 
for use, but to do serious injury, to the taste and character of 
the religious public. We have no desire to set up our own 
judgment as a standard for others, but we think an analysis of 





* This beautiful Psalm of Watts is not to be found in the Sabbath Hymn Book. 
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some popular hymns would make it difficult for any one to 
defend them. Let it be remembered that a good hymn is not 
a mere expression of Christian emotion, in lines such as any 
good man of any education can string together—it is the ut- 
terance of a poet, standing on a higher level than ourselves, 
and is meant to raise us for the time being to his own eleva- 
tion. It cannot do this if it is crude, illogical, random, sing- 
song, or mere prose cut into lengths. To illustrate our mean- 
ing more fully, we will endeavor to analyze, as briefly as possi- 
ble, two hymns, which are to be found not only in the Sabbath 
Hymn Book, but in many other collections, and are frequently 
used and commended by a large class of Christians. Both are 
by foreign authors, one of whom, at least, is no longer living. 
The first is No. 651 of this book, where it is somewhat im- 
proved : 
“O Lord, I would delight in thee, 
And on thy care depend : 
To thee inevery trouble flee, 
My best, my only friend !” 

This verse, though not highly poetical, is consecutive and 
logical in thought, affectionate in expression, and smooth in 
versification, and might fairly claim a place in a hymn-book, 
if followed by a few more of similar character. But, unfor- 
tunately, the author’s inspiration seems only to have extended 
two lines further, and the remainder of the hymn exhibits, as 
we think, merely a succession of efforts (aided by plagiarisms) 
to say something, where there was nothing more to say. 


‘“‘ When all created streams are dried, 
Thy fullness is the same.” 


These are fine lines—the best in the hymn. But were they 
not more than suggested by this verse of Watts? 


“ From thee, when creature streams run low, 
And mortal comforts die, 
Perpetual springs of life shall flow, 
And raise our pleasures high.” 


The next line is unquestionably original : 
“May I with this be satisfied !” 
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Whether this means “with this fact,” or “with this fullness,” 
it is sadly out of place, and a poor letting down from the noble 
confidence expressed just before. 


“ And glory in thy name !” 


This is good, (though not original,) but out of place. The 
subject is not that of “ glorying in the Lord,” but of trusting 
him in time of doubt and trial. 


“No good in creatures can be found, 
But may be found in thee !” 


A remarkable concession to the Giver of every good gift! 
Had the author written : 


“Which does not come from thee,” 


it would, at least, have been sound doctrine, though very infe- 
rior to what had already been so much better said. 


“T must have all things, and abound, 
While God is God to me.” 


This is substantially the same thought, very prosaically ex- 


pressed. 
“OQ that I had a stronger faith 
To look within the veil ; 
To credit what my Saviour saith, 
Whose word can never fail.” 


The first line is extremely prosaic, though made out of a 
good line of Watts. The whole is little more than these frag- 
ments of Watts, put together : 


“O for a strong, a lasting faith.” 
“ And look within the veil.” 

“To credit what the Almighty saith.” 
“ The waters never fail.” 


The utter incongruity of images between the second and 
third lines, is of course natural enough. 


“He who has made my heaven secure, 
Will here all good provide.” 


This is not only unpoetical, but has a tone of self-interest, 
far below the somewhat similar argument of the Apostle: 
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“ He that spared not his own Son,” &c., (not “he who will 
take us safe to heaven.”) 


“While Christ is rich, canI be poor?” 


Another repetition of the same thought, already repeated in a 
previous verse, but having no immediate connection with the 


context. 
“ What can I want beside ?” 


Here, again, we have a line of Watts, excellent in its place, 
but not in ¢Azs place. Beside what? The answer in Watts is 
plain and definite—“the Lord.” But here it is—nothing but 
an inference. 


“O, Lord, I cast my care on thee ;” 
a good conclusion, but, as usual, not poetically expressed. 

“T triumph and adore.” 
Casting care, triumph, and adoration—what a combination of 
incongruous mental operations!—we cannot say images, for 


there is not an image in the whole hymn, except in the lines 
taken from Watts. 


“ Henceforth my great concern shall be 
To love and please thee more.” 


Again we say, an excellent conclusion, but where is its con- 
nection with what went before? The same lines might with 
equal propriety conclude almost any other devotional hymn. 
Our next specimen is No. 788 of the Sabbath Hymn Book.* 
“O that I could forever dwell 
With Mary, at my Saviour’s feet!” 
A natural, though somewhat hyperbolical exclamation, for we 
know that Mary was not always there. 


“ And view the form I love so well.” 


We may speak figuratively of loving a form familiar to us, 
meaning, of course, the spit which animates it; but it is 





* We quote both these hymns in their original form, not as improved by the 
editors of the Sabbath Hymn Book. 
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surely a mere abuse of metaphor to speak of a form we have 
never seen, as “the form we love so well.” 


“ And all his tender words repeat.” 


This line seems merely thrown in to eke out the verse. Of 
course it can mean nothing—for neither Mary nor the author 
would be likely to interrupt such teachings by repeating 
them ! 


“The world shut out from ai/ my soul, 
And heaven brought in with all its bliss ; 
Say, is there aught from pole to pole, 
One moment to compare with this ?” 
With what? the world shut out? or heaven brought in? with 
“ all the soul ?” or “ all its bliss?” What is meant by “ ad/ the 
soul?” and how can heaven, with “ add its bliss,” be brought 
into it, in this world? Again, if “this” refers to a state of 
mind, there is no propriety in comparing it with “aught from 
pole to pole,” which can only refer to earthly objects, real or 
ideal. Beyond the vague impression of sonorous periods, this 
verse would seem therefore to have no particular meaning, or 
definite purpose. 
“ This is the hidden life I prize, 
A life of penitential love; 
When most my follies I despise, 
And raise the highest thoughts above.” 
The evident piety and devout feeling vaguely manifested in 
these lines, almost disarm criticism. We must, however, re- 
mark, that the author seems to confound the “ hidden life” of 
fellowship with God, which is, or should be, the constant aim 
of the Christian, with those comparatively brief periods of 
strong religious emotion (“ penitential love,”) to which the 
word life seems inappropriate. The last line is quite beyond 
criticism. When thoughts are raised, they are doubtless high ; 
but to raise the highest thoughts above, is a combination we 
cannot pretend to analyze. 
“When all I am I clearly see, 
And freely own with deepest shame ; 


When the Redeemer’s love to me 
Kindles within a deathless flame.” 
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Here the subject becomes more definite, and the ideas consec- 
utive. The first line, however, is awkwardly expressed, and 
“humbly ” would surely have been better than “ freely ” in 
the second. The last suggests an incongruity—for how can a 
deathless flame be constantly re-kindled? Still, this verse seems 
the best in the hymn. 


“ Thus would I live till nature fail, 
And all my former sins forsake.” 


Here the confusion of ideas returns, and a new incongruity is 
added. To “ live till nature fai,” is something permanent and 
continuous; to forsake sin is an instantaneous, definite act. 
The mind feels the incongruity, and is puzzled. Again, “form- 
er sins” cannot be forsaken, for they do not become former 
sins till they are forsaken. The last couplet,— 


“Then rise to God within the veil, 
And of eternal joys partake,” — 


is principally taken from good sources, viz : 


“To rise within the veil ;” ( Watts.) 

“T may of endless life partake ;” (Bishop Ken.) 
but in its present form and connection, the effect is decidedly 
prosaic. 

We have persevered to the end of this disagreeable and 
thankless task, in the hope of doing something towards intro- 
ducing a higher standard of Christian lyrics. The authors of 
these hymns were men of acknowledged, perhaps eminent pi- 
ety and devotion, but not poets—at least, the poetical element 
is wanting in these productions. When the first start of en- 
thusiasm is made, there are no wings of creative imagination 
to continue the flight, and they are reduced to plagiarisms and 
various shifts to eke out the requisite number of stanzas, which 
are thus rendered vague, incomplete, and incongruous, as we 
have endeavored to show. Now it seems tous impossible for 
such hymns to be extensively used without greatly lowering the 
standard of taste, and injuring the mental and moral develop- 
ment of the community. Instead of carrying the thoughts 
and feelings of the reader away from earth, and fixing them on 
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God, heaven, and the great facts of religion, they are continu- 
ally beating about in the narrow sphere of self; instead of a 
clear, logical course of consecutive thought, they are filled 
with repetitions of the same idea, or a jumble of unconnected 
and incongruous ideas; instead of employing definite pic- 
tures, images, and poetical figures, they deal in mere state- 
ments or empty abstractions. This is only saying, in other 
words, that they are not poetry, but prose. Such hymns 
abound in all collections, and we think the Sabbath Hymn 
Book has its full share. Now there is no necessity for this. 
Five hundred good hymns are better and more useful by them- 
selves, than if mixed up with an equal number of poor ones. 
Nos. 909, 926, 928, and 707 of this book, will serve to show 
how similar subjects to those of the above two hymns may be 
well treated, even by poets not always of the highest order. 
It isa great mistake to suppose that good hymns will not bear 
strict literary criticism. From that almest inspired effusion of 
Dr. Watts, 


“When I survey the wondrous cross,” 


down through a long list of productions of various merit, we 
shall generally find them filled with logical thought, definite 
ideas, congruous images, and correct expressions. 

There are perhaps few utterly prosaic hymns in this book ; 
but we think there are many whose poetical character is not 
high enough to warrant their insertion, to the exclusion of so 
many acknowledged master-pieces, in so large a collection. A 
number of these have a sing-song character, which is becom- 
ing alarmingly fashionable ; others are rather short religious 
poems, suited to private perusal, than Christian lyrics to be 
sung. Others again, have a mannerism, very different from 
the terse, concentrated, simple style, which is essential toa 
true hymn. It would be invidious to attempt to point out such, 
but we may instance (almost at random) 1262, and perhaps 
1261. Moreover, to sing the former congregationally, is a feat 
(we fear) beyond the reach of the present generation. We 
may venture to add a hope that a few at least of Bonar’s hymns 
may be omitted in later editions. 

Finally, we regret to miss in the Sabbath Hymn Book many 
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standard hymns, any one of which we would gladly purchase 
with more than one from its present contents. We have al- 
ready trespassed so long on the patience of our readers, that 
we must content ourselves with indicating but a portion of those 
whose absence we have noted. Such are from Watts : 
“ Blest is the man, forever blest, 
Whose guilt is pardoned by his God.” 
“0 God of mercy, hear my call !” 
“My God, permit my tongue 
This joy, to call thee mine!” 
“ Salvation is forever nigh 
The souls that fear and trust the Lord.” 


“ Blest are the souls that hear and know 
The gospel’s joyful sound.” 





“ Keturn, O God of love, return !” 
“Th’ Almighty reigns, exalted high.” 
“To God the great, the ever blest.” 
“Thus the eternal Father spake.” 
‘Forever blessed be the Lord.” 

“ Thus saith the high and lofty One.” 
“Hosanna to the Prince of light.” 

“ Laden with guilt, and full of fears.” 
‘“* Away from every mortal care.” 
“The Lord descending from above.” 
“Let us adore th’ eternal Word.” 

“ Jesus has gone above the skies.” 
“Our spirits join t’ adore the Lamb.” 


And the sublime doxology : 
“Blest be the Father and hislove !” 


The following, by Doddridge, are but samples of a larger 
number omitted: 





“Eternal source of every joy !” 
“OQ Zion, tune thy voice.” 
“ Look down, O Lord, with pitying eye.” 
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“ How swift the torrent rolis.” 
“ Great Lord of angels, we adore.” 
“My God, and is thy table spread ?” 
“ Behold th’ amazing sight.” 
“To-morrow, Lord, is thine.” 
The following, by other authors, are also omitted : 


‘*Come, tune ye saints your noblest strains, 


Your dying, rising Lord to sing.” (Mrs, Steele.) 
“ There is a God, all nature speaks.” (Jb.) 
“ Father of all, we bow to thee.” 
“ And let this feeble body fail.” 


We repeat, we have named but a fraction of the numerous 
hymns whose absence from this collection will be painfully 
felt. We cannot but express a hope that at least a part of 
these may be admitted in some future edition. 

We have noticed some rather serious misprints, which we 
hope will soon be corrected. We hardly know whether to 
place among these the very peculiar punctuation of a line in 
the 428th hymn: 


“ Butone alone, the Saviour, speaks !” 


whereby the poet, instead of asserting (as he intended) that 
only one star in the heavens (the star of Bethlehem) speaks 
[of] the Saviour, is made to declare that only one star speaks, 
and that star is the Saviour! While on this subject we may 
remark that the punctuation seems occasionally faulty, espe- 
cially in a too great abundance of commas. 

To conclude, while we regard the present compilation as a 
rich treasury of sacred lyrics, and as in some respects an im- 
provement upon its predecessors, we must express our opinion 
that it still comes far short of what we want, and may hope ul- 
timately to possess. In the meantime, it is not only most 
valuable for present use, but as a guide and help to further 
progress. It marks an era of reaction from a state of things 
which we cannot review with complacency, and from which 
we rejoice to be even partially emancipated. But much 
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remains to be accomplished in this important department of 
Christian service. The influence of sacred song (whether poe- 
try or doggerel) in the religious world, is beyond computation, 
and the public mind is becoming daily more alive to its impor- 
tance. May its claims be rightly appreciated, and may our 
churches, our families, and private Christians, be led to resort 
more frequently and intelligently to these refreshing and de- 
lightful streams, which make glad the city of our God! 


The foregoing criticism, as the readers of it must have seen, 
is from a contributor whose residence in Massachusetts has 
made him particularly familiar with the faults of the books of 
psalmody, heretofore in general use among the Congregational 
churches of that commonwealth. He assumes, as Boston men 
are prone to do, that what is local there is really universal ; 
and thus it happens that the very first statement of the Article 
is a mistake in the matter of fact. It is not true that “less 
than fifty years ago, the Psalms and Hymns of Dr. Watts, in 
their original form and arrangement, reigned supreme in the 
Orthodox Congregational churches of New England.” There 
is room to doubt whether the Hymns of Watts, “in their 
original form and arrangement,” ever came into general use 
in that part of New England known to geography as the state 
of Connecticut. The Puritan prejudice against the use of unin- 
spired compositions “for the service of song in the house 9f 
the Lord,” seems to have been somewhat more obstinate in the 
churches of this state than in the churches of the Bay. The 
Psalms, as versified by Watts, or rather “imitated in the 
language of the New Testament,” gradually came into use, 
notwithstanding an opposition as blind, and almost as strenu- 
ous, as that which to this day excludes them from the churches 
in Scotland ; and the reason was that under that freedom and 
flow of versification, and that simple but exquisite beauty of 
imagery and language, the common sense and Christian con- 
sciousness of reasonable people recognized, for the most part, 
a true though evangelical paraphrase of that inspired liturgy 
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of song, the Psalms of the Old Testament. But the prejudice 
against praising God in hymns of merely human composition, 
though it may have died out among the English Congrega- 
tionalists, and perhaps in eastern Massachusetts, still lingered 
in Connecticut. After the separation of the United States from 
their connection with Great Britain, some changes were neces- 
sary in certain Psalms, which, as versified by Watts, contained 
allusions to the “ British isles,’ and the “ islands of the 
northern sea.” In Connecticut, the General Association com- 
mitted that work to Joel Barlow, instead of leaving it to be 
done (as we believe is was done elsewhere) by booksellers or 
unknown editors. Barlow’s revision of Watts’s Psalms was 
accompanied by a selection of seventy hymns from the same 
author. The subsequent career of Joel Barlow, in connection 
with French politics, gave an ill odor to his book as a book for 
use in churches, and in 1797, President Dwight was requested 
“to revise Dr. Watts’s imitation of the Psalms of David, so as 
to accommodate them to the state of the American churches ; 
and to supply the deficiency of those psalms which Dr. Watts 
had omitted.” The work being completed, the “ alterations 
and additions” were submitted to a joint-committee of the 
General Association and the Presbyterian General Assembly, 
and were by them approved. At the recommendation of the 
joint-committee, President Dwight appended to the Psalms “a 
selection of hymns,” two hundred and sixty-three in number, 
from Watts, Doddridge, and others. “ Had I followed my own 
judgment,” said he in his preface, “the collection would have 
been somewhat larger; but I found several judicious divines 
of opinion, that it would be better to make it still less.” This 
revision of the Psalm-book was the book in all the Congrega- 
tional churches of Connecticut, without any exception that has 
ever come to our knowledge.* It was also used in the Congre- 
gational and Plan-of-Union churches of New York and Ohio, 
wherever the emigration from Connecticut established public 
worship—wherever the missionaries from Connecticut organ- 
ized Christian institutions. 





* New Englander, IV, 326-329. 
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In Massachusetts, unfortunately, there being no General 
Association, nor any other public body that might act in behalf 
of the churches or their pastors, a different course was taken. 
There some of the earliest attempts to deviate from the use of 
Watts, unaltered and entire, were made, if we mistake not, in 
the interest of that latitudinarianism which resulted in the 
Unitarian defection. Watts, with all the juvenile crudities 
which are so offensive in some of his hymns, became, in that 
way or some other, a popular test of orthodoxy. So strong 
was -this feeling that when the elder Dr. Worcester published 
his abridgment of Watts, with a fourth book of hymns selected 
from various authors, he was soon compelled to fall back upon 
the old book unabridged, with his selection appended. Thus 
“Watts and Select” became for a time almost the only 
psalmody in the orthodox Congregational churches of Massa. 
chusetts, and, indeed, of the other New England states, Con- 
necticut excepted. When the Church Psalmody, compiled by 
Messrs. Greene and Mason, appeared, the opposition which it 
encountered was chiefly in the form of zeal for orthodoxy. 
But as the line of division between the Orthodox and the Uni- 
tarians had already been sharply and definitively drawn, and 
as the compilers were unquestionably connected with the 
orthodox body, the new book could not be put down in that 
way. Great and obvious as were its faults—obvious at least to 
every pastor who began to use it in public worship—it 
was incomparably less faulty than its sole competitor in that 
market. The merited celebrity of one of its authors as a com- 
poser of sacred music and a compiler of tune-books, and his 
great influence with choirs and teachers of country singing- 
schools, gave it a rapid introduction to congregations in all 
parts of the country. It found its way into Connecticut, and 
began to supersede Dwight’s revision of Watts in the churches 
there. 

The success of the Church Psalmody had two important re- 
sults. It impressed the churches generally with a conviction 
that improvement in their psalmody, as it was before the 
appearance of that book, was neither unlawful nor impractica- 
ble. At the same time it impressed individuals in various 
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parts of the country, with a confident belief that the business 
of compiling and publishing psalm-books and hymn-books for 
the churches, was lucrative as well as useful, and was fairly 
open to competition. The Christian Psalmist, the Church 
Psalmist, and the Parish Psalmody, came forth from various 
quarters, and with various success, to share in the harvest 
which the compilers and publishers of the Church Psalmody 
were reaping. In these circumstances the associated Pastors 
of Connecticut, annoyed with the growing diversity, finding 
that the book so long in use among them was likely to become 
obsolete, determined on making an attempt to re-unite their 
churches in the use of a book of Psalms and Hymns which 
should be their own. The attempt has been largely success- 
ful, though there are a few congregations in which the Church 
Psalmody has not yet been displaced. We, in Connecticut, 
are somewhat prejudiced against the wrangling and scrambling 
competition among private compilers and publishers of books 
for use in public worship, and against the system from which 
such scrambling and wrangling are inseparable. 

Our distant readers, therefore, can understand how it is that 
we in this latitude and longitude look on the new Andover 
Hymn Book through a somewhat different atmosphere from 
that of eastern Massachusetts; and why it is that while we 
cheerfully publish a review from that quarter, written with 
most evident impartiality, as well as with marked ability, 
we append some observations of our own from a different 
point of view. The question in Connecticut, and with many 
Congregational churches in New York and farther west, is not 
how much better this new book is than the Church Psalmody 
and the Watts and Select, but whether it is better on the whole 
than the “ Psalms and Hymns for Christian use and worship, 
prepared and set forth by the General Association of Con- 
necticut.” 

The most obvious and not the least important difference 
between the two books, is that which is announced in the differ- 
ence between the two title-pages. One of the two is a Psalm- 
book, with a collection of Hymns appended ; the other pro- 
fesses to be simply a Hymn-book. Nor is this a difference 
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merely in name. The Connecticut Psalm-book gives the 
entire collection of the Hebrew Psalms in a continuous series 
of versions by Watts and by other writers who have caught in 
various degrees the unrivaled felicity of his method and 
manner. Even those Psalms which Watts omitted as too full 
of certain peculiarities of the Old Testament religion to be 
easily “ imitated in the language of the New Testament,” are 
represented by versions which seize whatever in their spirit 
and meaning seems applicable to “ Christian use and worship.” 
This is in conformity with the ancient opinion (one of those 
opinions which have been held semper, ubique, ab omnibus) 
that the Hebrew Psalms are at least in some sense a divinely 
given body of songs for worship, to serve the people of God, 
“in all generations” and in every land and language, as a 
standard and a guide, and as a fountain of inspiration to all 
who would edify the church in hymns and spiritual songs. A 
Psalm-book with hymns and spiritual songs appended, gives 
the due place of honor to the Psalms. It assumes that the 
Psalms as such, and as distinguished from all those merely 
human compositions of song which spring out of the various 
conditions, exigencies, experiences, and intellectual and reli- 
gious habits of the church in successive ages, are always to be 
employed in lifting up to the one God of Israel the adoration 
and the penitence and praise of his redeemed and covenant 
people. There have indeed been collections of hymns, here- 
tofore, in which there was no distinct place for versions of the 
Psalms. Such are Nettleton’s, Rippon’s, Conder’s, and other 
collections that need not be mentioned, but all such hymn- 
books are supplementary to some version of the Psalms which 
they suppose to be already in use, and with which they do not 
venture to interfere. Among churches professing to hold the 
New England faith and order, no formal deviation from this 
principle took place, if we remember correctly, till the dis- 
tinction between Psalms and Hymns was ignored by the com- 
piler of the Plymouth Collection. Since that time the Con- 
gregational Hymn-Book, and now the Sabbath Hymn-Book, 
have followed in this respect the guidance of the Brooklyn 
Star. 
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But the question may arise whether this is not after all a 
mere difference of arrangement—as, for example, in the Con- 
gregational Hymn and Tune Book, which contains all the 
matter of the Connecticut Psalms and Hymns, arranged in con- 
nection with printed music for congregational singing. We 
answer that if it were merely a difference of arrangement, it 
would not therefore be insignificant, for the distinction between 
the psalms and other songs for worship, ought to be kept in 
mind by being kept in sight. But in the present instance, as 
in both the others to which we have referred, it is much more 
than a difference of arrangement. To make this plain, let the 
reader open the Connecticut Psalm-book at the beginning, and 
the Bible at the book of Psalms. The jirst of those old 
Hebrew odes of worship to the living God that were chanted 
so long ago beneath the sky of Palestine, and which have 
guided for so many ages and in so many varieties of speech, the 
worship of the universal church, is represented here by three 
versions: “ Blest is the man who shuns the place ;’—‘ The 
man is ever blest ;’—and “Happy the man whose cautious 
feet.” How spirited is each !—how beautiful !—how faithful 
to the spirit and sense of the original! Which of them would 
any pastor willingly expunge from the book which he uses in 
conducting public worship? Which of them would any 
Christian parent consent to leave out of the book which is to 
do more than any catechism can do towards forming the 
religious character of his children? Yet all these three are 
omitted from the Sabbath Hymn-Book, and that first Psalm is 
absolutely unrepresented in the collection. The second Psalm 
is represented in the Connecticut book by two versions: “ Why 
did the nations join to slay ;"—and “ Now Christ ascends on 
high.” The third is represented by three versions: “ My God, 
how many are my fears ;”—‘ The tempter to my soul hath 
said ;’—and “O Lord, how many are my foes.” But neither 
the second Psalm nor the third is represented by any version 
or imitation in the Andover book. The fourth Psalm is repre- 
sented in the Connecticut book by two versions: “ Lord, thou 
wilt hear me when I pray ;’—and “O God of grace and 
righteousness :”—of which the first finds favor in the sight of 
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the Andover compilers. One version of the fifth Psalm has a 
place in the Andover book: “Lord, in the morning thou shalt 
hear ;”—but, in addition to that, the Connecticut book gives 
from W. Goode, “ Whene’er the morning rays appear.” The 
Connecticut Psalm-book gives four versions of the siath 
Psalm: “ Lord, I can suffer thy rebukes ;’—“ In anger, Lord, 
rebuke me not;”—“In mercy, not in wrath, rebuke ;”—and 
“Gently, gently, lay thy rod ;’—the first three from Watts, 
the fourth from Lyte. Of these the Andover Hymn-Book 
gives only the last. The seventh Psalm is represented by two 
versions in the book of Psalms and Hymns, and by none in the 
Sabbath Hymn-Book. The eighth Psalm is represented in one 
book by five versions, four from Watts, and the fifth from W. 
Goode; in the other, two from Watts are given, and for the 
remaining three is substituted one of Tate and Brady’s handi- 
work, beginning, 
“O thou to whom all creatures bow, 
Within this earthly frame.” 


We need not proceed in these details. It may suffice to say, 
that of the one hundred and fifty Psalms, only ninety are 
represented in the Andover book by anything that pretends 
to be a version even of a single fragment. Some of the omis- 
sions, we must say, are quite surprising. Would any pastor, 
for example, feel as if it would be practicable for him to con- 
duct public worship, year after year, without being permitted 
ever to give out any one of Watts’s four versions from the 
thirty-second Psalm, as found in the Connecticut Psalms and 
Hymns? Which of them would any church be willing to 
strike out from its liturgy of song? Who can tell us which 
of the four is most exquisite in beauty and melody,—or which 
it is that utters most felicitously the very thought and spirit of 
the original? Which of them is not too familiar to be quoted 
here? Or which of them, if quoted entire, familiar as it is, 
would fail to be read with as deep a joy as if it had never been 
seen before? The short meter version in four stanzas,— 


* O blessed souls are they,”"— 


the common meter version in five stanzas,— 
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“ Happy the man to whom his God 
No more imputes his sin,” — 
and the two long meter versions of different portions of the 
Psalm, the first, of ver. 1, 2, 
“Blest is the man, forever blest, 
Whose guilt is pardoned by his God,” 
and the other of ver. 3-8, 
“While I keep silence and conceal 
My heavy guilt within my heart,” 
are like the different parts of a majestic harmony. Each one 
brings out, as it were, better than any other, its own share of 
the manifold riches contained in the original inspiration of the 
Psalm. Yet of this most evangelical and most poetic Psalm, 
the Sabbath Hymn-Book gives no version at all, nor any 
pretense of one. 

Doubtless the Andover compilers, one and all, like the poet 
in the “ Rehearsal,” would be “ happy to explain,” and could 
give reasons in abundance, satisfactory to many minds, for 
omitting from their collection so many of the Psalms. Doubt- 
less they have done this not capriciously, nor at hap-hazard, 
but according to some theory of their own. Our design in 
pointing out these omissions, is not to condemn peremptorily 
the principle (whatever it may be) which has determined their 
selections and their omissions, but to show, by this example, 
that if the Psalms are not put by themselves, according to the 
old fashion, in the place of honor, the churches are likely to 
lose them altogether from “ the service of song in the house of 
the Lord.” It is for the churches to say now, under the guid- 
ance of their pastors, whether they will finally give up the old 
theory of a Psalm-book, with hymns and spiritual songs 
appended, and have nothing but a Hymn-book for use in their 
families and in their worshiping assemblies. The three books 
that have been last offered to the Congregational churches in 
this country, are alike in this respect,—the Plymouth Col- 
lection, the Congregational Hymn-Book, and the Sabbath 
Hymn-Book, and where they are introduced, the Psalms, as 
such, are given up. We have an opinion on this point ; and 
our examination of these three books confirms it. Our opinion 
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is, that the Psalms, versified in the method of which Watts 
has given the most illustrious example, are the sheet-anchor of 
our system of worship—that without them we shall be continu- 
ally drifting away from the simple directness of a truly spirit- 
ual worship, with all the shifting tides of subjective sentimen- 
talism in religious experience, and with all the changes of 
mental philosophy in its relations to theology. 

A second difference between the two books in their idea and 
conception, is less obviously intimated in their respective title- 
pages. One is, “ Psalms and Hymns for Christian use and 
worship ;” the other is a “ Sabbath Hymn-book for the service 
of song in the house of the Lord.” The old idea and use of 
the New England Psalm-book made it a book for the family 
and for the closet as well as for the church in its Sabbath 
assemblies. It was not for the singers’ gallery only, nor for 
the meeting-house only—still less was it, after the fashion of 
some “up-town” city churches in these days, a mere libretto, 
explanatory of the operatic performances in the organ-loft—it 
was carried home at the close of public worship, (save when 
the family was rich enough, as all families now are, to have 
duplicate copies for the pew and for the dwelling ;) and at 
home it was a manual of worship and of religious nurture and 
influence, less formal indeed than the catechism, but more 
efficacious to inform the mind and to mold the heart—as the 
theology of intellect is always less efficacious than the theology 
of feeling and affection. The Connecticut book was compiled 
by men who were, in some degree, influenced by the old 
theory of the uses of such a book. In their “ Directions” for 
the use of this book, they have a section for “ Pastors and 
others conducting public worship,” a section for “those who 
direct the singing,” and a section for “worshipers generally.” 
Under this last head, after commending “the habitual and 
general use of psalms and hymns in private and family 
worship,” they say, 


“ Although certain Hymns, in this book, are placed by themselves, as chiefly 
appropriate to occasions of private and domestic devotion, the use of the book at 
home ought not to be limited to those Hymns. The whole book should be a house- 
hold book to the families, and a closet book to the individuals, of the congrega- 
tions in which it is used for public worship. The versions of Psalms, when com- 
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pared with each other, and with the scriptural text to which each version is re- 
ferred, will be found to constitute a lucid evangelical exposition of almost every 
sentence of that portion of the written word. The Hymns, if studied in their 
arrangement, will be an efficient help to catechetical and other didactic instruction, 
in impressing the system of evangelical truth, not merely upon the memory, but, 
by God’s blessing, upon the heart.” 

It is not cur purpose to assume or to argue that this theory 
in regard to the usefulness of a book of psalms and hymns is 
the true theory. We only say that this theory evidently had 
an effect upon the compilation of the book prepared and pub- 
lished by the General Association of Connecticut. The oppo- 
site theory presided over the compilation of Church Psalmody, 
and made it what it is. It can hardly be supposed that the 
compilers of that book regarded it in any other light than as a 
book for the meeting-house, and preéminently for the use of 
choirs. It is a book to be left in the pews. Who would ever 
think of carrying it home and reading it as a book of devo- 
tional poetry? Who, except under the force of habits pre- 
viously formed, would ever think of using it in the family as a 
means of religious instruction, or in the closet for personal 
edification? The musical hieroglyphics in the margin, show 
what it was made for. Far be it from us to imply that the 
same theory domineered in the same degree over the compila- 
tion of the new book now before us. Dr. Lowell Mason is a 
wiser man, as well as older, than he was when he made the 
Church Psalmody. Yet the title page tells what the book is, 
without one unmeaning word. The influence of the musician 
betrays itself too often. An example of this occurs in that fine 
hymn of Charles Wesley’s, “ Rejoice, the Lord is king.” All 
other collections, in which that hymn is found, so far as our 
knowledge extends, give the chorus of that hymn, repeated in 
every stanza, thus, 

“ Lift up the heart, lift up the voice, 
Rejoice aloud, ye saints rejoice,” 
which, (for some musical reason surely, and no other,) is 
changed by the Sabbath Hymn Book into 
“ Lift up your hearts, lift up your voice ; 
Rejoice !—again, J say, rejoice!” 
But here we touch the vexed question of changes in the 
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original text of the authors to whom the compilers of these 
books are primarily indebted for the material out of which 
their books are made. The extravagant protestations of some 
writers—such, for example, as we happen occasionally to meet 
in some of the Boston newspapers—against all alteration or 
abridgment of anything by compilers of psalmody, and the 
exceeding sensitiveness which others so often manifest, may be 
taken as conclusive evidence that the subject is not fairly’ 
understood. 

Sometimes the outcry against mutilation, so called, assumes 
that a compiler must always take the whole of a given compo- 
sition or else omit it altogether. But why? Where are we to 
find such a rule of literary ethics? Is there any immorality in 
a book of elegant extracts? Ifthe compiler of a reading book 
for schools judges that Hamlet’s Soliloquy, “To be or not to 
be,” is suited to his object, may he not use it without intro- 
ducing the whole tragedy of which it is a part? If a com- 
piler, gathering the materials of a hymn-book, thinks that a 
portion of Pope’s Messiah would be a good hymn, may he not 
take it without taking the whole poem? Is any wrong done 
to Dr. Watts, to his memory and fame, or to any interest which 
he endeavored to serve, when we make a judicious selection 
from his Psalms and Hymns, instead of taking the whole 
volume just as he left it in the latest edition of his life-time? 
If you say that each separate hymn or version of a psalm is 
complete in itself, and may therefore be selected for our use 
without bringing us under obligation to adopt into our 
collection Watts entire, on what principle is it that we are re- 
quired to take the whole or none of any particular composition 
from his pen? May the minister who is conducting public 
worship on a given occasion, omit certain stanzas of a hymn 
and require the congregation to omit them; and may not 
a compiler, who is preparing a book to be used in public 
worship, make the same omission? Did Watts himself intend 
that a piece of twelve or sixteen stanzas shouid always be sung 
entire, or entirely passed over? What is it but nonsense to cry 
out, mutilation ! literary immorality! and all that, simply 
because a compiler, instead of loading down his book with the 
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whole of a given composition, selects those stanzas which he 
regards as suited to the purpose of his book? The only reason- 
able question is, whether the selection of stanzas is judiciously 
made—whether the piece, considered in reference to the uses 
for which a hymn-book ought to be made, is better or worse for 
the abridgment which it has undergone. 

So of alterations. Just as the compilers and translators of 
the English book of Common Prayer, at the time of the Refor- 
mation, had a right to take good forms of prayer wherever 
they might find them, whether the old forms of the Latin mass- 
books, or the newer forms of the Genevan service-book, and to 
modify those forms at their own discretion ; or as the Episcopa- 
lians of this country, when the United States had become 
independent, had a right (which nobody as yet has questioned) 
to adapt the forms of the English Common Prayer to the opin- 
ions, wants, tastes, and all the circumstances of Episcopalian- 
ism in a republican country ; so compilers, who undertake to 
prepare for the churches a liturgy of sacred song, have the 
same right of adapting all the material of their work to their 
end. A hymn is a form of worship, a form in which the 
voices as well as the hearts of the worshipers are supposed to 
be united. A hymn-book isa liturgy. When a hymn is given 
out in public worship, the question who wrote it, is nobody’s 
business. Perhaps it was written at first for some special occa- 
sion, and has been altered and modified to get rid of local and 
special allusions, and to make it suitable for ordinary occa- 
sions. Perhaps when it came from the hands of its first 
author, it was not a hymn, but only a private and personal 
meditation of the writer without any thought of its being used 
as a form of public or social worship ; but a few changes in 
expression, in arrangement, or in the form of thought, have 
adapted it to universal use. Perhaps it was written by some 
fervent and gifted but illiterate saint, who had not mastered the 
anomalies of English grammar ; and a little alteration has re- 
formed not only its orthography, but its syntax and its prosody, 
nor is any crime committed if, even in the department of ety- 
mology, it has been improved by substituting an exact word for 
one that was too vague, or a felicitous word for one that was 
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offensive to a cultivated taste. It may have had, at first, some 
sectarian or heretical notion incorporated with its structure, or 
some special whimsy of the writer may have deformed it; 
and the change of a word or two, here and there, may have 
brought it into fall concord with the common faith and worship 
of the universal Church. When the hymn is actually used in 
worship, its words are the words not of the original writer, nor 
of the compiler, but of that worshiping assembly. It is not at 
all a communication from the author to the assembly, sung to 
them and claiming their admiration of his gifts, but the metri- 
cal form of words in which the assembly itself, with accordant 
voices, utters its united thought and feeling in the ear of God. 
The right of adapting metrical forms to the better edification 
of the church, is, to us, as self-evident as the right of modify- 
ing unversified forms of worship, or as the right of using in free 
prayer (as all our ministers do, consciously or unconsciously) 
phrases and sentences, more or less changed at the moment, 
which others have used before, and which may be traced per- 
haps to Baxter, to Calvin, or to some ancient liturgy. To dis- 
cuss “the rights of authorship” in such a connection, mean- 
ing thereby the rights of Watts or Doddridge, or somebody 
else who died a hundred years ago, or the rights of the old firms 
of Tate and Brady, and Sternhold and Hopkins, (firms long 
ago dissolved and their accounts all settled,) is to talk nonsense. 
Neither Montgomery nor Newton, neither Wesley nor Toplady, 
neither Doddridge nor Watts, nor all of them together, if they 
could all come back from among the dead, would have any 
right to interfere with the liberty of worship in any congrega- 
tion, or to say, You shall not sing our hymns at all, unless you 
will consent to sing them entire and verbatim as we left them 
when we died. 

It is for this reason that the names of authors ought not 
to be printed with the hymns in a book designed for the use of 
worshiping assemblies. The obtrusion of an author’s name in 
immediate connection with the words which the congregation 
are to sing, wakens a train of thought impertinent to the act 
of worship. It brings the compiler under an obligation to take 
care not only that the hymn itself, as printed in his book, is 
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suited to the use of a Christian congregation uttering their 
thoughts and emotions in song before God, but also that the 
poet, whose personality is thus introduced as an element in the 
act of worship, is a fit person to lead their devotion. We 
think that even the pastor of Plymouth Church, with all his 
profession of liberality in such matters, would not knowingly 
trust a person like the late Thomas Moore, or the late rollicking 
editor of Blackwood’s Magazine, to lead that great congrega- 
tion in an act of prayer, even if the prayer had been written 
down beforehand, and had been submitted to his critical in- 
spection. Why, then, should the personality of Moore or Wil- 
son, or of a prophetess like Miss Harriet Martineau, be pre- 
sented to an orthodox Puritan congregation, as that of the 
mind which guides them in an act of sacred song? It is re- 
markable that in Dwight’s collection no hymn is introduced 
from any author whom the churches of Connecticut, or of the 
General Assembly, even in that day, would not have readily 
admitted to full communion. No Unitarian or Arminian, not 
even the sweet singer of Arminian Methodism, was permitted 
to contribute a stanza to that book. But the Congregational 
Hymn-Book, as well as the Plymouth, making large professions 
of respect for the rights of authorship and “the original inspi- 
ration” of whatever poet, and studiously disowning the right 
of compilers to do anything else than bring together in one 
volume the fit productions of fit authors, actually introduces 
the most equivocal, or rather the most unequivocal personages 
as leaders of God’s people in their praise. This is somewhat 
as if a pastor should say to his congregation, “ Brethren, let us 
praise God by uniting with Tom Moore in one of his sacred 
melodies.” To just such absurdities do we come by denying the 
rights and duties of compilers, out of deference to the imagi- 
nary rights of authors. 

We hold, then, not that every prosaic editor should under- 
take to tinker hymns at his own prosaic discretion, nor that 
hymns and versions of psalms, long familiar to the voices and 
the hearts of worshipers, should be rudely tampered with to 
suit the private judgment or the private fastidiousness of any 
individual ; but that any editor who, by judicious changes, 
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makes a composition really better as a hymn, and more 
acceptable to the churches, deserves commendation and thanks 
rather than censure. An example or two will at once explain 
and vindicate our position. 

The following hymn, we believe, was first introduced to the 
American churches by the compilers of the Church Psalm- 
ody : 

“ Firmly I stand on Zion’s hill, 
And view my starry crown ; 
No power on earth my hope can shake, 
Nor hell can thrust me down. 


“ The lofty hills, and stately towers 
That lift their heads on high, 
Shall all be leveled low in dust— 
Their very names shall die. 


“ The vaulted heavens shall melt away, 
Built by Jehovah’s hands, 
But firmer than the heavens, the rock 
Of my salvation stands.” 

This hymn is ascribed to Swain, an author whose name has 
no special sacredness in this country, and of whom, indeed, our 
people generally know nothing. Had it borne a name like 
that of Watts or Cowper, none but a rash editor would have 
thought of making it better; for, as it stands, it is not particu- 
larly faulty. On the other hand, it had not yet become a 
favorite, and was not endeared to thousands by long use. The 
compilers of the Connecticut Psalm-book, as it would seem, 
looked at it with the inquiry, whether it could be made better. 
They thought it could be, and that in making it better they 
would be doing good and not evil. They therefore offered it 
to the Connecticut churches in this form: 

“I stand on Zion’s mount 
And view my starry crown; 
No power on earth my hope can shake, 
Nor hell can thrust me down. 


‘The lofty hills, and towers, 
That lift their heads on high, 

Shall all be leveled low in dust— 

Their very names shall die. 
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“The vaulted heavens shall fall, 
Built by Jehovah’s hands ; 
But firmer than the heavens, the rock 
Of my salvation stands.” 

Two unnecessary words, (unnecessary to the sense,) “firmly,” 
in the first line, and “stately,” in the fifth, are omitted ; 
“mount” is substituted for “hill,” and “fall” for “ melt 
away ;” and thus the Common Meter is changed to Short. In 
the table of first lines, the reader is scrupulously informed 
that the piece was originally Swain’s, but has been altered. 
Now the question is, are the Connecticut compilers to be 
blamed for doing as they did with this hymn? Yes, says the 
Plymouth compiler,—“ we have as far as possible avoided all 
changes except those necessary to restore mutilated hymns to 
their original state. No language can well replace that which 
the original inspiration of the author suggested.” Yet he 
takes this very hymn, mutilated as it is, from the Connecticut 
book, and credits it to Swain without any notice that it has been 
altered. So the compiler of the Congregational Hymn-Book, 
in his turn, protests against all alteration of hymns, talks about 
literary integrity, and professes to restore the original read- 
ings, but copies this identical hymn in its mutilated and 
altered state as given in the Connecticut book, and solemnly 
imputes it to Swain without the least intimation of its being 
anything more or less than Swain’s original production. When 
we add that the Sabbath Hymn-Book has the same hymn in 
the amended form which it received from the Connecticut 
compilers, no further proof that the amendment commends 
itself to universal approbation can be demanded. Unfortu- 
nately, however, these Andover compilers, familiar as they all 
are (Dr. Mason especially) with the original hymn in the 
Church Psalmody, have followed the example of Mr. Nason 
and Mr. Beecher, and have imputed the hymn to Swain with- 
out any sign to show that the original reading is not given. 

Other alterations made by the Connecticut compilers have 
in like manner superseded the original readings. The hymn 
by Henry Kirke White, 
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“Through sorrow’s night, and danger’s path, 
Amid the deepening gloom, 
We soldiers of an injured King, 
Are marching to the tomb,” é&c., 


was altered by the Connecticut compilers. Instead of the 
third line in this first stanza, they give the new reading, 


“We followers of our suffering Lord ;"— 


and in the following passage, from the third and fourth stanza, 
“ Unheeded o’er our silent dust, 
The storms of Jife shall beat ;” 
“Yet not thus lifeless, thus inane, 
The vital spark shall lie,”— 
they make a change of four words, thus, 
“ Unheeded o’er our silent dust, 
The storms of earth shall beat;” 
“ Yet not thus buried, or extinct, 
The vital spark shall lie :"— 
the changes being duly acknowledged by the word “altered” 
in their table of first lines. What has been the result? Of 
all the collections that were previously in use, the Church 
Psalmist, (Dr. Beman’s book, now adopted by the New 
School Presbyterian General Assembly,) was, we believe, the 
first and only one which contained that hymn. Since the Con- 
necticut book was published, three collections..haye been 
offered to the Congregational churches; and every one of the 
three contains that same hymn, silently copied from the Con- 
necticut book, and ascribed to Henry Kirke White, without 
any hint of its having been altered. It may be doubted 
whether any future compiler will either omit the hymn or re- 
store the original reading. 

We will give a more striking example. It is referred to for 
another purpose by the writer of the preceding article, pp. 40, 
41. Toplady’s hymn, “Rock of ages,” was first published 
almost a hundred yearsago. Yet it found no place in Dwight’s 
Selection. Worcester did not include it among his Select 
Hymns. Nettleton’s Village Hymns, designed for use in 
private and lecture-room meetings, did not contain it; nor was 
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it in the Hartford Selection which preceded Nettleton’s. But 
in 1826, the Episcopal Collection gave it to the American 
public in the altered form in which the reader of the foregoing 
criticism finds it on page 41. In this form it was copied by the 
Church Psalmody, and forthwith became a universal favorite, 
aided no doubt by the exquisite tune to which it was wedded by 
Mr. Lowell Mason, and from which it is now inseparable. 
Every collection published since that date, has contained it in 
one form or another. To us it seems a fair conclusion that the 
alteration of the hymn made it the favorite that it is. No 
doubt the Episcopalian committee altered it unnecessarily and 
capriciously, and their new readings have been modified or 
rejected by later compilers. Yet the Plymouth copy of it, in 
four stanzas, given on page 40, does not conform to the original. 
In the second line of the last stanza, Mr. Beecher’s principle to 
“ avoid all changes except those necessary to restore mutilated 
hymns to their original state,” has not been rigidly enforced. 
We believe that the language “ which the original inspiration 
of the author suggested,” is, 
“When my heart-strings break in death ;"— 

and that is the reading of the line in the Psalm and Hymn- 
book of the Old School Presbyterian Assembly. 

The rule given by the Connecticut compilers in their preface, 
is a good one; though it cannot supersede the necessity of judg- 
ment, forbearance, skill, and nice poetic sensibility, on the 
part of those who are to work in conformity with it. “ Pieces 
of recognized merit, such as those of Watts, will be found for 
the most part unaltered, even when some slight improvement 
seemed to be in itself both practicable and desirable. Compo- 
sitions less hallowed by long use in our churches, have been 
more freely corrected to adapt them to the work, to remove 
offenses against taste, and to make the form and expression more 
lyrical.” Of two readings equally good, that which has been 
“hallowed by long use in our churches,” is always to be pre- 
ferred in the compilation of a book for the same churches. The 
shock to the feelings of worshipers—the rupture of old associa- 
tions of devout emotion—is the same whether the new read- 
ing is absolutely new, or only the restoration of the long re- 
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jected and obsolete line or phrase “ which the original inspira- 
tion of the author suggested.” 

Another difference between the two books which we are 
comparing, is in the number of mew hymns contained in each. 
The Andover compilers have evidently sought for new pieces, 
and their preface has some words of exultation in their success. 
That success, however, has not been achieved without loss 
and damage. In particular, we cannot but think that, on 
the whole, it was an unlucky day for them when they en- 
tered into correspondence with the Rev. Dr. Horatius Bonar 
of Scotland. It is a delicate matter to reject contributions 
that have been solicited from beyond the sea, even thongh 
they are greater in bulk and less in value than was expected. 
Some of Dr. Bonar’s hymns are good, their average is perhaps 
not far below the average of John Newton’s, as given in our 
books ; but the very best of them is by no means equal to 
many of those which might have found a place in the Sabbath 
Hymn-Book if the appeal to Scotiand for help had not brought 
so large a return. So of the new pieces generally in this book. 
Their average value is above the average value of new hymns ; 
and some of them, as our readers have already seen, are emi- 
nently worthy of a place in any collection, and will be unscru- 
pulously appropriated by new compilers whom the success of 
this book will encourage with the hope of sharing in the profits 
of the hymn-book business. But a little inquiry after old 
pieces, hallowed by intimate association with the religious 
experience of multitudes—pieces that were learned from the 
old Psalm-book long ago, or became familiar as they were 
breathed in song from lips that now are dust—will show, if we 
mistake not, that many of these new hymns are too dearly 
purchased. We have already given some instances of the 
exclusion of favorite psalms, and we might multiply examples 
in that department; but we will be sparing. Who does not 
remember the second version of the 48th Psalm ? 

“ Far as thy name is known, 
The world declares thy praise, 


Thy saints, O Lord, before thy throne, 
Their songs of honor raise,” d&c. 
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Many of the new hymns in the Andover book might well be 
spared to recover this. Who has forgotten the effect when the 
58th Psalm (as given in the Connecticut book, and copied 
from it into the Plymouth) was read and sung in so many 
churches immediately after the great political crime of the 
Dred Scott decision ? 


“ Judges who rule the world by laws, 
Will ye despise the righteous cause, 
When the oppressed before you stands?” 
* - fe = * * 
“Have ye forgot, or never known, 
God is your Judge, and he alone ? 
High in the heavens his justice reigns ? 
* = & *~ * * 
“ The Almighty thunders from the sky— 
Their grandeur melts, their titles die, 
They perish like dissolving frost ; 
As empty chaff, when whirlwinds rise, 


Before the sweeping tempest flies, 
So shall their hopes and names be lost.” 
* 7 * * * * 


Yet this old Psalm is excluded from the Sabbath Hymn-Book 
to make room for “productions of living hymnologists.” Not 
to give too many instances from the Psalms, we will only add 
(for these instances are taken quite at random) that all the 
versions from the 90th Psalm, of which there are six in the 
Connecticut book, are omitted by our Andover friends, with 
two exceptions. Among the omitted versions are the fourth, 
“Lord, what a feeble piece,” the fifth, “ Lord, if thine eyes 
survey our faults,” and the sixth, “Return, O God of love, 
return ;”—all by Watts, and the last a special favorite. Some 
of the hymns, omitted to make room for new pieces, will be 
greatly missed. Besides those already mentioned in the criti- 
cism to which these remarks are supplementary, we will 
mention a few which we are familiar with in Connecticut, but 
which we cannot find in the book now under review. “ These 
glorious minds, how bright they shine,”—“ Thrice happy 
souls, who, born of heaven,”—“ Thy mercy heard my infant 
prayer,”—“ Strait is the way, the door is strait,”—that in- 
comparable death-song, by Toplady, “ Deathless principle, 
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arise,”—that by Montgomery, “Spirit, leave thy house of 
- elay,”—that by Wesley, “ Happy soul, thy days are ended,” 
Newton’s, “ In vain our fancy strives to paint,”—that majestic 
_ hymn by Turner, on Christ seen of angels, “Beyond the starry 
skies,”—and that by Kelly, on the same theme, “ Jesus comes, 
his conflict over,”—that easter hymn, “ Angel, roll the rock 
away,”—those three stanzas from Rippon, “ As when in silence, 
vernal showers,”—-but we must not proceed. Let any curious 
reader who has any special interest in the inquiry, pursue it 
for himself. Let him make out at his leisure an index of the 
hymns in the Connecticut collection, which are not contained 
in the Sabbath Hymn-Book ; and then let him judge for him- 
self whether, considering how dear so many of these have 
become by long familiarity, it was wise to reject them for the 
sake of something newer. “Should auld acquaintance be for- 
got,” even for the sake of the latest importation from the manse 
of Kelso? Old hymns are like old friends, the more valued and 
loved for the old memories that cluster around them. They 
are like old wine, the better for being old. “ No man having 
drunk old wine, straightway desireth new, for he saith, the old 
is better.” 

We do not forget that our Andover compilers value their 
book for the number of old hymns which they have collected 
from what we may call the pre-Wattsian ages,—pre-W attsian- 
ism being, in psalmody and hymnody, very much what pre- 
Raphaelitism is in painting. But the misfortune is not only 
that the oldest of those old hymns is not so old as the psalms 
which they displace—not so old by some two thousand years 
as the ninetieth Psalm ; but also that their very antiquity is 
novelty. Old as they are in one sense, they are not old 
acquaintances—they are new to those who are to use the book. 
When the reader looks in vain for those old hymns on the 
resurrection and the judgment—old to him because so long 
familiar to his thoughts, “ Lord, I commit my soul to thee,”— 
“Lo! I behold the scattering shades,”—“ Methinks the last 
_ reat day is come,”—and “ Lo! he comes with clouds descend- 
ing,”—his disappointment is not relieved by his being told, 
“Here is something older than all of them, a hymn of the 
seventh century, the germ of the Dies ira; and here is a 
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hymn of the eleventh century, the Dies ira itself, abridged . 


and translated.” He will naturally reply, “These are not 
what I mean by old, they are new, the very newest thing in 
the market.” Or if he looks for that well known sacramental 
hymn by Watts, “ Jesus invites his saints,’—and does not find 
it, the substitution of a hymn by St. Thomas Aquinas, in the 
place of it, does not supply the deficiency. The translation 
from the medieval Latin, though beautiful, is not old but 
new; and though Watts stands in the chronological tables 
more than four centuries later than “the angelic doctor” of 
the schoolmen, his hymns (and not the angelic doctor’s) are the 
old hymns which our churches love. 

The new form in which some familiar and favorite pieces 
are reproduced by the Andover compilers, is an error of the 
same sort. Montgomery’s version of the 91st Psalm is familiar 
to those who use the Connecticut book, and is reproduced in the 





Andover book. Observe the difference: 


CONNECTICUT PSALMS AND HYMNS. 
“ Call Jehovah thy salvation, 

Rest beneath the Almighty’s shade, 
In his secret habitation, 

Dwell, nor ever be dismayed : 
There no tumult can alarm thee, 

Thou shalt dread no hidden snare ; 
Guile nor violence can harm thee, 
" In eternal safeguard there. 


“From the sword at noonday wasting, 
From the noisome pestilence, 

In the depth of midnight blasting, 
God shall be thy sure defense ; 

Fear not thou the deadly quiver, 
When a thousand feel the blow ; 

Mercy shall thy soul deliver, 
Though ten thousand be laid low. 


“ Since, with pure and firm affection, 
Thou on God hast set thy love, 
With the wings of his protection 
He will shield thee from above : 
Thou shalt call on him in trouble, 
He will hearken, he will save, 
Here for grief reward thee double, 
Crown with life beyond the grave.” 





SABBATH HYMN BOOK, 


“ Call the Lord thy sure salvation, 
Rest beneath the Almighty’s shade, 
In his secret habitation, 
Dwell and never be dismayed ! 


“There no tumult can alarm thee, 
Thou shalt dread no hidden snare ; 

Guile nor violence shall harm thee, 
In eternal safeguard there. 


“Thee, though winds and waves are 
swelling, 
God, thy hope shall bear through all ; 
Plague shall not come nigh thy dwelling, 
Thee no evil shall befall. 


“ He shall charge his angel legions 
Watch and ward o’er thee to keep, 
Though thou walk through hostile re- 

gions, 
Though in desert wilds thou sleep. 


“ Since, with pure and firm affection, 
Thou on God hast set thy love, 
With the wings of his protection 
He shall shield thee from above.” 
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The difference between these two is chiefly in the selection of 
lines or stanzas from the original copy. The first simply omits 
two of Montgomery’s five stanzas, the other selects five half 
stanzas. But the following is an instance of another sort. 
Newton’s hymn,—“ Glorious things of thee are spoken ”—con- 
sists of five stanzas, of which three are given in the Connecti- 
cut book unchanged, except in the last of the three, where the 
author made manna rhyme with banner, after a style of pro- 
nunciation sometimes heard from school-boys, and always of- 
fensive to a correct ear. In this form it is familiar to the 
churches of Connecticut, and is a favorite hymn. He who 
looks for it in the Sabbath Hymn Book, thinks he has found it, 
for the first line is in the index; but when he reads, he is con- 
founded with a difference, as follows : 


CONNECTICUT PSALMS AND HYMNS. SABBATH HYMN BOOK. 


“ Glorious things of thee are spoken, Glorious things of thee are spoken, 
Zion, city of our God; Zion, city of our God ; 

He, whose word cannot be broken, He, whose word can ne'er be broken, 
Formed thee for his own abode: Chose thee for his own abode. 

On the rock of ages founded— 
What can shake thy sure repose ? 

With salvation’s walls surrounded, 
Thou may’st smile at all thy foes. 


“Lord, thy church is still thy dwelling, 
Still is precious in thy sight, 
Judah’s temple far excelling, 
Beaming with the gospel’s light. 
“See, the streams of living waters, 


Springing from eternal love, On he sek. of eg Seats, 


Well supply thy sons and daughters, 
And all fear of want remove : 

Who can faint while such a river 
Ever flows thy thirst t’ assuage ? 
Grace, which, like the Lord the giver, 

Never fails from age to age. 


What can shake her sure repose ? 
With salvation’s wall surrounded, 
She can smile at all her foes, 


Glorious things of thee are spoken, 
Zion, city of our God; 
He, whose word can ne’er be broken, 





2 ” 
‘* Round each habitation hovering, Chess tite See Se eae ee. 


See the cloud and fire appear ! 
For a glory and a covering, 
, Showing that the Lord is near :— 
He who gives them daily manna, 
He who listens when they cry,— 
Let him hear the loud hosanna 
Rising to his throne on high.” 


Yet the Sabbath Hymn Book credits its recension of this 
hymn to Newton, without any hint that it has been altered. 
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But the question here is not so much why they neglected to give 
notice of the alteration, as why they made such alteration. The 
change in this instance, as in some others, seems to have been 
made capriciously,—perhaps for some occult musical reason. 
Doubtless, the altered hymn is good, though tame compared 
with the other copy, but the alteration jars upon the nerves 
of those to whom the hymn in the other form is old and familiar. 
Almost any alteration in a hymn gives offense, if it is a 
deviation from the reading which has become familiar by use. 
It is on this principle that a restoration of the original reading 
is sometimes more offensive than almost any other change.* 

Having said so much—much more than we intended, on 
the questionable features of the work before us, we will not 
close without renewing our testimony to its merit as a whole. 
We have no sympathy with the attacks which have been made 
upon it from some quarters. In all our examination of it, we 
have discovered nothing really offensive to a healthy taste, 
nothing to justify the complaints which we understand have 
been made against its orthodoxy. We have no doubt that the 
ministers and the congregations that adopt it, however they 
may be disappointed at first, will learn to like it; nor that it 
will ultimately be acknowledged as a valuable contribution to 
“the service of song in the house of the Lord.” 





* One of the alterations censured on p. 50, is, if we mistake not, simply a res- 
toration. Without being able to consult any copy known to be authentic, we are 
confident that Wesley wrote, 

“ And deeply on my thought/wi [not thoughtless] heart 
Eterna! things impress.” 

Our reviewer is exceedingly accurate and thorough; but no carefulness that 
does not actually inspect the very first edition of a hymn with various readings, 
can be absolutely certain which of the many readings is the original. 
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Articie II.—ROMAN CATHOLIC CONTRIBUTIONS AND 
MISSIONS. 


Annales de 1 Association de la Propagationdela Foi. Recueil 
périodique des lettres des évéques et des missionnaires des 
missions des deux mondes, et de tous les documens relatifs 
aux missions, et a VT wuvre de la propagation de la foi. 
Tomes I—XXV. Lyon et Paris. 


We have placed at the head of this Article the title of the 
official publication of one of the most efficient of the associa- 
tions among the Roman Catholics for the propagation of their 
religious faith, in order to make our readers acquainted with 
the principles and mode of operation of the society whose 
proceedings are detailed in these volumes, and to some extent 
with the results which have been accomplished through its 
means. Possibly something may be learned from this survey, 
which may be of use to those who are interested in the great 
benevolent associations of the Protestant world. 

The society whose operations are here detailed was organ- 
ized at the city of Lyons, in France, in the year 1822, and has 
for its name “ L’ Association de la Propagation de la Foi,” and 
has published from the commencement a yearly report, similar 
in its plan to “The Missionary Herald,” “The Home Mission- 
ary,” and other like serial publications of our own societies, 
containing principally letters from missionaries in different 
parts of the world. As these reports have an official character 
and are primarily intended for the information of those who 
have contributed to the funds of the association, and have 
passed through more than one edition, there is no reason for 
doubting their general correctness in matters of fact, and we 
accept them as a faithful representation of the operations of the 
society.* 





* We were recently told by one of the conductors of a prominent journal, that 
some years since he procured this series of volumes, for the purpose of publish- 
ing from time to time such information as he should find in them, and which he 
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This association should not be confounded with the Congre- 
gatio de propaganda fide, commonly called the propaganda, 
which was established at Rome, in the year 1622, by Pope 
Gregory XV, and which has for its object to instruct in 
theology, philosophy, belles-lettres, and the oriental languages, 
the young ecclesiastics who are intending to labor as missiona- 
ries in foreign countries ; nor should it be confounded with the 
“ Leopold Society of Austria,” concerning which much has 
been said in this country, and which was formed in 1829 with 
special reference to Roman Catholic missions in America, and 
whose plan of organization is copied from the association at 
Lyons. To this latter, as the elder and more extended society, 
we now turn our attention.* 

The Archbishop of Rouen, first President of its chief coun- 
cil, in a circular letter addressed to the Archbishops and Bish- 
ops of France, in explaining the object of the society, says :+ 

“ Before the revolution France was distinguished among all 
Catholic countries for eminent services in foreign missions ; but 
the religious orders which were consecrated to this work have 
disappeared ; a few remnants only are devoted to it; and 
while in countries separated from the unity of the faith, the 
spirit of the age makes unheard of efforts, particularly by 
means of Bible societies, to disseminate error in all parts of the 
world, we have the pain of seeing the extreme insufficiency of 
the means in use among us for the propagation of the truth. 
Some pious persons, touched with the progress which falsehood 
has made, and the ruin impending on our foreign missions, 
have formed an association, whose bond of union is the spirit 
of zeal, and whose object is to collect funds to defray the 
expenses of these missions in distant countries.” 





should judge to be interesting and valuable, and proceeded to publish a statement, 
taken from the report of the society, that the amount of money sent to this 
country for mission purposes for the year, was 15,000 francs, and his surprise and 
astonishment were great when his paragraph came back to him in his exchanges 
corrected to 150,000 dollars, so unwilling were editors and readers to believe the 
truth in this matter. 

* The plan in some of its features is stated in the Annales to be taken from a 
Baptist society in England, but seems to be more fully developed in this. 
Annales, No. 6, page 88. 

+ Annales, No. 3, page 12. 
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The Prospectus of the association says :* “ Vast in its aim, the 
support of foreign missions in both hemispheres ; easy and 
simple in its means, @ small weekly contribution and a short 
prayer every day; the association desires to see on its list the 
names of all who appreciate what it is to be a Christian and a 
Frenchman, and who see in this society a happy means of in- 
creasing the number of the former, and of making the lat- 
ter a blessing to the ends of the earth.” 

From the articles of association we learn not only the object, 
but the mode of operation of the society. Its object is declared 
to be, to aid, by all the means in its power, the missionaries 
who are engaged in spreading the faith in each hemisphere. 
Its members are believers of both sexes, whose Christian 
deportment may be calculated to call down the blessing of 
God on this enterprise. The principal means on which the 
association relies, are prayers and contributions. 

In order to obtain God’s blessing on the association and on 
the missions, each associate is invited to repeat every day a 
Pater and an Ave, adding the invocation, “St. Francis Xavier, 
pray for us ;” three days in each year are specially set apart for 
prayer in reference to this object. 

Each associate contributes one sou weekly for missions. Ten 
contributors form a section ; ten sections a hundred ; ten hund- 
reds a division. Each division has a chief, and the heads of 
the divisions in each diocese constitute the administrative 
council in that diocese. The chiefs of divisions appoint the 
chiefs of the hundreds, and the chiefs of the hundreds appoint 
the chiefs of the sections. In this way, each chief, whether of 
division, hundred, or section, has ten persons who are responsi- 
ble to him, and who make reports to him. 

The chiefs of the sections collect the weekly contributions 
from the members of their section, aud make monthly pay- 
ments to the chiefs of the hundreds. The chiefs of hundreds 
make monthly returns to the chiefs of their divisions of the 
funds received from their subordinates, and the chiefs of divi- 
sions in their turn to the council to which they belong at its 
next sitting. 
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The distribution of funds is made by the superior council. 

Thus we see that the association is a purely voluntary asso- 
ciation, in the bosom of that communion from which we should 
least expect any movement not strictly ecclesiastical. Its 
object is a simple one, to receive the stated contributions of its 
members, and to make such distribution of the funds so re- 
ceived as in the judgment of the managers will best promote 
the extension of their faith. 

This is done without the intervention of agents. They say, 
in 1828,* 

“The Bible Society of London, as appears from its reports, 
receives annually about two millions of francs; it pays to col- 
lectora, treasurers, &c., more than 2,500 pounds sterling ; to 
the secretaries and other agents a larger amount. In a word, 
it pays to employees about 200,000 francs, or one-tenth of 
its income annually. Such a reproach cannot be brought 
against the work of the propagation of the faith ; duties analo- 
gous to those which cost the Bible Society one-tenth of its in- 
come are performed for us gratuitously.” 

“ What the exact fact is in reference to the expenses of this 
association, may be understood by taking two years at random 
asexamples. In 1839, the total receipts were 1,895,682 francs. 
The expenses of printing 90,000 copies of the Annales, six 
times in the year, in seven different languages, including 
the reprinting of eleven old numbers, were 117,395 francs. 
The expenses of management, including salaries, rent, post- 
age, &c., were 25,237 francs. In 1852, the total receipts were 
4,790,468 francs. The expenses of the publication of 169,200 
copies every two months, in nine different languages, were 
174,659 francs. The expenses of management, including sal- 
aries, rent, postage, &c., were 28,262 francs. It is added, 
the managers (administrateurs) perform their services at all 
times, entirely without compensation. They do not rely on 
occasional appeals, on spasmodic efforts, or on large donations, 
although it is provided by their rules that one person, if so 
disposed, may take on himself the whole contribution of a sec- 
tion, that is to say, ten sous weekly, but they rely mainly on 
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small contributions from all persons of their faith, frequently 
repeated at regular periods, and especially discourage occasion- 
al collections for particular missions. 

They appoint no missionaries, and exercise no control over 
those whom they assist, but restrict their efforts to furnishing 
material aid to such missionaries in various parts of the world 
as may have been sent out by other agencies, and to whom a 
contribution in money seems important for the more efficient 
promulgation of their religious faith. 

Some of the results accomplished are mentioned in the offi- 
cial statement of the society, published in 1832.* They say: 
“The association has realized all the hopes of its founders ; 
abundant contributions have been received ; these have been 
sent across the seas and have been applied to the pious purpose 
which the associates designed. Seminaries have been built, 
proselytes have been assisted, and the ways have been leveled 
before the apostolic messengers. A concert of benedictions 
rises from the remotest regions of the east and west, in favor 
of this association. In France it has produced results no less 
admirable. <A spirit of faith and religious zeal has every- 
where arisen. No other established work has suffered in con- 
sequence, but by introducing a habit and taste for good works 
in the poorer classes of society, the association has benefited 
all charitable enterprises. ” 

The Abbé Le Courtier, in a discourse delivered in Paris, in 
1849,+ shows some of the results which have been accom- 
plished while he is urging his hearers to codperate in the plan 
of the society. He says: “ The work is eminently Catholic ;— 
in its extent, for wherever children of the Roman church are 
found, there are collected the mites consecrated to foreign mis- 
sions ;—in its aim, which is to diffuse everywhere the light 
and blessings of the gospel, giving aid at the present time to 
fifty dioceses in Europe, seventeen in Asia, fifteen in Africa, 
forty-two in America, and thirteen in Oceanica ;—in its modes 
of operation, it has found out the secret of being the work of 
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all, of the rich and the poor, of the powerful as well as of the 
simple laborer, in asking of each only a short and devout 
prayer every day, and the contribution of a single sou every 
week.” 

The actual statistics will show more exactly what success 
has attended the efforts of this society in the collection of 
money, and in engaging and retaining the interest of large 
numbers of contributors. 

We take from the several reports of the society the annual 
statement of gross receipts for thirty-one years. We have 
seen no report later than 1852: 


Receipts for 1822,..... 22,915 francs. | Receipts for 1838,.. . .1,848,640 francs, 
ie Here 49,487 “ «  1839,....1,895,682 “ 
| PQs 82,259 “ “ = -1840,....2,478,578 
“  1895,..... 122,598 “ “  1841,....2,752,014 “ 
“ “ 1826,8 mos.,104,888  “ « % 1869,....8,988,486 “ 
“ “ 1827,..... 254,993 “ “  1848,....8,562,088 “ 
« “ 1898,..... 267,269 “ «  1844,....8,540,908 
“«  1899,..... 300,660 “ « — & 1845,....8,707,564 “ 
“  1880,..... 293,088“ « —  1846,....8,575,775 
“«  4881,..... 308,987 “ “ © 1847,....2,845,691  “ 
“« % 1888,..... 309,947 “ «  1848,....8,613,686. “ 
oD Bee 354,345 “ “ © 1849,....8,060,516 “ 
« @ 1884,..... 404,727 “ « — 1850,....8,082,729 “ 
“« % 18865,..... 541,675 “ «  1851,....3,823,893 “ 
eo = 3806,...0. 729,867 “ “ —  1852,....4,790,468 “ 
«© % 1687,..... 927,304 “ 





The growth of the association may be seen also by compar- 
ing the sources from which its funds are supplied. In 1822, 
the small amount received was contributed by a few divisions 
in the French dioceses of Lyons, Avignon, Nimes, Montpellier, 
St. Vallier, and Moulins. In 1852, the society drew its re- 
sources from every country in Europe, including 328,829 francs 
from Great Britain, and it reports also 226,376 francs from 
North and South America. In their issue of May, 1840,* it is 
stated, that the number of associates is 700,000 persons, who 
regularly contribute to the funds of the society. 

It may be interesting to look at the labors of the missiona- 
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ries supported by these contributions, and to learn in what way 
they labor in their respective fields. The subject is too exten- 
sive for the limits of this Article, but we may look at some of 
the features presented in these volumes. 

They do not rely on the study of the Bible for the Christ- 
ianization of unbelievers. That opposition to the circulation 
of the Bible was one of the powerful motives for the organiza- 
tion of the society, has already been apparent from the circu- 
lar letter of the Archbishop of Rouen, quoted above, and 
abundantly appears from other sources. An article* of forty- 
eight pages in length was published by the society in 1828, on 
this subject. In this they say, when the Catholic missionaries 
teach the gospel to unbelievers, they do not, like the heretics, 
declare to their hearers it is enough for you to receive the 
Bible for your rule of faith ; we will not force you to believe 
the doctrines which we find there, you will only be required 
to believe those which you discover yourselves; but they 
teach with authority. Still further, they say, “ We have letters 
written by Catholic missionaries, which prove beyond dispute 
the following assertions. 1. The manners and prejudices of 
the people of India are such, that by their reading of the 
Bible without comments, and by becoming acquainted with 
our mysteries too early and without proper instruction, they 
are repelled from Christianity. 2. The translations of the 
Bible into the Tamul and other dialects of India, are inexact 
and ridiculous, and tend to bring our sacred books into dis- 
esteem. 38. The agents of the Bible societies have not obtained 
any success.” Among the subjects which would be calculated to 
give offense to the Hindoos, are mentioned the use of animals 
in sacrifice, and of the fatted calf prepared by the father of 
the prodigal, on the return of his son. One priest relates a 
story of his preaching at Carrical, to an assembly entirely com- 
posed of “native Christians,” on the divine origin of the Christ- 
ian religion, and that in his discourse he stated that this system 
had for its founder a poor peasant of Galilee, the son of an 
humble carpenter, and that he had no sooner finished his dis- 
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course, than three or four of the principal men came to him 
and told him that all the congregation. had been scandalized, 
and if any Pagans had been there they would have been con- 
firmed in their hatred to the Christian religion, and advised 
him if he ever had occasion to mention the origin of the 
Saviour and his apostles again, to say that they were descended 
from kings. 

And, again, the same priest says: “ We do not dare totell the 
native Christians that the elements of the Eucharist are bread 
and wine, for this last word would be very revolting to their 
prejudices. We soften, therefore, this very harsh term by 
a periphrasis and tell them that the elements of the sacrament 
are bread, and the juice of that excellent fruit called the grape. 
The expression, thus turned, gives no offense to Christians or 
Pagans.” 

The same priest declares : “To show the scriptures, without 
long previous preparation, toa pagan, for the purpose ofexciting 
him to a spirit of inquiry, or even to a desire of knowing the 
truth, is, in my opinion, an absurdity. I have under my care 
from seven to eight thousand native Christians, and I should 
be very much troubled to find, among them all, four persons 
capable of understanding the sense of the Bible, or to whom 
the simple text of the Bible could be of any use. I have pre- 
pared for the instruction of my numerous flock a little cate- 
chism of ten or twelve pages, in which is explained the prin- 
cipal truths of the gospel. It is prepared in as simple and 
clear a style as possible, and I have explained it many times 
to my assembled people, and yet the great majority do not 
understand it. Of what use could the scriptures be to persons 
incapable of understanding a little catechism of ten or twelve 
pages written in the most simple style ?” 

Once more, he says, “I recently received a visit from some 
Christians residing in a little village called Yalariou, where 
there are thirty or forty Christian families. After the usual 
compliments, one of them took from a small bag a book, and, 
without saying a word, laid it at my feet. On opening it I. 
discovered it to be a translation of the Gospel of St. Matthew 
into their language, and desired, before expressing to them my 
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opinion, to obtain theirs. I learned, in answer to a question, 
that a Protestant European minister had given the book to two 
Christians of the village, whom he had met in another place, and 
recommended them to read it every Sunday in their place of 
worship. As only five or six persons in the village could read, 
these were brought together and the book placed in their hands, 
but none of them could understand a single chapter. They ap- 
plied to some pagans of the village, who knew how to read, to 
aid them in understanding the book, but they could not under- 
stand it. They all came to the conclusion that the strange 
priest had given them the book to ridicule them, and many 
of them were in favor of burning it, but most were curious to 
know the subject of it, and they, at length, applied to an as- 
trologer who lived in the neighborhood. (The writer naively 
remarks, this circumstance of Christians being obliged to re- 
sort to a pagan astrologer to explain the gospel is not a little 
curious.) The astrologer having glanced over two or three 
pages in their presence, told them that the book appeared in- 
teresting, but that it was written in a style so negligent and in- 
coherent and in a manner so obscure, that he should require 
some days to understand it. They left it with him, and return- 
ing after a few days, received his answer, as follows: I have 
read the book from one end to the other, and it is nothing more 
nor less than a work on magic, and I advise you to destroy it, 
as it would be a great sin to keep so pernicious a book.” The 
fact was, says the writer, he did not understand the book, and 
concealed his ignorance in that way. 

While the priests thus ignore the Bible as a means of 
Christianizing the heathen, they speak contemptuously of the 
translations which have been made of the sacred text into the 
native languages of India, and refer to the results of Protestant 
missions, as follows:* “The Protestant missionaries delight to 
mention in their letters, the number of Bibles they have dis- 
tributed; seeking to produce the impression that all who re- 
ceive them become Protestants. Nothing is more untrue. 
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The Bible Society may flatter itself with the money it spends 
in India, but not with conversions.” 

Without attempting to defend the Protestant missionaries, 
or to restate the facts which they have reported to us through 
our missionary journals, an explanation of the views of the 
Catholics may be found in their own mode of proceed- 
ing. The following extracts will be interesting, especially 
in view of the recent Mortara case at Bologna.* The apostolic 
vicar of Su-Tchuen writes: “The mission pursues its work of 
the baptism of pagan children in danger of death, and the 
Lord continues to bless it. Each year the number of those 
thus regenerated is increasing. 


The number in 1839, was,.... ...sceseees 12,483. 
. WF wihee ice ciicest 15,766. 
" BORA, © © sccosnesdscneeye 17,825. 
“ RE ier setae 20,068. 
“ i RN St 22,292. 
* Seek, © © ctivvetignsceve dé 24,381. 


We have noticed that two-thirds of these children die in the 
same year that they are baptized, so that in thé year 1844 
16,793 have taken their flight for eternal blessedness. Can 
these happy souls, regenerated by us in the holy waters of 
baptism, ever forget us? Can they forget the generous asso- 
ciation, which, under God, has opened for them the gates of 
heaven ?” 

“We pay faithful persons, men and women, who are ac- 
quainted with the diseases of children, to seek and baptize 
those who are found dangerously ill. It is easy to meet at fairs a 
crowd of beggars with their children in extreme distress. They 
may be seen everywhere in the roads, at the gates of the towns 
and villages in the most needy condition. Our male and fe- 
male baptizers approach them with soothing, compassionate 
words, and offer pills to the little sufferers, with expressions of 
the most lively interest. The parents willingly permit our 
people to examine the condition of their children, and to 
sprinkle on their foreheads some drops of water, securing their 
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salvation while they pronounce the sacramental words. Our 
Christian baptizers are divided into two classes, those who 
travel about seeking for children in danger of death; and 
those who remain at their posts in the towns and villages and 
devote themselves to the same work in their respective neigh- 
borhoods. I intend to print some rules for their direction, and 
to stimulate them all in their work.” 

Again, M. Renou writes:* “This work, so dear to the mission 
of Su-Tchuen, has been, and can be, prosecuted only under 
the cover of medicine. Each Catholic family is provided with 
pills suitable for healing the diseases common to children. 
When the Christians learn that one of their little neighbors is 
dangerously ill, they hasten to offer these excellent remedies, 
and thus open the way for the administration of baptism, which 
the natives are easily persuaded to permit, as being a practice 
recommended by the medical books. Indeed one of the trea- 
tises states that in certain cases friction on the forehead and 
temples of the child with a wet cloth is an excellent com- 
mencement of remedies. If a child appears in danger, our 
people immediately represent themselves as expert in perform- 
ing these frictions, and water is at once brought, and is straight- 
way applied to the forehead of the sick child, who is thus regen- 
erated in the arms of its mother.”+ 

“The expenses of a traveling baptizer are one hundred and 
fifty francs a year, including his medicines and board; one 
hundred francs are sufficient for a stationary male baptizer 
and eighty or eighty-five francs for a female, and yet the num- 
ber of baptizers is so great that the whole expenses this year 
(1847) amount to ten thousand francs.” 

Again, the apostolic vicar writes:¢ “Sponges are almost un- 
known here, (Su-Tchuen.) It occurred to us to import them 
from Macao, as being more convenient than cotton for bap- 
tizing. The pagans wonder at these sponges, and regard them 
as an infallible means of cure. They are pleased to see the 
foreheads of their little sick children washed with so wonderful 
an article.” 





* Annales, Vol. XX, page 268. + Annales, Vol. XX, page 271. 
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The results of their operations in the United States may be 
understood from the amount of money appropriated to the dif- 
ferent mission establishments, and from the reports of the mis- 
sionaries in this country. 

The money sent to the United States by this society since its 
organization, is as follows : 


ly Rees 6,893 francs. | In 1888,...........4. 267,559 francs. 

BOs 00 cc ccsecoce 26,000 “ Bc cccscccccces 305,310 “ 
BEDS, .. cove ccvsccces 36,200 “ 1840, cccccesccces 649,164 “ 
BOBS. cvccscvccces 51,700 “ BEG, casecrccvese 660,991 “ 
BEB. 0 s06ecccnce 43,700 “ Pa 656,901 “ 
reer 103,500 “ WOT pcccccacoccccs 795,685 “ 
MNS ve candeste 110,000“ Sian vccsmaanaie "71,264 “ 
BONO s cece cccccess 121,340 “ BOGE, . sccecscccece 674,868 “* 
BOBO, wow scvvccecs 116,970 “ BOOS... wove ccvccts 660,210 “ 
BOBL, . 0.0 cwscervcces 126,470 “ Te te 409,322 “ 
CC ee 114,800 “ 1B4GB,.. .cccvcccccee 501,603 “ 
Tam heuseieine 98,020 “ inasssesaniaae 531,601 “ 
WB ccccccccccces 102,850 “ 1850, ..ccccccccecs 478,175 “ 
MODs bsscccsesces 145,670 “ WG, 2.00 ceccces 452,492 “ 
RDG sb eccsvcsccdce 220,758 “* 1852, ...ccccccccvs 587,715 “ 
JOR. ccs tecenese 189,582 “ 





The volumes contain much that is interesting on the subject 
of Romanism and Protestantism in the United States, but we 
can only refer to portions of the subject. Some of the changes 
are thus alluded to.* “ Sixty years have elapsed since the Amer- 
ican Episcopate had its origin. Its steps have been that of a 
giant. In 1791, Mr. Carroll held his first diocesan synod, hav- 
ing all his priests, amounting to twenty-two in number, to as- 
sist him. The enumeration of the Catholics in the United 
States gave the following result: In Maryland, 16,000; in 
Pennsylvania, 7,000; in the rest of the United States, 1,500. 
With the exception of a single convent, there was no religious 
or ecclesiastical community, no Catholic college, seminary, or 
school. The few chapels which then existed were only cabins, 
or private houses, hired for divine worship. Nowt we have in 
place of one bishopric, thirty Episcopal sees ; instead of twenty- 
two missionaries, eleven hundred priests ; instead of afew poor 
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chapels, thirteen hundred churches ; in place of the entire ab- 
sence of all educational and charitable establishments, we have 
twenty-six seminaries, nine religious orders, twenty-three com- 
munities of priests, thirty-four colleges managed by ecclesias- 
tics, fifty-eight convents, eighty-six boarding schools for girls, 
more than a hundred benevolent societies, and hospitals and 
asylums without number, which prosper through the devoted- 
ness of virgins consecrated to God; finally, to the small band 
of twenty-four thousand five hundred Catholics, has succeeded 
an imposing body of two millions of brethren.” 

“ Another difference worth noticing between the two periods, 
is that formerly America was Protestant in name and fact, and 
now itis only so in name. Its eighteen millions of dissenters 
may be thus classified : only four millions are attached to all 
the innumerable sects which swarm in the United States, and 
no one sect, taken by itself, equals in number the Catholic 
church; the remaining fourteen millions have not yet chosen 
their religion, but hope to doso before they die. Judging 
from what is said by themselves, our faith will gather more 
than any other from this waving crop. It results from these 
circumstances that Protestantism recedes as Catholicism ad- 
vances in America, and that our church at present holds in the 
American mind the place of honor.” As an illustration of the 
development of Catholicism in the United States, the diocese 
of Bardstown, (Kentucky,) “the cradle of religion in the 
West,” is selected. They say: “In this diocese, since 1836 a 
secondary ecclesiastical school has been added to the principal 
seminary ; thirty new churches have been built with the as- 
sistance of Protestant subscriptions ; three religious orders of 
females have been called to direct the education of young 
girls; eleven colleges or schools are the glory of Catholicism, 
and hasten its progress; a charity for orphans has been estab- 
lished, and three new dioceses have been formed out of the 
dismemberment of Bardstown.” Of the influence of their 
schools they say :* “ Nothing tends more to bring back the Prot- 
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estants to the unity of the faith, than our schools, where dis- 
senting parents are glad to place their children. In leaving 
these establishments, where no other proselytism than that of 
example is used, the young American girls carry with them, if 
not the faith, at least the pious remembrance of their teach- 
ers ; they love to speak of the virtues which they have wit- 
nessed, and to defend them against any who ignorantly attack 
them. By and by reflection ripens these germs of grace, and 
leads the pupil, under the convictions of childhood, to the altar 
of her teachers. Other conversions are accomplished with 
greater labor, and are the fruit of persevering study, of weari- 
ness with, and disgust of, error, of the struggles of the con- 
science of man in search of truth.” 

“The liberty which all sects enjoy in the United States, is re- 
garded as favorable to Romanism, and fatal to sects, because 
the latter, running to extremes, are divided and subdivided 
continually, until they retain no common bond, but a hatred of 
Romanism, which is destined soon to disappear.” 

The principal causes of our losses, says Bishop England,* are 
1. The great influx of Catholic emigrants into a country where 
no fit preparation is made for their worship, and where, on the 
contrary, many obstacles are interposed. 2. The want of es- 
tablishments for instructing Catholic children and orphans in 
the religion of their fathers. 3. The want of a clergy numer- 
ous enough for the people, and sufficiently acquainted with the 
language of the country, and with the spirit of the laws and 
government of the nation, to act understandingly. 4. The 
want of confidence between different classes of emigrants, 
who, although they have the same faith, are separated by dif- 
ferent habits and interests. 5. The activity, the pecuniary re- 
sources, and well concerted efforts of the different Protestant 
societies, who, however much they differ in their faith, are al- 
ways united in opposition to Catholicism. Mention is made,t 
also, of the instruction of the children in the public schools, 
where they inevitably lose their faith; of the power of the 
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trustees over the property of the church ; and of the sale of 
the seats to the worshipers, as specially injzrious to the Cath- 
olic interest. 

Some of the impressions given of Protestantism have been 
already alluded to. One writer in giving an account of the 
Protestant sects, mentions* as the principal, the Baptists, 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Skakers, New Lights, 
Universalists, Deists, and the followers of Robert Owen. To 
illustrate their faith and practice, he dwells at some length on 
an immersion scene in one of the streams of Kentucky, on some 
of the extravagancies of a camp meeting, and the dances of 
the Shakers. 

A more elaborate noticet of Protestantism in the United 
States gives the following view. “The number of sects in- 
creases here incredibly, because there is no restraint on their 
multiplication. Some of the principal are Episcopalians, 
Quakers, Presbyterians, Unitarians, Universalists, Sacramen- 
tarians, Adamites, Methodists, Swedenborgians, Shakers, Gen- 
erationists, Moravians, Groaners, Jumpers, Tunkers, Lutherans, 
Calvinists, &c., &e. Each of these sects is divided into many 
others, as Presbyterians and anti-Presbyterians, predestinarian 
and anti-predestinarian Presbyterians, &c., &c.” 

“In New York there are but four churches for a Catholic 
population of more than thirty thousand persons, and there 
are ninety-five places of worship for one hundred and sixty- 
five thousand Protestants. This prodigious number is in pro- 
portion not to the number of the population, but to the num- 
ber of the sects, since a sect which has but one thousand ad- 
herents needs a place of worship as well as one which has two 
thousand.” 

“The Americans look on religion as an affair of propriety 
and fashion. There are, therefore, sects for the higher classes 
of society, for the middle class, for the common people, and 
even for the lowest classes.” 

‘The negroes and mulattoes, for example, are all Methodists. 
If a man has fortune and education, if he fills an important 
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office in the government, we may conclude that he is an Epis- 
copalian, or at least, a Presbyterian, Quaker, or Unitarian. It 
is as incongruous for a poor man to be a member of one of the 
aristocratic sects of Protestantism as to have a carriage and a 
footman. The high prices at which sittings are regted in the 
Episcopal and Presbyterian places of worship repel the com- 
mon people, who would not dare, indeed, to mingle with peo- 
ple of quality ; they prefer sects in which they stand on an 
equal footing, and in whose places of worship they can obtain 
seats at a trifling expense.” 

“The Methodist sect is undoubtedly the most popular and the 
most numerous; it owes its origin and progress to the fanati- 
cism of its convulsions and cryings, its leapings, and other 
means of this sort, which electrify nervous people, and frighten 
the imagination of the populace. These pretended ministers 
are very ignorant, and can only influence ignorant people like 
themselves. In Europe, a man who has some command of lan- 
guage, without education, becomes a charlatan ; in America he 
becomes a preacher. He collects a crowd around him, espe- 
cially negroes and mulattoes, threatens eternal punishment, and 
promises the happiness of heaven, and all this with much ad- 
dress, and with many prodigious leaps and wonderful tricks, 
which the spectators frequently regard as miracles. Sometimes 
a butcher, baker or grocer, adopts this course to attract custom- 
ers to hisshop, and is not only enabled to sell his goods, but 
obtains votes for public office, and, it may be, becomes mayor 
of the town.” 

“What particularly favors such a scheme is the pleasure 
which the Americans take in hearing preaching ; they go to a 
sermon as others go to a show; the longest discourses do not 
weary them. We beg our readers to believe that this account 
is not exaggerated; we have simply narrated facts. It is proper 
to say, however, that these things are true only of the Method- 
ists, Baptists, and other sects of the lower class, which are the 
most numerous. The Episcopal, Quaker, Presbyterian, and 
Unitarian ministers, all indeed who belong to the sects of good 
society, are educated and take degrees in the Universities. An 
idea may be formed from this description of the frightful in- 
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tellectual confusion into which the Americans have fallen; 
they listen to ministers of differing faith, who seek to draw 
them, each, to his own party; more frequently the reason 
of the people is distracted between so many. contradictory be- 
liefs, and they remain undecided. Not being directed by true 
faith, they are like men abandoned in the midst of a stormy 
sea, on a vessel without a rudder; they wander about with 
every wind of doctrine; in the distance Catholicism appears 
through the clouds like an immense beacon; many perceive 
its light only to avoid it; others profit by it to enter into port, 
that is to say, into the bosom of the unity of the faith. Pro- 
testantism yields under the repeated blows, which its own 
children give; it appears to a looker-on to be only a skeleton ; 
its dissolution is inevitable and near at hand. But Catholic- 
ism, we must believe, will breathe on these dry bones, and 
animate them with new life.” > 

We have not brought forward these representations by 
Catholic writers of Protestantism in the United States, for the 
purpose of refuting them. Every Protestant reader will at 
once detect the exaggerations and will understand that they 
are the views of persons who look from a widely different 
point of observation from his own; who have no idea of a 
church, but as a hierarchy of pope, bishops, and priests in 
true succession ; or of converts, but of those regenerated in 
baptism, although the rite be performed under false pretenses 
by hired servants ; and who are so petrified in ecclesiastical 
forms that they cannot appreciate the outward manifestations 
of the working of the Spirit of God in the heart of man ; who, 
notwithstanding their voluntary association in contributions for 
the propagation of their faith, are bound as with fetters of 
iron in unwavering submission to the will of a fellow creature, 
and who, seeing in liberty only unrestrained license, have not 
attained to that liberty wherewith Christ maketh his people 
free. 

We have thought, in accordance with the old maxim, “ Fas 
est ab hoste doceri,” that something may be learned from an 
enemy, and that we may thus be prepared to correct what is 
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wrong, to strengthen what is weak, and so make perfect the 
weapons of Christian warfare. 

Since this Article was written, we have received from 
Messrs. J. Murphy & Co., Booksellers, Baltimore, the numbers 
of the Annales for the present year, in the English edition, 
from which we learn that the total receipts of the association 
for the year 1857, were 4,191,716 frances, of which 68,615 
francs were received from the United States, and 570,923 
francs were distributed for the support of the different mis- 
sions in the United States, by the Superior Councils. 

This English edition appears to be a translation from the 
original French, and like that is not intended to be circulated 
through the usual channels of trade, but is published mainly 
for the information of the contributors, and to lead others to 
become contributors to the object of extending the Catholic 
faith, by acquainting them with*what the society has done and 
is doing towards this end. It gives as full extracts from the 
letters of the missionaries supported by the society as any of 
the Protestant missionary journals, and is valuable for the in- 
formation it contains respecting the operations of this society, 
as well as for general information respecting the geography 
and statistics of various countries. It is a valuable work for 
any public or private library. 
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Artictz IV.—CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 


Ir is a singular circumstance, which has not failed to attract 
remark, that the Atlantic cable seems to have been laid for no 
other practical end, so far as we on this side the ocean are 
concerned, than to let us know, a few days earlier than we 
should otherwise have learned it, that a treaty had been con- 
cluded with China by the two greatest European powers; a 
treaty which promised the attainment, at last, of the purpose of 
long years of peaceful diplomacy and warlike endeavor, in the 
laying open of that vast and populous empire to the knowl- 
edge of Europe, and the influence of European ideas. Cer- 
tainly, no other event of the century has had so costly and con- 
spicuous an instrumentality provided for its announcement. 
And although, in an age of cool-headed reason and contempt 
of omens like the present, we shall hardly be-allowed to draw 
from this fact the inference that no other event of the century 
has been of the same importance to us, we may claim, without 
danger of serious contradiction, that it stands prominently for- 
ward among the great events of the time, and that its bearings 
require to be carefully studied ; the more so, on account of the 
acknowledged difficulty of the subject. More discordant opin- 
ions than may be found recorded respecting China, the char- 
acter of its people, the value of their institutions, their acces- 
sibility to trade, their capacity of adopting new ideas and new 
forms of social and political life, the possibility of their reception 
into the brotherhood of nations—if it be not impertinence in 
us, wrangling and mutually exclusive set that we are, to talk 
of our fraternity, and of admitting into it a member as big, 
and many times as old, as all the rest of us together—more 
discordant opinions than have been expressed upon such points 
as these, even by the well informed, it would not be easy to 
find put forth upon any other similar subject. We by no nieans 
suppose that anything we can say will go far toward reducing 
this discordance to harmony ; but, as an enlightened and out- 
spoken Journal, we must have our word upon whatever the 
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world is talking most about, whether it shall prove to be well- 
said or ill-said. Perhaps we may be able to bring forward 
facts, or present views, which will enable some minds to ar- 
rive at juster and clearer judgments than they would other- 
wise form respecting the Celestial Empire and its inhabitants. 

We candidly warn our readers, at the outset, that we feel 
a strong inclination to side with the Chinese in their pres- 
ent difference with the rest of mankind, so far as a regard for 
the rights of the case shall not forbid it. We wish to take the 
most favorable view that we can of all that concerns them ; to 
allow them credit for all that is justly their due, and to look 
with compassion and indulgence upon their short-comings and 
faults; to place ourselves, in short, in as close sympathy with 
them as shall be found possible. Various potent considera- 
tions move us to this. Feelings of gratitude, in the first place, 
are not without their effect upon us. Who can sit over that 
cup, of all cups the most social and cheering, and the most 
harmless withal, and not feel within him a warm glow of 
something like affectionate good-will toward a country which 
has given, and which alone continues to supply, such a gift to 
man and womankind? Can that part of earth’s surface, after all, 
be truly said to have cut itself off from communion with the rest, 
from contributing intimately and efficiently to their pleasures, 
which in so many and so widely scattered homes fills the 
steaming urn with its enlivening beverage? What shall we 
say, farther, of silk and porcelain, as contributions to the mate- 
rial comfort of the race? We will not insist too strongly 
upon the Chinese inventions of the mariner’s compass, gun- 
powder, and the art of printing, since, while some of them may 
be claimed to have done nearly as much mischief as good in 
the world, we cannot trace their origin, as possessions of our 
own, directly and certainly back to China. But a country 
which has bestowed upon mankind silk, porcelain, and tea, we 
might almost regard as having done its fair part, and allow to 
build up as high a fence as it pleased about itself, even at the 
risk of shutting out much sunlight, and to be happy within in 
its own chosen way. 

Again, we cannot help feeling a great respect and admira- 
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tion for a country which has had such a history as China. The 
remarkable character of the spectacle it presents among the 
nations of the earth is not seldom remarked upon, but cannot 
be too often or too impressively called to notice. China was 
one people and one kingdom a thousand years before that dim 
and half-mythical period when the Greek heroes led their fol- 
lowers to the siege of Troy, and it has maintained ever since, 
unbroken, the identity of its language, its national character, 
and its institutions. What changes, what overturnings and 
reconstructions, has not every other part of the world had to 
undergo during that interval of four thousand years! There 
alone upon the earth’s face does stability seem to have reigned, 
while revolution has been elsewhere the normal order of things. 
We say deliberately stability, not inaction. China has known 
during all that time as constant action, often as violent com- 
motion, and in many respects no less real progress, than other 
countries: had it been stagnant only, had there not been in it 
a healthy vital action, it must long since have perished in 
inanity and putrescence: but, far from that, China has seen 
within the last two hundred years one of its happiest and most 
prosperous periods. Here is a problem for the student of 
history of which the interest cannot easily be overstated. 
How have the Chinese succeeded in finding and maintaining 
the stable equilibrium which other races have vainly sought ? 
Is it in their character, or their peculiar external circumstan- 
ces, or in the wisdom with which they have harmonized the 
two, that their strength has lain? As we look upon this 
venerable structure, the sole survivor of all the fabrics of em-. 
pire reared by the hands of the men of olden time, we can 
hardly help wishing that it might have been left to stand until 
it should fall of itself; that the generations to come might have 
seen whether there yet remained in it enough of the recupera- 
tive energies which had already more than once raised it from an 
estate far lower than that into which it was seeming now to be 
fallen, to give it a renewed lease of its old life, a return to its 
ancient prosperity and vigor. That is now no longer possible. 
China was able, by the force of her superior gifts and culture, 
to overbear and assimilate the wild tribes of the northern and 
VOL. XVII. 8 
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western deserts, her only conquerors hitherto: but now an ele- 
ment is being forcibly introduced into the workings of her 
history which cannot be thus dealt with, which must either 
leaven or destroy her. 

This is another, and a principal reason, why we feel impelled 
to plead the cause of the Chinese. They are undergoing subjec- 
tion to an influence which is irresistible, and of which the effect 
upon theirown national prosperity, and even existence, is, to say 
the least, extremely doubtful. All the power of the West is 
arrayed together against them, and they are but as infants 
in the hands of us wise, daring, and rapacious children of 
Europe, armed with the terrible engines of destruction which 
our ingenuity has supplied to our combativeness. They must 
needs yield ; it is only a question of time, of the forbearance or 
the mutual jealousiés of their antagonists. And does the right 
of the question lie so entirely upon our side as we are ready 
to persuade ourselves? For whose advantage is it that the 
western world is striving to break its way into China? Pri- 
marily, of course, for its own, and not for that of the Chinese. 
We want more of their silk, their tea, their thousand articles 
of pleasant and profitable trade; and we do not wish to pay 
for them in hard cash, making only one profit ; we desire that 
they in turn should buy what we have to sell. To be sure, we 
also maintain that China will be the gainer by thus dealing with 
us. Free trade, brotherhood of nations, spread of civilization, 
are not these the universal regenerators, the forerunners of the 
millenium of culture? Are not we vastly richer, stronger, 
_ braver, more virtuous, more enlightened, more progressive, than 

those poor Chinese? Do we not know that they are fools and 
blind, and have everything to learn of us? But if we say. yes to 
all this, the question is still by no means settled. The Chinese 
themselves dislike and fear us, and their opinion should not go 
for nothing in a matter which so nearly concerns them. It is 
so convenient and easy for us to assume that they are unjust 
both to us and to themselves in shutting their borders against 
us, that we ought to be very sure that it is really so before we 
break down the barrier. Our assumption may savor of that 
convenient philasophy which maintains that the African race 
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is to be exalted to Christianity and civilization by association 
in the capacity of bond-servant with its superiors. The exclu- 
siveness of Chinais no immemorial policy ; itis comparatively 
a recent measure of precaution, suggested and enforced by ex- 
perience ; it may yet prove to have been prompted by the in- 
stinct of self-preservation. The history of the past few cen- 
turies affords more than one melancholy spectacle of the ruin 
and annihilation of a race, by contact with a higher civiliza- 
tion, which it was itself incapable of adopting. It is upon our 
heavy responsibility if we crowd ourselves, with all our su- 
perior wisdom and virtue, upon a resisting people; and if 
Chinese nationality goes down in consequence of it, if the race 
that has maintained itself for four thousand years in such gen- 
eral contentment and prosperity as no other race on earth has 
known, hastens to swift decay and extinction, our guilt will be 
great indeed. 

We do not assert that this is to be the unfortunate result of 
our more intimate relations with China; we hope the con- 
trary ; but we do claim that the possibility of it requires to be 
taken fully into account. We believe that there is not a little 
ignorance and arrogance in the popular estimate of the Chinese 
and of the value of their civilization, and somewhat of selfish 
inconsideration in the plans formed respecting them. We 
hold that, in virtue of what they have been and still are, they 
deserve to be treated with more forbearance and generosity 
than has been wont to be exhibited toward them by the West; 
that their own welfare ought to be more carefully and 
more intelligently considered in all the dealings with them of 
the more enlightened nations. To this end we desire to con- 
tribute our mite by a view of the Chinese character, as exhib- 
ited in the history of China, its native institutions, and its re- 
lations with the rest of the world. 

The history, religion, and polity of Chinc, more than that 
of any other country in the world, center in a single indi- 
vidual—in the sage Confucius. No mar ever stamped his 
impress more thoroughly upon the character of a whole 
nation ; perhaps none who ever lived has affected more pow- 
erfully the fates of a greater number of his fellow-beings. 
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If we are to solve aright the problem of the Chinese nature 
and its development in history, it must be, in great measure, 
by comprehending the great Chinese philosopher, his relation 
to the times that preceded, his influence upon the times that 
followed him. We can find no better vantage-ground for 
taking a survey of the Chinese character and history, than 
is afforded us by his life and doctrines. 

Kong-tse, or Kong-fu-tse, the Sage of the Family of Kong, 
was born in the year 551 B. C., whichis very nearly the same 
date with that commonly assigned to the appearance of the 
no less famcus Hindu teacher, Buddha. China was at that 
period broken up into a number of petty feudatory kingdoms, 
which owed but a nominal submission to the central authority, 
and were engaged in perpetual quarrels with one another. 
The political condition of the country was sad enough, and, 
in sympathy with it, the bands of social and moral order 
were also relaxed. Confucius felt keenly the evil character of 
the times in which his life had been cast, and devoted himself 
with deliberate purpose to the work of reform. Being called, 
as all of his genius and learning invariably are called in China, 
to high political office, he tried first, as chief minister of his 
native state, the little kingdom of Lu, in the present province 
of Shan-tung, what he could accomplish by personal interfer- 
ence in the affairs of state. Soon discouraged, however, by 
the little success which rewarded his efforts, he withdrew into 
private life, and set himself to infuse into the sum of affairs 
a leaven which should spread and work through all China, for 
all time, producing, by an organic process, those results which 
no effort of his single administrative arm could bring about. 
In this, his success was complete. His instructions were 
eagerly resorted to, and he soon saw about him a band, we 
are told, of three thousand disciples. The affection and rever- 
ence with which he inspired them were unbounded, and, 
through them, his influence soon began to be powerfully felt 
all over theland. He died B. C. 479, at the age of seventy- 
three ; but he left works, compiled or composed by himself, to 
represent his doctrines, and his school long survived him, 
working on in his spirit, promulgating and expounding them. 
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His influence went on steadily increasing ; his own works, and 
those of his nearest disciples and their followers, became by 
degrees the moral and political bible of the nation, the foun- 
tain of wisdom, the norm of virtuous and useful conduct. 
Successive dynasties vied with one another in paying honors 
to his memory ; the whole educated class, the aristocracy of 
China, took him for their patron and model. He has at this 
day nearly six hundred temples in the different provinces of 
the empire, in which, at stated seasons, reverential honors, of 
a kind to be more particularly described hereafter, are paid 
to his memory. And it should be particularly observed that 
all these honors have been and are paid to the actual Confucius 
himself, and for what he really was and did; not to any dis- 
torted and glorified image of him, enthroned in the popular 
mind, and become the recipient of a worship which under- 
stands neither itself nor its object. The difference in this 
respect between Confucius and the great teachers and re- 
formers of other lands, is not a little striking and significant. 
Thus, to cite but an instance or two, the Persians soon made 
of their Zoroaster a being of supernatural gifts, who in 
person fought with the powers of darkness, and held converse 
with the Supreme Being. Thus the Indian monk, Buddha, 
underwent a yet more wondrous transformation; his life, as 
related by his followers, is filled ad nauseam with preposter- 
ous marvels, while his doctrines have been so changed, and 
perverted, and overlaid, that their identity is almost utterly 
lost: neither the Buddha nor the Buddhism of the modern 
Buddhists has any fair title to the name. But Confucius has 
no more been a subject of mythical and legendary history to 
the Chinese, than Washington to us; he is a man, whose 
birth, life, opinions, acts, writings, are plainly on record, and 
incapable of misapprehension. The Chinese have treated him 
in the spirit of his own character. No one was ever more 
free from pride, from arrogant assumption of authority, from 
pretensions to superhuman wisdom, than was Confucius. He 
would not even lay claim to originality ; he professed to be 
only a reverent student of the past, and a restorer of the 
principles and practices of the olden and golden time. This 
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is the key-note of his whole philosophy. To extract from the 
past all that it contained which was best and worthiest of 
imitation, to combine it into a system of precepts of wise and 
righteous conduct, and to urge it by every available argument 
upon the acceptance and observance of the nation—this, and 
this alone, was what he attempted. How well he compre- 
hended the work he had to perform, and how wisely he chose 
his means for its accomplishment, the result bears him witness. 
We cannot refrain from comparing him here with one of his 
own contemporaries, the sage Lao-tse, also oneof the most 
eminent men whom China has ever produced. He, too, felt 
and mourned over the corruptiun of the times, and endeavored 
in his own way to set bounds to it, and to restore men to 
virtue. But his method was an altogether independent and 
original one. He was a transcendental philosopher, and had 
arrived at the apprehension of an absolute, spiritual, imper- 
sonal being, the cause and principle of the universe, to which 
he gave the name of Tao, the Way; and he taught that by 
intimate recognition of this being, and spiritual union with it, 
through the means of the negation of whatever constitutes the 
nature and attributes of man, were to be attained virtue and 
its consequence, happiness. Lao-tse gave origin to a school, 
or sect, which is not yet extinct. The “religion of Tao ” has 
at times enjoyed a wide popularity throughout China, and 
the countenance and patronage of its rulers; and it is still 
counted as one of the three creeds said to divide the homage 
of the Chinese people: yet not in its original form, as a mys- 
tical philosophy; it has been for long centuries corrupted 
into a low form of idolatrous superstition and necromancy, 
and its priests and adherents are justly held in contempt by 
all the more enlightened of the people. Thus the system of 
Lao-tse, which was not deeply based upon the national char- 
acter, and met with no genuine response from the national 
mind, was doomed, spite of the genius of its founder, to cor- 
ruption and virtual extinction; while the philosophy of Con- 
fucius so closely adapted itself to the wants and the capacities 
of the nation, that it commanded and attained universal ac- 
ceptance. Indeed, we know not how to characterize Con- 
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fucius more summarily and more truly than by saying that he 
is the representative man of China, the highest exponent of 
the national character in its best normal development. 

Hence it is that the great philosopher is, as it were, the focus 
of Chinese history ; all the culture and wisdom of the past 
center in him, and from him they radiate upon the centuries 
to come. It is even true that almost all the records which 
have eome down to us of the early history of China, the relics 
which we have received of its ancient literature, owe to him 
the form in which they have been preserved, and to his sanc- 
tion their preservation itself. Of the five canonical works, 
the King, which stand at the head of the Chinese literature, 
three were compiled, and one composed by him. The founda- 
tion-text of the first, the I-King, or Book of Changes, is 
ascribed by tradition to the mythical Emperor Fu-hi. It is 
simply a number of figures made up of straight lines, entire 
and broken, variously put together in parallel arrangement. 
These are regarded as typifying the elements and processes of 
nature, and the great truths of the moral and intellectual 
world; in them the earliest cosmical philosophy of the Chi- 
nese was pleased to find its expression. To the brief inter- 
pretation of these emblematic figures by the earliest founders 
(1100 B. C.) of the dynasty under which he himself lived, 
Confucius added his own fuller explication. It tells of the 
reverence of Confucius for what long tradition had hallowed, 
that he accepted such a text for his philosophy: his own 
straight-forward common sense would never of itself have led 
him to so fantastic an invention. Again, the early ages of 
China, like those of other primitive nations, had not failed to 
produce popular lyric poetry. And it is curiously characteris- 
tic of the elaborate system of polity by which the affairs of 
the nation were regulated even at so remote a period, that the 
provincial governors had long had it for their duty to collect 
the lyrics which sprang up in their respective provinces, and 
to send them to the capital, as evidences of the state of opin- 
ions and morals prevailing among the people : it is clearly no 
modern discovery that the songs of a people are the most 
faithful reflection of the popular sentiments. From the ma- 
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terial thus assembled, and from the mass of like material 
otherwise placed within his reach, Confucius selected three 
hundred and eleven pieces, being those which he deemed 
most valuable and worthy of preservation, and combined them 
to form the Shi-King, the Canon of Songs: all the rest 
have since perished. The third canonical book, the Shu-King, 
is the most important of all. It is a work of historical char- 
acter, yet by no means a chronicle of events alone; it is rather 
a record of the wisdom and virtue of the past; it is made up 
for the most part of the conversations, the counsels, the de- 
crees, the institutions of the sovereigns of ancient China. It 
claims to be derived from authentic annals, and must, at any 
rate, represent the traditional belief of the Chinese at that 
period respecting the men and deeds of their country’s early 
history. The record is brought down to a time about two 
hundred years before that of Confucius himself. As its con- 
tinuation to his own period, the philosopher himself composed 
the Chun-tsieu, Spring and Autumn, a brief historical 
compendium, which ranks as the fourth of the canonical 
books, and is the only work in our possession which comes 
directly from the mind and hand of Confucius: so faithful 
was he to his own idea of his mission, as the interpreter and 
mouth-piece of the past, and so little did he put forward his 
own personality in connection with his work. The fifth of the 
canonical books is the Li-Ki, or Book of Rites, a compilation 
brought into its present form some centuries after Confucius, 
and made up from material of very different age and charac- 
ter, but a text-book especially of ceremonial and etiquette. 
An important place in it is occupied by the personal teach- 
ings of Confucius himself. The doctrines of the great phi- 
losopher are likewise exhibited in the Sze-shu, or Four Classics, 
which emanated from his school during the course of the 
first centuries after his death, and which, together with the 
five King, make up the sacred literature of the Chinese 
people. 

As the Confucian philosophy is thus essentially a digest of 
the wisdom of the past, it will be well, instead of pro- 
ceeding to a direct consideration of its character and import, 
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to turn back and contemplate rather the past out of which it 
sprang. 

The origin of the Chinese people is to be sought, if it be 
possible ever to trace back their movements beyond the limits 
of their own territory, in the northwest. The mountains of 
the southwest are yet occupied by wild tribes of another race, 
which perhaps once possessed the whole country. The earli- 
est history of China has for its theater only the northern and 
northwestern provinces. The great event with which its au- 
thentic history is generally regarded as commencing, is the 
success of Yu the Great, the founder of the first clearly histor- 
ical dynasty, that of the Hia, in damming the furious waters of 
the Great Yellow River, the Hoang-ho, and rescuing its im- 
mense and fertile valley, still the richest and most populous 
part of the empire, from inundation and waste. Yu is said to 
have commemorated his great work by an inscription cut upon 
the face of a mountain that overlooks the valley; of this in- 
scription a copy still exists, which is by high authority pro- 
nounced unquestionably authentic. The date of the event is 
variously estimated at from 2200 to 2000 B. C. Its nature, 
and the employment in recording it of a written character rad- 
ically akin with that still in use, prove that even at that early 
period the Chinese nation was no mere aggregate of wander- 
ing tribes, but at least beginning to be a great, powerful, and 
well ordered state, and that it had already passed through no 
very brief history of growth in knowledge, arts, and institu- 
tions. There are, unquestionably, elements of historic truth in 
the traditional accounts of the dynasties preceding the Hia, al- 
though largely mingled with mythological and cosmogonical 
legends: to their emperors are ascribed the first constitution of 
society, the invention of the useful arts, and the like. Con- 
spicuous among these founders of the Chinese state and culture 
are Fu-hi and Hoang-ti; the two latest of them, Yau and 
Shun, find a place in the earliest, half-legendary accounts of 
the Shu-King. It is not necessary for us to go into any detail 
respecting the external history of the first dynasties. The Hia 
maintained itself upon the throne for about two hundred and 
fifty years, and then gave place to the Shang ; this, in its turn, 
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lasted nearly six hundred and fifty years, when the weakness and 
tyranny of its princes, and the unhappiness of the people under 
their rule, caused the revolution which placed upon the throne 
the heroic Wu-Wang, chief of the illustrious house of Chau. 
This emperor and his father are two of the brightest examples 
of wise and good rulers which ancient Chinese history affords, 
and are among those oftenest held up by Confucius to the admi- 
ration and imitation of posterity. They committed, however, 
the capital political error of dividing the empire into feudal 
provinces, of which the rulers received, or soon acquired, too 
much independent power to consist with due subordination to 
the imperial authority ; and the result became, during the six 
centuries which intervened between the establishment of the 
dynasty and the manhood of Confucius, that disturbed and an- 
archical condition of the country which, as above stated, called 
out his efforts at reform. 

It is evident that at the period of their great philosopher, 
the Chinese nation had passed through a history abundantly 
long enough for the full development of a national character, 
the growth of a creed, the establishment of a system of polity. 
Indeed, at the epoch of Yu the Great himself, the Chinese 
were, in all probability, essentially the same as they have ever 
since remained, and that persistency and stability which have 
always distinguished them in so marked a manner, were even 
then beginning to find scope for their exercis2 in the mainte- 
nance of past conditions. 

Physical ethnologists reckon the Chinese as belonging to the 
race called Mongolian. That is, however, a classification of 
them which is of little value, or of none at all, as indicating 
their actual origin and relationship; for, by the language 
which they speak, they are severed by a deep gulf from all 
other people on the face of the earth. The general character 
of this language is well known to almost every one; it is a 
language of monosyllables, a root-language, as we may call it, 
an undeveloped form of human speech, giving in each of its 
words only the central, the radical idea, and lacking the whole 
apparatus of derivative and inflective syllables, which, in their 
infinite variety of form and use, make up so important a part 
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of the mechanism of all other known tongues. Order of col- 
location, and the requirements of the sense, as gathered from 
the totality of the sentence, are in Chinese obliged to do the 
whole work of declension and conjugation, and even, in great 
measure, of the distinction of parts of speech. As an instru- 
ment and aid of human thought, then, it is of all known lan- 
guages the most unmanageable, the most defective and insuffi- 
cient. Yet, such is the power of the mind independent of, and 
over, the means of its expression, that this imperfect language 
has served the ends of a cultivated and thinking people through- 
out its whole history, has conveyed far nobler and profounder 
views and reasonings than the greater part of the multitude of 
inflective dialects spoken by men, dialects strong in their ca- 
pacity of being applied to high uses, weak in the ignorance 
and feebleness of the minds which should so apply them. The 
whole vocabulary of the Chinese spoken language is made up 
of only about five hundred syllables, each constituting a word ; 
although this number is virtually rather more than doubled by 
the use of different tones of utterance, which give the syllables 
a distinction of meaning. The written language is vastly more 
complicated; a written language in truth it is, an auxiliary to 
the spoken, instead of being its reflection merely. The Chi- 
nese, like all the other modes of writing of which the history 
is traceable back to its origin, began with rude pictorial repre- 
sentations of visible objects, with hieroglyphics ; but, instead of 
passing by degrees into a phonetic alphabet, it adapted itself 
ingeniously to the peculiar needs of the language which it was 
to represent, and by combining in its characters a phonetic and 
an ideographic element, and bringing forth an immense variety 
of combinations, it was able to remedy in part the defects of 
the spoken tongue; the relations of the separate ideas, indeed, 
it could not represent, but it could relieve the ambiguity aris- 
ing from the host of different significations of which each 
word, as pronounced, admitted. Thus, for a language of five 
hundred words, there is an alphabet of which the characters 
are counted by tens of thousands. Yet only a small part of 
these, of course, are in constant and familiar use. Dr. Will- 
iams’s dictionary, the latest, and the most practically useful 
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gives about eight thousand, as supplying all ordinary needs, and 
even enabling one to read much of the literature. The style 
of writing the character has varied greatly at different epochs, 
and several forms of it, as employed for different purposes, are 
even now in use. 

In the character of the language, as thus described, we find 
two of the distinguishing features which belong to everything 
that is Chinese; in the first place, an exceeding simplicity, 
amounting even to poverty, of means, material, first princi- 
ples, combined with an astonishing ingenuity and variety in 
their development and application ; and in the second place, a 
not lessremarkable stability. The Chinese is almost altogether 
exempt from the working of those alterative processes which 
are so active in other languages ; its stiff monosyllables admit 
neither composition nor mutilation; they are exposed only to 
the slow modifying effects of euphonic laws; hence it has un- 
dergone less alteration, during the four thousand years of its 
traceable history, than almost any other living language in four 
hundred years. 

The religion of the ancient Chinese was of the same sim- 
plicity as their language, and it, too, seems to be preserved to 
us from the earliest period, unchanged, as to all its essential 
features, in that body of rites and observances which is wont 
to be called the state religion, together with one important and 
prominent popular cultus, the homage paid in each family to 
the ancestors. Like so many other of the primitive religions 
of the world, it was a worship of the powers of nature. In 
virtue of its character, it is fairly entitled to be called a reli- 
gion. It was no mere superstition, no expression of a timorous 
dread of the powers of evil, seeking refuge in a cringing and 
deprecatory homage rendered to them; it was the outpouring 
of a genuine religious feeling, the offering in admiring awe, 
and gratitude, and trust, to the supposed rulers of the universe, 
of a worship which exalted and benefited the worshiper. It 
was, indeed, toa remarkable degree, free from the features 
which disfigure so many of the ancient religions; it was free 
from idolatry, from all cruel and bloody rites, from all taint 
of vicious and lustful indulgence; its ceremonies were of a 
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purity and simplicity almost unexampled. Yet even these its 
virtues were in part the result of the unideal nature of the 
Chinese, and of the feebleness and lack of vital energy of 
religious sentiment which has always distinguished them. The 
native Chinese religion can hardly be said to have had a histo- 
ry ; it remained forever stationary at a stage which in other re- 
ligions has been but the first of a long course of development. 
The chief objects of its adoration were heaven and earth, and 
the sun and moon. Now these natural objects have been the 
germs of the principal divinities of many another ancient re- 
ligion ; but almost everywhere their original identity has been 
lost in the personal deities which have grown out of them, hid- 
den by the mythology of which these have been made the 
subject. But the Chinese religion never produced any mythol- 
ogy ; itcan hardly be said to have had any personal gods; 
the nation had a devout sense of an overruling power, or pow- 
ers, under the supreme government and direction of which the 
affairs of the world went on, and devoutly and decorously they 
paid it their homage ; but this wasall. The weakness of their 
sense of personal relation to the divinity, and individual duty 
growing out of that relation, the comparative insignificance 
of theelement of religion in the general sum of the affairs of 
life, is farther evidenced by the fact that neither order nor class 
of priesthood ever grew up among them, charged with the 
ministry of divine things, and that the offering of worship be- 
came an affair of state, the performance of the religious rites 
of the nation the business of the civil authorities. The object 
of highest worship, heaven, might be addressed only by the 
Emperor himself; it was high treason for any one less exalted 
to offer solemn sacrifice to the Supreme Ruler; and each suc- 
cessive order of officials below him had likewise, in virtue of 
its official position, religious services to perform, at stated sea- 
sons, to the divinities of lower rank. 

One class of religious rites, however, remained in the hands 
of the people at large. It is well known to all who have 
made any study of early religions, how often the almost uni- 
versal primitive belief in immortality takes such a form as 
leads to a kind of worship of deceased ancestors. Their de- 
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parted spirits are supposed to have entered upon a new life, 
which in many respects is a counterpart of the old one; they 
still own the ties and feel the wants of their earthly existence ; 
they maintain intercourse with their living descendants, and 
are able to confer blessings upon them, while they are also 
accessible to their pious attentions, and even in a measure 
dependent upon them for support in the world of shadows. 
Such was the belief also of the earliest Hindus, a race the 
most widely removed from the Chinese in place, origin, and 
character; and the pious Brahmin still holds monthly the 
ancestral feast, at which the fathers are invited to assemble 
and partake of the food set forth for them, although it is with 
him only a dead ceremony, inherited from the remote past, 
while his own present belief has assumed a form with which 
such rites are wholly inconsistent. But this ancestral worship 
has nowhere else attained to such prominent importance as a 
part of the national religion, as in China; it even constituted, 
as already stated, and still constitutes, almost the only religious 
observance of the common people; and one which no decay of 
belief, no importation of foreign creeds, no upspringing of 
superstitious rites, has been able to displace. Every family 
has its ancestral altar; with the rich, this has a separate 
building allotted to it; with the poorer, it occupies a room, a 
closet, a corner, a shelf. There the commemorative tablets are 
set up, and there, at appointed times, are presented offerings 
of meats, fruits, flowers, apparel, money. But this part of the 
Chinese religion has also its public and official side. Al- 
though, in general, the ancestors of each family are the care 
of their own particular descendants, and not of strangers, yet 
an exception is made in the case of those who have been 
benefactors of the whole nation; distinguished philosophers 
and statesmen, patriots who have given their lives for their 
country, are in a manner canonized by having their memorial 
tablets removed from the privity of the family mansion, set 
up in public temples, and honored with official worship. Of 
this character, and of a prominence befitting his high rank 
and desert, is the homage paid to the sage Confucius. 

The form of the Chinese polity was patriarchal; the state 
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was an expansion of the family. The latter was both its mod- 
el and its composing element; the individuals of whom the 
state was made up were heads of families. Neither age, nor 
property, nor wisdom, conferred political rights. So long as 
the father lived, the son was a minor; he was incapable even 
of acquiring real estate, or executing a contract, without the 
consent of the father, expressed in due form. Heads of fami- 
lies, associated together according to neighborhood, formed 
the primary political assemblies ; and to them, or to their com- 
bination into secondary organizations, or to the officers freely 
elected by them, were committed many and important fune- 
tions of administration. This, however, was not in virtue of 
an established constitution, or compact between the nation 
and its rulers; neither the theory nor the practice of the 
Chinese recognized any such. They had devised no fine theo- 
ries respecting the constitution of a state, respecting the 
rights of the individual, and the checks and balances necessary 
to maintain them; they knew of no national order different 
from that of the family. As the family is a natural commu- 
nity, having for its head the father, not by any election or 
convention, but by the very nature of things, so the nation is 
a natural community, of which the Emperor is the head; as 
reverence and implicit submission are due from children to a 
parent, so also the same are to be paid, with no abatement, by 
all the members of the national family, to its father and head. 
The Emperor is, as he is styled, the Son of Heaven. He 
derives his authority directly from the Supreme Ruler. As he 
owes his place to no election, he is limited by no human 
statute. He is the source ef all honor and all authority 
throughout his empire ; his word is law. By technical defini- 
tion, then, the Chinese government is a despotism ; and yet 
it would be unjust to stigmatize it by that term, as ordinarily 
understood by us. For, in the first place, as regards the 
theory of the state, the Chinese by no means held that it existed 
in the Emperor, and was to beadministered for his benefit, the 
people being his vassals and slaves. They believed, no less 
than we, that governments exist for the benefit of the governed. 
Their system demanded of the Emperor the strictest devotion 
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to the welfare and happiness of his subjects. He was not 
exempted from the binding force of any of the principles of 
morality and justice which were made obligatory upon the 
private individual. Heaven had made him, it is true, the 
father of his people, giving him unlimited dominion over 
them ; yet for their good, that he might be their father indeed, 
and might make his children happy and prosperous. It is easy 
for us to say that this moral obligation is but a weak restraint, 
and that despotic power will and must be abused. The Chi- 
nese have learned that, too, and by sore experience. And 
yet this experience has never taught them that their system 
was radically defective, and required amendment. Over and 
over again has China passed through frightful convulsions, in 
its endeavors to rid itself of a corrupt and tyrannous dynasty, 
but never, so far as we are aware, has it made the attempt, 
by limitation of authority, by the imposition of checks and 
the exaction of guarantees, to guard against farther tyranny. 
Content with the ancient constitution, not even imagining the 
possibility of a different one, the nation has sought only to 
place its administration in better hands. But there have not 
been wanting, in the Chinese system, elements of which the 
practical working has operated powerfully to check tyranny, 
and to soften the hard features of absolute power. In the 
first place, the absence of all disposition, on the part of either 
the governors or the governed, to find fault with the estab- 
lished order of things, introduce innovations, encroach upon 
one another’s prerogatives, has tended at least to promote 
tranquillity. Again, no people in the world have ever 
been more orderly and methodical, more attached to ancient 
institutions, more unpliable to new ways, than the Chinese. 
The laws and methods of administration of their great em- 
pire became very early an immense and elaborate system, 
which grew more stable and rigid with every century of its 
subsistence, and which no Emperor, no dynasty even, was 
able essentially to alter. The will of the Emperor was law, it 
is true; but it was greatly hampered in its exercise by the stiff 
and unwieldy apparatus of councils, and boards, and courts, 
through which it was compelled to act. Nor was it possible 
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for the sovereign to win a class or a caste to his personal sup- 
port, and to fill all offices with his creatures. Of classes and 
castes there were none; neither rank, nor dignity, nor author- 
ity, were hereditary. If it were desired, in recompense of ex- 
traordinary merit, to extend to the family of the meritorious 
individual the favors shown to himself, the Chinese have al- 
ways been used to confer dignity, not on his descendants, but 
upon his ancestors ; an ingenious and happy device, which it is 
most unfortunate that western nations have not imitated. Sure- 
ly, an aristocracy is not necessary to the stability of the insti- 
tutions of a country, if the most populous empire in the 
world has been able to subsist for four thousand years without 
anoble. The Chinese officials do indeed form a terrible bu- 
reaucracy, uplifted above the heads of the people in virtue of 
the delegation to their hands of part of the heaven-derived au- 
thority of the nation’s father, proud of their position and pre- 
suming upon it, and often weighing heavily upon their plebei- 
an countrymen; yet their general independence of the Em- 
peror, and sympathy with the nation, are assured by the fact 
that their ranks are recruited directly from the mass of the 
people, and by a process which really brings, in the main, the 
best talent of the country to the management of its affairs. It 
is well known that for ages past the incumbents of office in 
China have been taken exclusively from the so-called lettered 
class; the class of those who, having been thoroughly instruct- 
ed in the various branches of Chinese learning, have exhibited, 
in a strict competitive examination, the highest capacity and 
the profoundest acquirements. Access to this examination is 
denied to no one ; the career of honors and dignities is open 
to every individual in the empire who has the requisite talent 
and industry. In this provision, and in the primary munici- 
pal institutions already referred to above, there is laid a foun- 
dation of real democratic equality, and one of no little depth 
and firmness, for the fabric of absolutism to rest upon. And 
the general result has been, that the empire has been governed 
under asystem of laws of rare wisdom, equity, and humanity, 
which need not shrink from a comparison with those of the 
most favored epochs of the most enlightened nations in the 
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world. When the Chinese have suffered under tyrannical 
oppression, it has been from the abuse of absolute power, 
exercised arbitrarily and in contravention of law. Against 
this they have reserved to themselves but a single remedy, and 
that is, the right of rebellion. When matters have been borne 
with to the utmost, when the corruption or imbecility of the 
reigning dynasty, and the impossibility that the nation should 
be happy under its charge. are evident beyond dispute, then it 
is assumed that the commission of heaven has been withdrawn ; 
pretenders to the virtually vacant office start up, and he who 
succeeds in crowding himself into the throne, and setting suc- 
cessfully in motion the machine of state, is accepted anew as 
the nation’s parent and absolute lord. 

It is not difficult to see the consistency between a political 
constitution like this, and the form and condition of the national 
religion, as we have described it. The family being the norm 
of the state, and the parental relation being held in the highest 
respect in the one as in the other, it was the more natural and 
easy to maintain the popular worship of the ancestors: this 
was hardly more than a transfer of the filial submission, atten- 
tion, and reverence, always paid to the living parents, to their 
departed spirits. In the patriarchal state, again, there is no 
distinct separation of religious from political functions; both 
belong alike to the head of the family, and to his delegated 
representatives. The Chinese, indeed, can hardly be said ever 
to have established a distinction between religious, moral, and 
political principles, acts, and duties. All were alike incumbent 
upon the individual, and necessary to the well-being of society ; 
why should they be severed from one another ? 

We cannot forbear calling attention once more to the fun- 
damental traits of the Chinese character, as displayed in their 
system of government: the simplicity, the primitiveness in the 
common order of historical succession, of their form of polity ; 
and, on the other hand, the magnificence of the development 
which it received, as applied to regulate the affairs of a vast 
and cultivated empire, instead of the petty concerns of a 
feeble tribe, or aggregate of tribes, such as those among whom 
we generally find that form prevailing, and the high meas- 
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ure of success which attended its workings. It never pro- 
duced a separation of the people into privileged and unpriv- 
ileged classes, with the discontent and heart-burning, the 
arrogance on one side and abjectness on the other, which 
are wont to result from such a separation. The distinction 
of wealth and poverty, and such others as seem to inhere 
in the very constitution of human society, did indeed exist 
in China, as elsewhere, and produced enough of practical in- 
equality ; but the law did nothing to aggravate or perpetuate 
it. Nor did the system degenerate into one of organized op- 
pression, or of galling interference with individual rights. 
Not a little of personal freedom was enjoyed under it. The 
individual was left at liberty to go and come, to follow what 
course of life he would; he was protected in the acquisition 
and the enjoyment of wealth. There was wanting only that 
he should be fenced about with those safeguards against ar- 
bitrary violence on the part of his rulers, without which civil 
liberty, as we understand it, does not exist; but this was a want 
of which he himself, at least, was not conscious ; he neither knew 
nor dreamed of a better system than that under which he lived. 

Such we believe to have been, in their main features, the 
institutions of China at the time of the appearance of Confu- 
cius. We have already briefly characterized the nature of 
the work which he undertook with reference to them. He 
came, not to overthrow, but to establish; not to reform, but to 
restore. He came to rouse the conscience of the nation, and 
to recall it to the fulfillment of known duty, and the practice 
of acknowledged virtue; to rescue the national institutions 
from the destruction with which they were threatened, by self- 
seeking rapacity on the one side and insubordination on 
the other, and by the general corruption of morals and manners. 
He came to give to the national ideas their highest, 
clearest, and most authoritative expression, that the nation 
might never forget or neglect them. He was not a religious 
teacher, because the national spirit, of which he was the reflec- 
tion, was by no means religious. At his time, indeed, even 
the modicum of religious faith which had found its expression 
in the ancient religion seems to have nearly died out, and the 
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ceremonies both of official and private worship to have become 
the forms which they have since continued to be, tenaciously 
adhered to and faithfully practiced, but no longer represent- 
ing a living belief. Confucius accepted these ceremonies, and 
enjoined their careful observance, but, as it seems, from no 
higher regard for them than as they formed a part of ihe system 
under which virtue had flourished, and happiness reigned, in the 
ancient times of the empire. He expressly declined to meddle 
with matters lying beyond the present world and mortal life, 
in words identical in spirit with those of the famous couplet of 
Pope. “ While I know so little of myself, my fellow beings, 
ard the world which I see about me,” he says, “ how should I 
venture tocarry my inquiries beyond them?” Accordingly, he 
bases his system upon no alleged revelation of a divine will; 
he derives for it no support from the retributions and recom- 
penses of a future state of existence; he reads the wili of 
Heaven only in the love of right and justice and virtue in- 
herent in the human mind, and in the dependence upon these 
of the happiness of the individual and the welfare of society. 
These principles he lays down broadly and faithfully enough ; 
the simplicity, dignity, and purity of his moral teachings are 
unsurpassed. He makes no pretension to metaphysical pro- 
fundity, or to subtlety of casuistical reasoning: the results he 
arrives at are reached directly, by the intuition of an enlight- 
ened mind and a benevolent heart; they are stated aphoris- 
tically, and the sympathy, rather than the intellectual acumen, 
of the disciple, are trusted to fora favorable response. He con- 
tents himself with laying down guiding principles, not follow- 
ing out their application into all the details of life and action. 

It would be an ungrateful task to criticise the work of Con- 
fucius, and dwell with reprobation upon what he did not 
accomplish. In the most important point of all he is above 
the reach of criticism: he did all that was in him to do; so 
far as we are able to judge him, he was as sincere, as devoted, 
as disinterested, as any of those who are numbered among the 
world’s great teachers. His deficiencies may be summed up 
in a word: he was Chinese, and Chinese only. But it is on 
that very account that his influence over his countrymen has 
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been so unbounded. That it has been for good, too, and al- 
most only for good, does not admit of question. That the 
Chinese system found at that time so noble and unexceptiona- 
ble an expression was a matter of no slight moment to the 
nation. It was a critical period in their history. A philoso- 
phy specious in appearance, but corrupt at the core, and which 
cunningly adapted itself to the salient features of the Chinese 
character, might then have won currency, to promote power- 
fully the disorganization of society, and to bring down the perma- 
nent ruin of the empire. The influence of the Confucian doc- 
trine, on the contrary, has been in a high degree conservative ; 
it has contributed its full share toward the wonderful longev- 
ity of the Chinese state. The nation, on its part, deserves not 
a little credit for having implicitly accepted, and faithfully 
adhered to, a system of teachings of so pure and elevated a 
character. Their adoption of it, as we have already seen, was 
complete. For two thousand years the Confucian doctrines 
have been the moral basis of the whole fabric of Chinese 
thought and action. The works which contain them have been 
the invariable text-books, by and from which each successive 
generation has been educated. To appreciate the significance 
of this fact, we need to note the special importance of the sys- 
tem of instruction in a country where instruction is so general 
and so highly considered, and where eminence in learning is 
the path to honor and authority; where the educated are the 
only aristocracy, and form the class from which are drawn 
the rulers of the nation. And farther, we need to note the 
peculiar character of the process of education in China; how 
that, owing to the great difficulty of the written language, 
more and maturer years are devoted to it than with us; how 
that, by the intense and prolonged toil which the student is 
compelled to devote to his text-books, in order to answer the 
requirements of the system of examinations, the native energy 
of his mind is impaired, and he becomes rather mastered by 
their contents than himself master of them. All the educated 
intellect of China has been thus imbued with Confucianism ; 
even those have been schooled in it who were votaries of other 
religions tha~ that of the state. As the Bible underlies all the 
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varying forms of religion of the Christian world, so Confucian- 
ism has underlain all the phases of Chinese doctrine. That it 
admitted of being overlaid with new growth is not its least 
virtue. It trammeled the progress neither of religion nor of 
science, for it was not based upon any system of religious be- 
lief, nor identified with any scheme of physical or metaphysi- 
cal philosophy. If the Chinese have fallen Jater into idolatry 
and superstition, and have made little valuable progress in 
knowledge, it has not been owing to the enslavement of the 
national mind by Confucius, but to defects more radical in the 
national character. 

Before going on to present our views of the Chinese charac- 
ter, we will briefly sketch the history of the empire since the 
epoch of the great philosopher. 

The dynasty under which Confucius lived eked out its ex- 
istence for more than two centuries after his death, or until 
B. C. 255, without any marked change in the conditions of the 
country. The Confucian school flourished in high esteem; 
about a hundred years after the death of its founder it produc- 
ed its next most eminent sage, Mencius, the record of whose 
wisdom is included in, and closes, the sacred canon. Under 
the following dynasty, however, the Confucian doctrines and 
their representatives suffered a severe persecution, which, had 
their hold upon the popular mind been less firm, might have 
extinguished them forever. About 250 B. C., the princes of 
the kingdom of Tsin, in the northwestern part of the empire, 
rebelled against the imperial authority, extinguished the dy- 
nasty of Chau, and seated themselves upon the throne. The 
second emperor of the new dynasty of Tsin, Chi-hoang-ti, is 
one of the most remarkable figures presented by Chinese his- 
tory. A great statesman and warrior, he destroyed the inde- 
pendent power of the petty sovereigns of provinces, and made 
the whole empire once more submissive to the imperial scep- 
ter; he carried his arms far to the west, extending the domin- 
ion of China over nearly all central Asia; he chased the Huns 
across the northern frontier, and, to check their incursions for 
the future, he built the Great Wall, which has ever since re- 
mained one of the wonders of the world. But, in spite of his 
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great deeds, his memory is execrated by the Chinese. His 
temper and spirit were thoroughly un-Chinese. He abhorred 
the servitude to usage and precedent to which even the im- 
perial power had been wont to be subjected. He detested the 
authority of the past; he wished to blot out all memory of it 
even, and to begin on white paper a new history of the em- 
pire. To this end he sought to annihilate the existing litera- 
ture, especially the Confucian, and to destroy its sectaries. 
The books he burned, all that the strictest requisition could 
bring into his power; the philosophers he buried alive, or 
sent to work upon the Wall. This state of things did not, 
however, endure long. Hardly was the great Emperor dead 
when his family were hurled from the throne, and one of the 
first acts of the founder of the dynasty which succeeded was to 
make a solemn pilgrimage to the grave of Confucius. 

The dynasty of Han held the great fabric of the empire to- 
gether for about four hundred years, or during the two centu- 
ries that preceded, and the two that followed, the birth of 
Christ. Such was the general wisdom of their rule, and the 
happiness of the country under it, that the Chinese even yet 
love to call themselves sons of Han. During the first century 
after Christ, Buddhism was introduced from India, and made 
immense progress among the people. To this great event in 
the history of the country we can give but a passing mention 
here; its fuller consideration belongs to another department of 
our subject. As had been the case with its predecessors, how- 
ever, the power and success of the dynasty waned at last, and 
about 200 A. D., the empire was rent into three independent 
kingdoms, and a new era of intestine war and commotion be- 
gan. Yeteven this was not without its glories. The period 
of the San-Kwo, or Three Kingdoms, is the heroic age of Chi- 
nese history, prolific of striking character and startling inci- 
dent, the source whence the novelists and dramatists of after 
times have drawn their best materials. 

We pass over the five following dynasties, which, together, 
lasted only a little more than three hundred years, from 264 to 
588 A. D., and which held under their dominion only a part, 
now greater, and now less, of the empire, noticing only that 
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the invention of printing from wooden blocks, as at present 
practiced by the Chinese, was made about the close of this 
period. 

The dynasty of Sui, which next obtained the control of af- 
fairs, once more united the dismembered empire, but, after 
only thirty years of power, was forced to yield the scepter to 
the founder of the great dynasty of Tang. 

Now followed a period of internal order and prosperity, of 
outward power and glory. The limits of the empire were 
again carried to the Caspian. Lyric poetry was revived, and 
attained its highest perfection. The dramaarose. The exam- 
inations for literary dignity and political office were placed 
upon the footing which they have from that time maintained. 
The Chinese Academy, which has since played a conspicuous 
and important part in both the literary and political history 
of the country, was founded. During the reign of the Tang, 
China was probably the most enlightened and happy country 
on the face of the earth. But this dynasty, too, degenerated, 
and, after a period of weakness and misery, became extinct at 
the beginning of the tenth century. During the fifty-three 
years of civil war which succeeded, five different dynasties 
arose and fell. At last, in A. D. 960, the house of Sung seized 
the reins of authority, and reéstablished peace and order 
throughout the empire. 

A new enemy, however, had appeared, to vex the Chinese 
state. The Tatar and Mongol tribes of the great plateau of 
Central Asia were beginning those restless heavings which not 
long after poured them, like a deluge of destruction, over all 
the countries of the east, the south, and the west. By the year 
1127, they had wrested from the empire all the territory north 
of the Hoang-ho, and were pressing on to the conquest of the 
rest. In this time of internal and external misery and danger, 
appeared the last great representative of Chinese philosophy, 
the sage Chu-hi. In wisdom and virtue he is accounted almost 
another Confucius ; he is universally regarded as the man who 
has best comprehended, and most truly reproduced, the spirit 
of the Confucian doctrines; his interpretation and explication 
of the canonical and classical books has had, for all after time, 
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an authority only inferior to that of those books themselves. 
Like his master and exemplar, he devoted himself, as statesman 
and as teacher, to the restoration of virtue and the salvation of 
the state. But the march of events was not to be arrested ; 
China was doomed to pass, for the first time in her history, 
under a foreign yoke. The Mongols, under Genghis Khan, in- 
vited in at first as auxiliaries against the Tatars, seized upon 
the empire for themselves, and in 1279, Kublai Khan, the 
grandson of Genghis, became the first emperor of a new Mon- 
gol dynasty, to which he gave the name of Yuen. 

That was a splendid vassalage in which the Chinese empire 
was now held. From his throne at Pekin, Kublai swayed the 
affairs of all the countries from the eastern seas to the very 
borders of Germany. The Emperor of China was sovereign of 
the most enormous empire which the world has ever seen. 
Kublai was a great ruler, too, and he had especially at heart 
the welfare of China, the richest and most populous part of his 
dominions, and his residence. He reformed the abuses which 
under the Sung had crept into every department of the ad- 
ministration. He executed great and beneficial public works: 
the Grand Canal is a monument of his wise policy. Literature 
flourished under him: the period of the Yuen is that of the 
highest perfection of the drama. Altogether, the country en- 
joyed greater prosperity under his government than for centu- 
ries before. Yet was the nation impatient of foreign rule, and 
when, under the successors of Kublai, weakness and tyranny 
began to usurp the place of vigor and justice at the capital, a 
general insurrection took place, which expelled the intrusive 
dynasty before it had completed its first century of dominion. 

With the dynasty of Ming, which mounted the throne in 1368, 
begins the modern epoch of Chinese history. Founded by a 
man of various and remarkable genius, who was the son of a 
common laborer, and had been a Buddhist priest before he be- 
came a soldier of fortune, it upheld for a time the glory and 
prosperity of the empire, but later, lapsing into imbecility, 
it met with the fate of the Sung. Early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the Manchus, another branch of the same family with 
the Tatars and Mongols, began to harass the northern frontier, 
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and, between foreign invasion and internal oppression and re- 
bellion, the country was reduced to a state of extreme misery. 
Though the Manchus doubtless aimed at making the whole 
empire their own, 1t was not as conquerors that they actually 
possessed themselves of the throne. They were called in by a 
faithful servant of the Ming, to save the dynasty from destruc- 
tion by successful rebellion: but they reached Pekin too late ; 
the last Ming emperor had slain his family and hung himself, 
to avoid falling into the hands of the rebel leader. Advantage 
was at once taken of so favorable a conjuncture ; the Manchu 
chief seated himself upon the vacant throne, and China once 
more saw a dynasty of foreign birth. This was in 1644. The 
new dynasty gave itself the name of Ta-Tsing, or Great-Pure. 
It was not firmly and peaceably established upon the throne 
until after fifty years of struggle ; then, the last grand rebell- 
ion was repressed by the wisdom and valor of the illustrious 
Kang-hi, the greatest of the Manchu line of monarchs, and 
his descendant is still Emperor of China. 

The Manchu conquest is to be looked upon rather as a 
blessing than as a misfortune to the country. China had never 
been in such a condition of anarchy and distress as during the 
last years of the Ming. Civil war and oppression ran riot in 
the land. It almost makes one’s blood run cold to read of 
horrible massacres and devastations, by which whole provinces 
were turned into deserts. The Manchus were a hardy race of 
northern warriors, greatly superior to the Chinese in warlike 
prowess, and they soon established comparative order through- 
out the empire. Like the Mongols, they attempted no revo- 
lution, no great and sweeping change even, in the order of 
the state. The submission of these wild tribes to the superior 
enlightenment of the people whom they had brought under 
their sway is remarkable. It would have been, indeed, no 
light undertaking for a horde of warlike barbarians to force 
into new ways the teeming millions of the Chinese population, 
more inflexibly attached than any other race on earth to their 
own institutions, of immemorial antiquity; but we should 
hardly have expected them so fully to realize this truth, and 
so wisely to govern themselves by it. Aided by the all-con- 
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trolling centralism of the Chinese system, they have simply 
infused an element of their own nationality through all the 
departments and grades of office, and allowed the great ma- 
chine to work on as before, only with another engineer. Per- 
haps—we would not venture to affirm or deny'it with confi- 
dence—perhaps the vital force of the Chinese race, after an 
existence so immensely prolonged, was becoming exhausted, 
and an infusion of new and vigorous blood was needed, in 
order to the farther continuance of healthy life. However 
that may be, the best period of the Manchu domination, in- 
cluding the reigns of the great Kang-hi and his grandson 
Kien-lung, each of them of sixty years’ length—the former 
reigned from 1662 to 1723, the latter from 1736 to 1796—has 
been not less distinguished by power and consideration abroad, 
by tranquillity, prosperity, and contentment at home, by the 
faithful administration of just laws, by the success of industry, 
by the increase of population, by the activity of literary pro- 
duction, than the best which the Chinese annals can boast. 
Since the beginning of this century, the vigor and purity of 
the administration have greatly fallen off; discontent has 
arisen, to which additional violence has been given by the an- 
tagonism of the two nationalities, and many of the signs have 
appeared which in China are wont to indicate the downfall of 
an old dynasty, and the accession to power of a new one, 
with the intervention of a longer or shorter period of confu- 
sion and anarchy. 

As to what the result is to be, we will not at present trust 
ourselves to offer an opinion, or even a conjecture. Two 
questions, of the most important bearing upon the future of 
the empire, demand first to be settled. Has the national char- 
acter indeed so fatally degenerated that the country is no 
longer capable of rising by its own internal forces, as of old, 
from depression and misery? And again, what will be the 
effect upon the nation of the intrusion of foreign ideas, foreign 
arms, and foreign poisons? Both these questions are not a 
little difficult of solution. As to the first, the testimony of 
those who speak from personal observation is often very con- 
flicting, even as regards the character of the Chinese of the 
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present day, and generally very unreliable, as regards the 
comparison of the present with the past. Assignable reasons 
for this are not wanting. Many have judged the whole nation 
from a brief knowledge of the inhabitants of the sea-board 
cities, unquestionably the lowest class of the whole popula- 
tion, representing the native character as most altered for the 
worse by foreign trade and piracy. Those who know the 
Chinese most thoroughly, by continued, wide-extended, and 
familiar intercourse, are generally those whose opinion of 
them is most favorable. But the Chinese nature must not be 
too exclusively judged by the impression it makes upon those 
who at the present day are brought in contact with it. Its 
deficiencies have always been of such a character as most to 
offend our tastes, and through them to affect our judgments. 
There has been in it a dryness, a lack of ideality, of affection, 
of enthusiasm, which strikes us more strongly and unfavora- 
bly than the want in others of many a real sterling quality 
which the Chinese have possessed. In almost all that they are 
and do, there issomething which spoils its savor for us. Their 
faces and forms are ugly in our eyes; their elaborate and ex- 
aggerated manners, regulated by rules older than all the 
Occidental literature, seem to us almost a mockery. Their ca- 
pacities are limited by bounds of which we are so impatient, 
that we fail to appreciate how admirably they work within 
those limits. ~They exhibit in everything a childishness which 
sits most ungracefully upon their antiquated stiffness. In 
short, they seem a miraculously preserved relic of antediluvi- 
anism, most unlike us, and hardest for us to understand, or 
feel sympathy with. Their music illustrates the difference in 
our make and theirs. What to them is delightful harmony, 
to us is ear-splitting and soul-harrowing discord: we could 
tolerate it as the. accompaniment of a war-dance of savages, 
but we cannot bear it from a people pretending to culture. 
Their drawing and painting, too, though showing close and 
shrewd observation, great faculty of imitation, skill in the use 
of colors, and a power of expression and artistic freedom of 
handling which Egyptian art does not even approach, not 
only is ignorant of perspective, but wants the very vivifying 
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spirit of beauty which should elevate it from a mere talent to 
the dignity of an art. All this we should find much more 
tolerable if the Chinese mind were more open to instruction, 
could be convinced of its deficiencies, and brought to acknowl- 
edge the superiority of another culture. And thus it might 
be, were it only half-grown and still developing. But it has 
been for these thousands of years fully grown and completely 
developed ; it has virtually worked out whatever of capacity 
there was in it. During all that time, China has been im- 
mensely superior to all the neighboring nations. It has been 
the source whence these have drawn art, science, and letters. 
It has brought barbarous hordes under the sway of its regula- 
ted polity. Repeatedly overrun and conquered, it has, like 
Greece, vanquished its victors; and even more truly than 
Greece, for it has never been ruled under any other than its 
own institutions. What wonder, then, if it is unable and 
unwilling truly to appreciate, and ingenuously to accept, what 
is now offered it from without? Is it not the very essence of 
the Chinese nature to be fixed and immovable ? 

The brief historical sketch which we have given will serve 
to show, we think, that the theory of Chinese quietism and 
immobility must be held under some restrictions. The out- 
ward condition, at least, of the empire, has not been one of 
tranquil and unbroken uniformity. It has passed through 
much the same series of convulsions and revolutions, though 
on a far grander scale of numbers and of years, as has also 
vexed the petty empires of the West. The grand and striking 
difference between the two cases is this: in China, the equi- 
librium has never been quite lost; mighty as the elements of 
disorder and destruction have been, those of order and con- 
servatism have shown themselves yet more powerful. For this 
it is impossible to account by any assignment of secondary 
causes. The reason lies deep in the foundations of the na- 
tional character itself, in the truly conservative bent of the 
Chinese mind, which has given to all its productions a form 
calculated for endurance, and has steadfastly adhered to them, 
and persistently maintained them upright. The same conserv- 
atism is exhibited by the intellectual life of China. There 
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has been vast and unceasing activity, wonderful industry and 
productiveness, but next to no real advance. But we must 
never forget, in judging China, that, according to the ordinary 
march of events in human history, the Chinese empire should 
have perished from decay, and its culture either become 
extinct or passed into the keeping of another race, more than 
two thousand years ago. It had already reached the limit to 
its capacity of development. Had it been then swept from 
existence, it would have left behind, for the unmixed admira- 
tion of all after generations, the memory of a nation wise, 
powerful, and cultivated, beyond almost any other of the 
olden time. Consider how many nations have died in giving 
birth to the modern Christian civilization, of the possession 
of which we are so proud. Where is Egypt now, that most 
ancient home ofso many of the germs of our culture? Where 
are the two Semitic races, the Phcenician and the Hebrew, 
whose influence on commerce, literature, religion, has been of 
such exceeding importance? Persia, too, has borne her part, 
if only subordinately, in the search after light and the struggle 
for empire: but how short-lived was her glory! And of our 
own chosen European races, the heirs of all the best wisdom 
of the past, the depositories of all the best hopes of the future, 
how has one fallen and another risen! How soon waned the 
transcendent genius of the Greek! How did the Roman 
empire become the prey of the barbarian, when over all 
Europe settled down the gloom of the Dark Ages! How is 
Spain degraded from the foremost rank she once held! And 
who shall tell what the future may have in store for those who 
are now the representatives of the world’s best thought and 
action ? , 

Such considerations as these should make us modest and 
merciful in passing judgment upon China. If the present is 
ours, the past is hers. Were it possible to multiply the 
amount of enlightenment which she has enjoyed by the years 
of its duration, and the number of human beings who have 
profited by it, we have little doubt that there would be found 
to have shone in China, in the aggregate, not much less light 
than in all the rest of the earth taken together. It is our 
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duty, too, in forming our estimate of the value of a system, to 
take fully into account its adaptedness to the people who. have 
lived under it, as indicated by its successful working. And 
we must perforce acknowledge that the Chinese have shown 
on the grandest scale that practical capacity which they 
evince in the petty coacerns of ordinary life, by giving origin 
to a system of morality and polity which, however imperfect 
we may deem it in many respects to be, has proved itself so 
precisely suited to them. So longa life necessarily implies 
the presence of sound and healthful qualities. The history of 
the Chinese proves them to have been distinguished, as a 
nation, by many saving virtues; by orderliness, by submis- 
siveness, by contentment of spirit, by industry, by frugality, 
by temperance, by general morality. 

We have felt that these aspects of Chinese character, that 
this method of viewing it as exhibited in the whole history 
of the country and its institutions, had been too much neg- 
lected ; that the general opinion did not do justice to its many 
great and admirable qualities. Hence we have been the more 
solicitous to set them forth prominently, and in as favorable a 
light as historic verity would allow. If we shall seem to any 
to have done them more than justice, we may plead that there 
are enough to judge harshly the unfortunate Chinese, and to 
heap contumely upon them, and that they deserve to find 
also a friendly advocacy. That they have fallen from the 
normal standard of their national character, we do indeed 
fully believe: their religious condition is sufficient proof of 
it: they have passed from that negative state in which we 
have depicted them, and in which history shows that no nation 
can long abide, into positive idolatry and superstition. No satis- 
fetory discussion of this point and ofits bearings is possible, 
however, without a much fuller consideration of the inter- 
course of China with the rest of the world, and its effects upon 
her, than we have left ourselves room for at this time. We 
hope to be able to return to the subject at a future opportunity. 
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Articte V.—REVISION OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


On the authorized Version of the New Testament, in connec- 
tion with some recent proposals for its revision. By Ricu- 
arp Cueventx Trencu, D. D. Redfield: New York. 1858. 


The Gospel according to St. John, after the authorized version. 
Newly compared with the original Greek and revised. By 
Five Clergymen. London: John W. Parker & Son. 1857. 


The New Testament, Translated from the original Greek, 
with Chronological arrangement of the sacred books, and im- 
proved divisions of chapters and verses. By Leicester Am- 
BrosE Sawyer. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1858. 


Statements and Documents concerning the recent action of the 
Board of Managers of the American Bible Society, touch- 
ing the standard edition of the English Scriptures as circu- 
lated by that Society. Published by members of the late 
Committee on Versions. New York. 1858. 


Tere are many things to indicate that an unusual interest 
has been lately excited in the question, how “ the mind of the 
Spirit ” in the Word of God, can best be made known to the 
millions who speak, and the hundreds of millions who are to 
speak, the English tongue. For some years past a society has 
existed whose energies have been, and still are, devoted to the 
revision of the English Bible, and two of the most eminent and 
competent scholars connected with the Baptist denomination 
are now engaged in their employ, with the responsibility of 
carrying the work through to its consummation. Within 
twelve or fifteen months, there has been no little discussion 
concerning even the limitations and powers of the American 
Bible Society, and the course pursued by its Managers in pre- 
paring a standard edition of the version in common use, purg- 
ed of obvious errors, and with new modifications of the chapter 
headings which form no part of the version. In England, Dr. 
Trench has written a small volume on the subject of a revision, 
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which had already been urged in Convocation and in Parlia- 
ment and elsewhere, and five clergymen of the Established 
Church, by way of feeling the public pulse, have printed the 
Gospel of John and Paul’s Epistle to the Romans in an amended 
form ; while on this side of the Atlantic, the Rev. Mr. Sawyer, a 
Congregational minister, with flaming pre-announcements has 
challenged attention to his re-translation of the New Testa- 
ment, for the first edition of which his publishers have ex- 
pected to secure a circulation of no less than ten thousand 
copies. It is also stated, as a well known fact, that Dr. Newman 
is appointed to prepare a new Romish version of the Scriptures, 
while in Holland a revision of the Dutch Bible is in progress, 
under the supervision and authority of the synod of the Re- 
formed Church. 

The subject is not indeed altogether novel. Even in the 
time of Oliver Cromwell the parliamentary committee for re- 
ligion had the subject of a new translation under considera- 
tion, but before any definite plan was adopted, the session 
of parliament came to a close, and the matter was dropped. 
Purver, (1764,) Geddes, (1797,) Boothroyd, (1824,) and others, 
have translated the whole, or parts of the Bible anew, or have 
proposed modifications of our common version. Such at- 
tempts have been made, sometimes to secure greater accura- 
cy of expression and fidelity to the original text, sometimes to 
remove objectionable words and phrases, sometimes to favor 
certain doctrinal views, but never, probably, unless in the case 
of Dr. Noah Webster's revision, with the hope of supplanting 
in the pulpit, the family, and the closet, and in the hearts of 
the people, that version which is so thoroughly incorporated 
with the literature of the English language, and which at this 
day is more widely disseminated, more warmly cherished, and 
more extensively read, than ever before. As the years have 
rolled on, the Christian public generally have settled down toa 
state of contentment with the Scriptures as we have them, and 
we might fill pages with the highest commendations of our 
version, from men of every age and calling. 

And though we have pointed out some indications of a dif- 
ferent feeling, and even of dissatisfaction with the authorized 
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version, the subject of a revision seems to have been prema- 
turely urged upon public attention, and we have no idea that 
the people desire or are ready to receive any substitute what- 
ever for the Bible which their fathers have left them. The 
stringent law of usage requires a minister, in his public minis- 
trations, to use the royal version, instead of the older ones, or 
of any improvement which his own knowledge of Hebrew and 
Greek might enable him to make. It is “appointed to be read 
in churches” by a law more potent than any edict of King 
James. Let-a minister even quote a text with some modifica- 
tion that brings it nearer to the original, and the scholars of his 
Sabbath school will prick up their ears, and charge him with 
forgetfulness, while some of his congregation will fear that he 
deals craftily, or handles the word of God deceitfully. And 
if he ventures on such an indiscretion before an association of 
ministers, some brother will be sure to remind him that he is 
not exact in his quotations, and to prescribe the habitual use 
of the concordance as a security against error. To some even, 
the old chapter-headings, introduced by Bilson and Smith, and 
so far as we know without the sanction of the translators, have 
a godly ring, and are counted sacred; and to most people our 
English Scriptures are the inspired word of God, as sacred in 
their eyes as the Vulgate to the Romanist, the ultimate appeal 
in argument, the end of all strife, to alter which is sacrilege. 

If, then, it were simply a question whether the readers of the 
Bible generally are prepared for a change, the whole subject 
of revision might soon be dismissed. But a broader question 
cannot be lost sight of: whether any change is practicable by 
which more fully, exactly, and readily to convey the meaning 
of the Scriptures to those who read them in our language alone. 
There are some things that have a bearing on this question, to 
which a ready assent will be given. 

1. It is the right of the people to know exactly what is the 
Word of God, and to have the Scriptures in the form best fit- 
ted to their understanding. This, with Protestants, is a funda- 
mental principle, in constant antagonism with the Romish 
theory, that the people are not to have access to the Scriptures 
in their own tongue. This is the principle on which our mis- 
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sionaries and Bible societies have acted from the days of Eliot 
until now. What can be more available to the saving of souls, 
say our translators, than to deliver God’s book unto God’s peo- 
ple in a tongue which they understand ¢ 

“ All scripture is given by inspiration of God.” All scrip. 
ture! But what is scripture? Not the version of King 
James’s translators; nor the Genevan, nor Cranmer’s, nor Cov- 
erdale’s, nor the Vulgate. These were not inspired, but were 
severally open to improvement. They were lenses through 
which alone the people could look on the truth. And surely, 
if any lens can be constructed which will more clearly exhibit 
the object under examination, it should be put into their hands, 
with instructions how to use it. He who can shed light on the 
meaning of scripture is under obligation to do it, and he may 
do it without casting any disparagement on those who preceded 
him. How our translators understood this is seen in their apol- 
ogizing for labors which some, they fancied, would consider 
needless. “ As St. Augustine saith: A man had rather be 
with his dog than with a stranger, (whose tongue is strange 
unto him.) Yet for all that, as nothing is begun and perfected 
at the same time, and the later thoughts are thought to be the 
wiser, 80, if we, building upon their foundation that went be- 
fore us, and being holpen by their labors, do endeavor to make 
that better which they left so good, no man, we are sure, hath 
cause to mislike us; they, we persuade ourselves, if they were 
alive, would thank us. * * * Let us bless God from the 
ground of our heart, for working this religious care in him 
[the King] to have the translations of the Bible maturely con- 
sidered of andexamined. For by this means it cometh to pass, 
that whatsoever is found already, the same will shine as gold 
more brightly, being rubbed and polished ; also, if anything 
be halting, or superfluous, or not so agreeable to the original, 
the same may be corrected, and the truth set in place.” 

2. Were the translators appointed by King James to meet 
again at this time for the same work, they would find a pre- 
liminary question demanding their attention, which seems to 
have given them but little embarrassment. The first thing to 
be done is to determine the Greek and Hebrew text, and in 
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this department of criticism great progress has been made since 
their day. In the whole New Testament, for example, they in- 
dicated in the margin twelve or fourteen cases where they con- 
sidered the true reading uncertain ; while now there are but 
few chapters in the New Testament, in which the number of va- 
riations from the tewtus receptus, adopted by one or another of 
the latest critics, does not exceed the whole number marked 
doubtful by the translators. Many of these variations, it is 
true, are imperceptible in a version; others are unimportant 
except for the sake of accuracy ; while some remove, or essen- 
tially modify words and classes which no devout spirit would 
dare to alter, unless constrained by the clearest evidence. 

8. It is also true that two centuries and a half have witnessed 
some progress in the science of interpretation. It were idle 
to suppose that the scholarship of this day is less competent 
for the work of translation than that of 1609. We have all 
the means then enjoyed, and more. How much have modern 
researches in geography and history contributed to the right 
interpretation of the Scriptures! What vast stores of learning 
have men of different generations and lineage accumulated in 
commentaries, grammars, lexicons, and philological treatises, 
with which he who aspires to preach the word, must make 
himself familiar! One of the most remarkable illustrations of 
this point is the modern discovery of the nature and spirit of 
Hebrew poetry. Our translators, having no idea of the law 
of parallelism, translated the poetical parts of the Bible as if 
they were so much prose. The discovery of that law by Bish- 
op Lowth, alittle more than a hundred years ago, was as essen- 
tial for a correct rendering of the Scriptures, as a knowledge of 
the law of gravitation to a true system of natural philosophy. 
In this respect our version fails to do justice to the original, and 
now one needs’ to avail himself of the contributions made to 
sacred literature by Lowth, Michaelis, and Herder, as much as 
to study the lexicon, and the grammar of Gesenius. 

4. It must also be admitted that the version in common use 
is not free from positive errors and mistranslations. It may 
be said without disparagement to those who made it, and 
without detracting from the general excellence of their work, 
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that they sometimes erred. It is unnecessary to cite examples 
which may be found in every commentary. 

5. Changes in the English language have also been going 
on since our translation came into use, really and constantly, 
though slowly and retarded, perhaps, as Dr. Trench suggests, 
by the hold which the Scriptures have upon the hearts of the 
people. “In many cases, no doubt, our authorized version, by 
its recognized authority, by an influence working silently but 
not the less profoundly felt, has given fixity to the meaning of 
words which otherwise they would not have possessed, and 
kept them in their places; but the currents at work in lan- 
guage have been sometimes so strong as to overbear even this 
influence.” 

Dr. Trench suggests and comments on the following exam- 
ples of this change. of signification as specially noteworthy. 
(Pages 24-30 :) 

Matt. vi, 25: “ Take no thought for your life, what ye 
shall eat, or what ye shall drink ;” an expression which, 
among the older English writers, meant be not anwious. 

Luke xiii, 7: “ Why cumbereth it the ground?” To cum- 
ber, in its present signification, is too weak and negative 
an expression for the Greek: but formerly, as in Luke x, 40, 
it meant to vex, annoy, injure, trouble. 

Acts xvii, 23: “ Devotions.” A word now abstract, and 
signifying the mental offerings of the devout worshiper; but 
once concrete, meaning the outward objects to which these 
were rendered, as temples, altars, images, shrines and the like ; 
and it was these objects of worship that Paul beheld. 

Acts xix, 37: “ Robbers of churches;” that is of temples, 
since ‘church’ is in constant use in early English for heathen 
and Jewish temples, as well as for Christian places of wor- 
ship. 

Acts xxi, 15: “ After those days we took up our carriages 
and went up to Jerusalem.” ‘Carriage,’ says our author, is a 
constant word in the English of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, for ‘ baggage,’ being that which men carry, and 
not, as now, that which carries them. The Genevan has it 
correctly, though somewhat quaintly, “ trussed up our fardels.” 
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(In I Sam. xvii, 22, where also our translators introduce the 
word, “And David left his carriage in the hand of the 
keeper of the carriage,” the Genevan reads, “ And David 
left the things, which he bare, under the hands of the keeper 
of the carriage,” explaining the last word in the margin, 
“ Ebr. vessels.”) 

Ephes. iv, 3 : “ Endeavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace.” Not as a hopeless formality: the 
Greek word means “ giving all diligence,” and ‘ endeavoring’ 
meant no less, two centuries and a half ago. 

I Tim. v, 4: “ Nephews,” a term that once indicated lineal 
descendants, and is here used to denote grandchildren. 

Many other words might be put into this category, beside a 
number which instead of changing their meaning, have 
simply gone into disuse: and in employing these terms, the 
Scriptures, as we circulate them, convey no idea, or one very 
different from that intended by the translators. In many cases, 
even, we should gain by going back to the Genevan version, 
which was in common use when the version of King James 
was published. ‘Love’ certainly is preferable to ‘charity,’ 
in I Cor. xiii. ‘I wot not,’ Phil. i, 22, is antiquated ; but 
the Genevan has ‘know,’ as it has also in Rom. xi, 2, and 
Acts iii, 17. Instead of ‘ blains,’ Ex. ix, 9, 10, the Genevan 
has ‘ blisters.’ For ‘letteth,’ II Thess. ii, 7, it has ‘ with- 
holdeth ;’ for ‘leasing,’ Ps. iv, 2, v, 6, it has ‘lies ;’ for ‘ Jew- 
ry, Luke xxiii, 5, John vii, 1, it has ‘Judea;’ for ‘ Easter,’ 
Acts xii, 4, ‘the passover ;’* for ‘take no thought,’ Matt. vi, 





* Dr. Trench (p. 34) speaks of the retention of ‘Easter,’ and ‘ Jewry,’ in 
these places, as an oversight; but this oversight was the more remarkable, inas- 
much as the Genevan translators had uniformly adopted, in their Bible, ‘ Judea,’ 
and ‘the passover;’ a fact that seems to have escaped the notice of the critic. 
He also fails to do justice to the Genevan version, in quite a number of cases. 
It had anticipated King James’s version in substituting ‘separate’ for ‘ depart,’ 
(‘depart us from the love of God,”) at Rom. viii, 39, (p. 31,) and had used 
‘murmuring,’ instead of ‘ grudge,’ in Acts vi, 1, (p. 34.) Commending our 
translators for their discrimination in using ‘idolaters’ for ‘worshipers of 
images,’ I Cor. x, 7, and ‘idols,’ for ‘images,’ II Cor. vi, 16, and I John v, 21, 
he says, (p. 168,) “in the Jatter passage, indeed, the Genevan had anticipated this 
correction.” It had done so in all of them. On page 103, he says, “‘ ‘ Whited 
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25, ‘be not careful ;’ for ‘expecting,’ Heb. x, 13, ‘tarrieth ; 
and for ‘ear the ground,’ Is. xxx, 24, ‘till the ground.’ It 
was no improvement for the translators to substitute ‘ reason’ 
for ‘ meet,’ in Acts vi,2. ‘Ere’is unusual, though not obso- 
lete ; but in John iv, 49, the Genevan has ‘ before my son die.’ 
‘Several,’ once had the meaning of ‘ separate,’ and so we read, 
II Kings xv, 5, ‘and dwelt in a several house ;’ but the Gene- 
van has, ‘ and dwelt in a house apart.’ ‘Strait ’ and ‘straight’ 
are often confounded ; but for the former, the Genevan some- 
times has ‘strict ;’ thus, ‘a strict commandment,’ instead of 
‘he straightly charged him; and so in Matt. vii, 13, ‘the 
streicte gate.’ 

If these things are true, it follows that our common version 
of the Scriptures is not the best possible one, and does not 
convey to the English reader ‘the mind of the Spirit’ as dis- 
tinctly and fully as a version might do. And furthermore, if 
it were now all that the Christian scholarship of the world 
might make it, there would be an inestimable saving of labor 
and misapprehension. The labor of preachers and of com- 
mentators would be greatly abated; many obscure passages 
would become clear, and stumbling-blocks without number 
would be removed. How many, e. g., have stumbled at 
“ bare grain,” (I Cor. xv,'37,) who would have no difficulty in 
reading “ mere seed!” How many would be helped by some 
change of phraseology showing the connection of ‘sin’ and 





sepulchers’ is an improvement upon ‘ painted sepulchers,’ Matt. xxiii, 27, which 
all our preceding versions had.”. But the Genevan has ‘whited tombs,’ and Wic- 
lif, in 1380, ‘sepulcris whitid.’ On page 100, complaining of the rendering of 
II Cor. iii, 14, ‘but their minds were blinded, where he prefers hardened, as the 
better word, he says, “‘ Wiclif and the Rheims, which both depend on the Vul- 
gate, (‘sed obtusi sunt sensus eorum,’) are here the only correct versions.” Yet 
here the Genevan of 1568, says, ‘are hardened,’ as also in Rom. xi, 7; while in 
the former passage, Wiclif has ‘but the wittis of hem ben astonyed,’ and the 
Rheims, ‘ but their senses vvere dulled.’ On page 104, he commends the transla- 
tors for the rendering ‘ profane person,’ Heb. xii, 16, which he says first appeared 
in the Rheims; in this, also, he is mistaken, for the Genevan had already given 
currency to it. These inaccuracies are probably due to a lack of discrimination 
between the Genevan Zestament of 1557, and the completed Bible, which was first 
published in 1560, in which the translation differed in many respects. See 
English Hexapla, p. 134. 
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‘a cart-rope,’ in Is. v, 18! How obscure the argument of 
Paul, in Rom. x, 16, 17, (“ For Esaias saith, Lord, who hath 
believed our report? So then faith cometh by hearing, and 
hearing by the word of God,”) until we adopt some rendering 
which shows that ‘report’ and ‘ hearing’ are the same word 
in Greek, and that ‘ believe’ and ‘faith’ are as nearly alike 
as ‘believe’ and ‘belief’?! How the darkness would be lifted 
from John xvi, 23, if the English reader recognized the dif- 
ference in the two Greek words, each of which is translated 
‘ask’! Even the marginal renderings of the translators are 
sometimes better than those which they put in the text, 
though unfortunately omitted from so many of the most widely 
circulated editions of the Bible. \ 

What then is to be done? It is easier to feel and to state 
difficulties, than to suggest appropriate remedies ; but this is 
one of the great questions of the day. 

There is a difficulty even in deciding in what way and with 
what modifications, if any, the original work of King James’s 
translators can best be edited and published by the American 
Bible Society, restricted as it is by its organic law, to the 
version in common use at its organization. No one would be 
content. to have the original of 1611 exactly and literally 
reproduced for daily use and general circulation. No pub- 
lisher would hazard his capital in such aspeculation. Various 
and important departures have been made from the original 
editions in both the text and its accessories, sometimes by 
accident and sometimes by design. The references and mar- 
ginal renderings have been multiplied, the chapter headings 
and running titles have been abbreviated, enlarged, and other- 
wise modified, and in the text, capitals, hyphens, parentheses, 
punctuation marks, italics, and orthography, have been made 
to undergo innumerable modifications ; so that a collator em- 
ployed by the Bible Society in comparing the text of haif a 
dozen copies of the Scriptures, from different presses, found 
that in these apparently trivial points the variations were 
between twenty and thirty thousand. And this matter, though 
apparently simple, is not one easily settled; it certainly is not 
to be determined by the accidents of proof reading, or a ma- 
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jority of copies examined. Every step needs to be taken with 
scholarship and care, for a capital letter may involve a com- 
ment, the position of a comma may have an important effect 
on the sense, and a chapter heading may prove to be explana- 
tory, erroneous, or untrue. To the American Bible Society 
this matter has proved to be one of peculiar difficulty and 
embarrassment ; and we wait with no little interest to see by 
what modifications of their recent standard edition the mana- 
gers propose to silence the objections which were raised 
against it, after it had met with universal approval for quite a 
number of years. 

It certainly falls within the province of the Bible Society, 
and indeed it has become a necessity for them, to decide what 
chapter-summaries, if any, shall be introduced into their edi- 
tions of the Scriptures. For many years after its organization, 
these summaries were given in a very much abridged form, 
and even then not uniformly in the various editions, while 
such accessories as references and dates, and even the marginal 
readings of the translators, were entirely omitted, until the 
year 1830. About that time the society began to print the 
summaries more at length, but in preparing the standard edi- 
tion of 1851, these were subjected to extensive alterations, 
with a view to freeing them from gross errors of grammar and 
of fact, and of removing inappropriate comments. It is 
understood to be the present policy of the managers to 
abandon all these changes and return to something of older 
date ; a course which the Rev. Dr. Turner said, in offering his 
resignation as one of the committee on versions, “stamps 
certain heretofore printed accessories with an immense weight 
of authority, and sanctions their absolute perpetuity so long as 
this society shall last, or until it shall alter its constitution. 
And yet some of these accessories, so established, were made, 
nobody knows when or by whom; some of them are mani- 
festly erroneous, and help to darken the meaning of the 
version ; and some of them are misstatements, and contradic- 
tory to the very text of which they are professedly the index.”* 





* Statements and Documents concerning the recent action of the Board of 
Managers, p. 69. 
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It would be easy for the society to free itself from all diffi- 
culty about these accessories, by entirely dispensing with them, 
as the Rev. Dr. Stockton of Philadelphia has done, in an 
edition of detached books of Scripture in a paragraph form, 
which he has recently published at his own charges ; but even 
then there would remain questions as to the proper mode of 
editing the text. Must we always print ‘ Jesus,’ in Heb. 
iv, 8, when we know that ‘Joshua’ is meant? May we 
never correct any error of type and change ‘ at’ into ‘ out,’ in 
Matt. xxiii, 24? Shall I John v, 7, continue to be printed as 
it was by the translators, without a sign to indicate its admitted 
spuriousness? and in I John ii, 23, shall suspicion be thrown 
on the last half of the verse by the italics in which it appeared 
in 1611? What shall be recognized as authority in Ruth iii, 
15% Shall we read “and Ae went into the city,” as it was 
printed in conformity with the Hebrew in 1611, 1612, and 
possibly in 1613, or “ she went into the city,” as it appeared in 
other editions of the same years, and in all subsequent copies, 
so far as we know, until 1851? What shall be done with 
Judges ix, 53? “ And a certain woman cast a piece of a mill- 
stone upon Abimelech’s head, and all to brake his scull.” The 
translators knew what they meant by the form in which they 
put this last clause. But in the lapse of time it became unin- 
telligible, and editors began to turn the finite verb into an 
infinitive, and print it, “all to break hisscull.” This reading, 
adopted by Dr. Adam Clarke, was pronounced by him “a 
most nonsensical version” of the Hebrew; and so other 
critics said that he was mistaken, and that “all-to” was 
equivalent to “altogether,” denoting the completeness of the 
result. The committee on versions, following this hint and 
finding no corresponding word in the Hebrew, printed it in 
italics, “ and all-to brake his scull.” But from later investiga- 
tions,* it appears that this expression is a solitary relic of 
a form once quite common in English writers, and found in the 
earlier versions of the Scriptures, as well as in Shakespeare and 





* Gathered up and printed, but not yet published, in Dr. Joseph E. Worcester’s 
new quarto Dictionary of the English language, 1859. 
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Milton, in which ‘¢o’ is joined to the following word as an 
intensive prefix, and that either with or without ‘a//.’ Thus, in 
Wickliffe’s version of Ps. ev, 41, “He to-brac the ston,” but 
our version, “ He opened the rock.” So in Matt. xxi, 44, 
Wickliffe has, “ But on whom it schal falle it schal al-to brise 
him ;” Tyndale, “ it wyll alto breake hiin ;” Cranmer, “it shal alZ 
to grynd him ;” and the Rhemish, “it shali ad ¢o bruise him.” 

These are a sample of the questions that must be determined 
in so simple a matter as editing the version in common use, 
and they must either be fairly met or carelessly evaded 
by every publisher of the Bible. 

But the adjustment of these points does not meet the main 
difficulties we have proposed. These lie against the translation 
itself in its present form, and it is not the province of the 
Bible Society to remove them. And so it is a question what 
shall be done by others toward the work of giving the Scrip- 
tures to the people in the best possible form. Shall the results 
of critical study be confined to commentaries, grammars, lexi- 
cons, quarterlies, and theological seminaries, or shall they be 
made as common and popular as the Scriptures themselves ? 
Shall we discourage every attempt to go behind the common 
version (our Vulgate) as if we were afraid of Greek and 
Hebrew, or shall we admit that the translation was the fruit of 
human skill, and not too perfect to be laid aside when we can 
make a better ¢ 

We are told that “the time has not come” to propose any 
substitute for the common version. Nor will it ever come in 
advance of efforts and plans to hasten it. The attachment of 
the people to the words which they have read from childhood, 
is too strong to be broken abruptly. They cling and will cling 
to the phrases with which their spiritual life and hope have 
been nurtured. They will frown upon every rash invasion of 
the field, and will be slow to accept even the most careful and 
mature fruits of Christian criticism. And yet we believe that 
the time has come for scholars to discuss this subject, and to 
begin the work. If scholars like Lachman, Tischendorf, and 
Tregelles may revise the Greek text, if the scholars of our 
own land may comment upon the sacred books, why may not 
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some one, without note or comment, transfer the most approved 
Greek text into the purest English, according to his own 
ability ? 

With all the obstacles that exist, we think Dr. Trench is 
right in saying, “ however we may be disposed to let the 
question alone, it will not let us alone. It has been too effect- 
ually stirred ever again to go to sleep ; and the difficulties, be 
they few or many, will have one day to be encountered. The 
time will come when the inconveniences of remaining where 
we are will be so manifestly greater than the inconveniences of 
action, that this last will be inevitable.” Page 178. 

But “ the people will not adopt it.” Then let the work “ be 
burned,” and the publishers “suffer loss.” Criticism and re- 
vision will undoubtedly precede the adoption of any change 
as a finality; whatever is done will be done gradually ; possi- 
bly with dissension and unkind criticism, but even that, we 
hope, would be overruled for good. In 1611, there were two 
different “ versions in common use” among the English Prot- 
estants, the Bishops’ Bible and the Genevan ; the former used 
in churches, the latter more generally read in the homes of the 
people. Butso long as that generation survived, the new ver- 
sion of King James could not supersede the one already dear 
to the people, and the Genevan version long continued to be a 
favorite, and so much to Archbishop Laud’s dissatisfaction, 
that he made it “a high commission crime to vend, bind, or 
import them.”* The fact that new editions of it were contin- 
ually published, and two of these as late as 1644, shows that it 
was no easy matter for “the new version” to get undispu- 
ted possession of the field. And to this day “the Psalter” 
which forms a part of the daily service of the Established 
Church of England, as well as of the Episcopalians in this 
country, retains the version of Archbishop Cranmer, which 
is older than King James’s, and older even than the Genevan. 
If, then, any future emendation does not come with such au- 
thority of scholarship, with such purity of expression, with 
such exactness of rendering, as to command and receive the 





* Anderson’s Annals of the English Bible, ii, 390. 
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assent of intelligent Christian men, after mature reflection, let 
it be anathema. 

But “it is hard to determine the text.” But the question, 
what is the true text, has to be met by all the translators of 
the Scriptures into the languages of the heathen, and indeed 
by all who expound the Scriptures; and the difficulty is no 
more insuperable when the Bible is to be turned into English, 
than when it is to be put into Arabic. 

But “no one has authority to do it.” Then let it be done 
without authority; and let it be commended to the people by 
the authority of truth alone. The field isas open to individual 
enterprise as that of making hymn books or dictionaries ; and 
no one should forbid one or more individuals to do what they 
can in the way of editing, revising, or translating. He is not 
to be set down as an Ishmaelite who ventures to print in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, or in a book, or a newspaper, what he con- 
ceives to be an improved rendering of any part of the Scrip- 
tures; bat each one’s work is to be judged by its own merits, 
and is to stand or fall thereby. 

We do not propose to discuss the methods by which a revis- 
ion of the Scriptures might be made. There are three meth- 
ods, of which examples are now before the public. 1. A vol- 
untary society, (the American Bible Union,) contributing and 
coliecting funds to carry out a revision, employing men of 
scholarship to do the work, inviting criticisms of their la- 
bor while in progress, and reserving the final adjustment of 
difficult points until a future time. 2. Five clergymen of the 
English church, “ from different Universities, of different hab- 
its of thought, and perhaps of different theological bias,” care- 
fully revising some portions of Scripture, entirely on their own 
responsibility, deciding each doubtful point by a majority vote, 
and sending forth their work “as a tentamen, a careful endeav- 
or, claiming no finality, inviting, rather than desiring to ex- 
clude, other attempts of the same kind, calling the attention 
of the church to the many grave and anxious questions involv- 
ed in rendering the Holy Scriptures into the vernacular lan- 
guage, and offering some help towards the settlement of those 
questions.” 3. One individual, translating instead of revising, 
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extending his work to the whole Bible, expressing no doubt 
in respect to the text, or its interpretation, discarding entirely 
the old land-marks of chapter and verse, breaking away from 
all the forms of language which we have been wont to consider 
biblical, apparently mutilating the text by rigid adherence to 
one of the later editors of the Greek, appealing from the judg- 
ment of scholars to the judgment of the masses, and relying 
not upon a society, but upon the enterprise and tact of his pub- 
lishers, to secure the circulation of his work, and a recompense 
for his toil. 

Our limits do not allow us to speak particularly of the revis- 
ion by the Bible Union, specimens of which have been in cir- 
culation for several years. 

The “five clergymen” are John Barrow, D. D., George 
Moberly, D. C. L., Henry Alford, B. D., William G. Humph- 
rey, B. D., and Charles J. Ellicott, M. A. A preface of six- 
teen pages states some reasons for their course and their princi- 
ples of revision. They think that “ no loss (except that of 
truth) could be more serious and fatal than that of the deep- 
rooted affection and earnest confidence of the people in that 
‘English Bible’ which has been the guide and comfort of 
their Christian life from their childhood upwards.” They do 
not attempt any critical recension, but follow the received 
text, revising, rather than retranslating, the authorized version. 
From that version they depart, where it has appeared to be in- 
consistent with itself, where the translators have mistaken the 
meaning of the Greek, or have failed of accuracy, where 
English words have undergone some change of meaning, and 
where they have been able to give additional force or a more 
exact rendering ; aiming however to maintain, as far as possi- 
ble, both the rhythm and the archaic form of words and 
sentences, by which the authorized version is characterized. 
The text and revision are printed in parallel columns, without 
comment. 

Mr. Sawyer proceeds in a far more radical way. He adopts 
throughout, with three or four exceptions, the words of Tis- 
chendorf’s text, as published at Leipsic, in 1850. Why that 
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particular edition was selected in preference to any more 
recent ones, he does not say. The peculiar strictness with 
which Tischendorf guarded his text, and the general want of 
familiarity with his editions among even the Biblical stu- 
dents of this country, have something to do with the un- 
favorable impression made by opening this new translation 
at random. The common reader will often think that Mr. 
Sawyer has been negligent or has “taken away” words 
and even sentences, for whose disappearance the editor 
instead of the translator is really responsible. By adopt- 
ing an entirely new division of chapters and verses it be- 
comes no easy matter for one to refer to familiar passages 
in this translation, and a comparison with other versions is 
impeded. The disadvantages of this course are much greater 
than the advantages. We need paragraph Bibles, but for 
reference it seems essential to retain in the margin the pre- 
vailing verse system. He has carried out also, (and we must 
say shockingly,) the adoption of “a thoroughly modern style, 
except in the prayers ;” a course implying that men never had 
that reverence in speaking to Jesus which is expressed in their 
prayers to God. Hence, the leper says to Jesus, “if you will, 
you can cleanse me ;” the voice from heaven proclaims, “ You 
are my beloved Son ; with you I am well pleased ;” Saul cries 
out, “ Who are you, Lord?” and in Hebrews, chapter first, we 
read, “ For to which of the angels said he at any time, You 
are my Son, to-day have I begotten you?” Yeta little below 
he departs from this rule in the passage, ‘‘ And to which of the 
angels said he at any time, sit on my right hand till I make 
thy enemies thy footstool?” Of course this surrender of the 
second person singular, is not made without a sacrifice of dis- 
tinctness ; as particularly in Luke xxii, 31, 32, “Satan has 
desired you, to sift like wheat ; but I have prayed for you, that 
your faith may not entirely fail, and when you recover your- 
self, confirm your brothers.” Here the first pronoun is plural, 
‘hath desired you all ;’ but this is followed by the singular, ‘T 
have prayed for thee, that thy faith,” &c. 

It may indeed be said thatthe style of our Saviour must have 
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been that of common life, and that this should be reproduced 
in a translation ; but with two forms of expression before him, 
one of which is dignified, while the other, as addressed to the 
Saviour, sounds not only colloquial, but undignified and disre- 
epectful, Mr. Sawyer chooses the latter. Would the writers of 
Scripture have made such a choice? 

With great show of exactness, the translator sets aside many 
words that have become familiar, and in their place transfers 
from the original others that are novel and unsatisfactory. So 
we are no longer to have the parable of the tares, but of the 
“ poisonous darnel.” The leaven was hid in “three sata [33 
quarts] of flour.” The householder agreed with his laborers 
for “ a denarius [14 cents]a day.” The widow “ cast in two 
lepta, which is a quadrans, [4 mills.”] The lighted candle is 
not “ put under a modius, [1-916 gallon measure,] but on a can- 
dlestick.” The word ‘ gospel’ is usually, though not always, 
replaced by ‘ good news!’ the cali ‘to repent’ is ‘ change your 
minds ;’ ‘ the inn’ becomes ‘ the khan ; and ‘ Calvary’ is 
* Cranium !’ 

Some words, however, are changed for the better. The 
distinction between gehenna and hades, which our version 
confounds by rendering each of them ‘hell,’ is brought out by 
Mr. Sawyer by transferring the word ‘hades.’ So ‘demons’ 
and ‘ demoniacs’ are used to designate spirits, and those pos- 
sessed of them, while ‘the devil’ is used as the equivalent of 
diabolos. These are unquestionable improvements, and the 
use of them may clear up some difficulties in the popular mind. 
And in words of less frequent occurrence we might specify 
alarge number of improved renderings. So also many times 
with punctuation ; as in I Cor. xiv, 33, 34: 


“God is not [the friend] of disorder, but of peace. As in all the churches of 
the Saints, let your women keep silence in the assemblies.” 


In Eph. iv, 11, however, the punctuation obscures the mean- 
ing, unless the translation itself ig bad : 


“ And he gave some apostles, and some prophets, and some evangelists, and 
some pastors and teachers, for the perfecting of the saints,” &c. 


Our translators put commas after ‘some,’ and colons after the 
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following words, indicating apposition. Mr. Sawyer, omitting 
the commas, seems to change the construction, and thus gives 
quite another meaning to the passage. 

Our translators admonish their readers that “they have 
not tied themselves to an uniformity of phrasing, or to an 
identity of words,” as some might wish they had done; and 
Dr. Trench (p. 72) exhibits the unfortunate results of this 
looseness, by the example of a word which occurs eleven times 
in the fourth chapter of Romans, and which is “ the key-word 
to St. Paul’s argument throughout, being everywhere em- 
ployed most strictly in the same sense, and that a technical 
and theological. But our translators have no fixed rule of 
rendering it. Twice they render it ‘count,’ (v. 3,5,) six times 
‘impute,’ (v. 6, 8, 11, 22, 23, 24,) and three times ‘ reckon,’ 
(v. 4, 9, 10,) while at Gal. iii, 6, they introduce a fourth render- 
ing, ‘account.’ Let the student read this chapter, employing 
everywhere ‘reckon,’ or, which would be better, everywhere 
‘impute,’ and observe how much of clearness and precision 
St. Paul’s argument would in this way acquire.” 

We find another example of the same obscuration in John, 
chapters xiv and xv, where one verb occurring sixteen times 
is translated by five different English words; twice by ‘ dwell,’ 
(xiv, 10, 17,) ten times ‘ abide,’ (xiv, 16, xv, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10,) 
once ‘ being present,’ (xiv, 25,) once ‘ continue,’ (xv, 9,) and 
twice ‘remain,’ (xv, 11, 16,) while the corresponding noun is 
rendered ‘mansion,’ (xiv, 2,) and ‘abode,’ (xiv, 23.) The re- 
visers have substituted ‘ abide’ for ‘continue’ in xv, 9, for 
‘remain’ in xv, 11, and for ‘being present” in xiv, 25. Mr. 
Sawyer uses the word ‘continue’ throughout, except in xv, 
11, where the Greek varies, and in xiv, 16, where (possibly 
for the same reason) he has ‘be;’ while in each case he 
translates the noun ‘mansion.’ It seems a pity, however, not 
to make the verbs and nouns correspond throughout, by such 
forms as ‘abide’ and ‘abode,’ or ‘dwell’ and ‘ dwelling,’ 
(or ‘dwelling-place,’ as the Genevan has it.) 

In John v, 35, Mr. Sawyer conforms to our version in using 
the word ‘light’ to represent two Greek words: the five re- 
visers, with greater precision and beauty, say, “ He was the 
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lamp, lighted and shining; and ye were willing to rejoice for 
a while in his ight.” In John x, 16, both have adopted the 
improvement “and there shall be one flock, one shepherd ;” 
while in xvi, 23, ‘ask’ is retained by both as the representa- 
tive of two different words. For the sake of comparison, we 
will print in parallel columns a few specimens of the revision 
by the five clergymen, and of Mr. Sawyer’s translation, quo- 








ting from the Gospel of John: 


THE FIVE CLERGYMEN. 


I, 9. That was the true light which 
lighteneth every man coming into the 
world. 

I, 14. And the Word became flesh, 
and dwelt among us, and we beheld his 
glory, glory as of the only-begotten 
from the Father, full of grace and truth. 

IV, 29. Can this be the Christ? 

V, 44. How can ye believe, while ye 
receive glory one of another, and seek 
not the glory which is from the only 
God ? 

VIII, 37. My word gaineth no ground 
among you. 

VIII, 48. Say we not well that thou 
art a Samaritan and hast a devil? 

XII, 24. Verily, verily I say unto you, 
except a grain of wheat fall into the 
ground and die, it abideth by itself 
alone. 

XV, 2,3. Hecleansethh * * Ye 
are clean already. 

XVI, 18. They said therefore, What 
is this that he saith, A little while? we 
know not of what he speaketh. 

XXI, 15-17. So when they had dined, 
Jesus said to Simon Peter, Simon, son 
of Jonas, lovest thou me more than 
these? He saith unto him, Yea, Lord: 
thou knowest that [love thee. He saith 
unto him, Feed my lambs. He saith to 
him again the second time, Simon, son 
of Jonas, lovest thou me? He saith 





unto him, Yea, Lord, thou knowest that 
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I, 9. The light was the true [light] 
which lights every man that comes into 
the world. 

I, 14. And the Word became flesh 
and tabernacled with us and we beheld 
his glory, a glory as of an only child 
with a father, full of grace and truth. 

IV, 29. Is this the Christ? 

V, 44. How can you believe, receiving 
glory one from another; and the glory 
from God alone you seek not? 


VIII, 37. My word has no place in 
you. 

VIII, 48. Say we not well that you 
are a Samaritan, and have a demon? 

XII, 24. I tell you most truly, that 
unless the kernel of wheat falls into the 
earth and dies, it continues alone. 


XV, 2,3.Hetrims. * * Youare 
now pure. 

XVI, 18. They said therefore, What 
is this that he says, The little while ? 
We do not know what he says. 

XXI, 15-17. When therefore they 
had breakfasted, Jesus said to Simon 
Peter, Simon, son of John, do you 
love me more than these? He said to 
him, Yes, Lord, you know that I ama 
friend to you. He said to him, Feed 
my lambs. Again he said to him a 
second time; Simon, son of John, do 
you love me? He said to him, Yes, 
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THE FIVE CLERGYMEN, 


I love thee. He saith unto him, Keep 
my sheep. He saith unto him the third 
time, Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou 
me? Peter was grieved because he 
said unto him the third time, Lovest 
thou me? And he said unto him, Lord, 
thou knowest all things; thou knowest 
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Lord, you know that I am a friend to 
you. He said to him, Feed my sheep. 
He said to him a third time: Simon, 
son of John, are you a friend to me? 
Peter was grieved that he said to him 
the third time, Are you a friend to me? 
and he said to him, Lord you know all 


that I love thee. Jesus saith unto him, 
Feed my sheep. 


things; you know that I am a friend to 
you. Jesus said to him, Feed my sheep. 





In the rendering of particles, and in the careful observance 
of tense and number, we have thought the revision more 
worthy of praise than the new translation. It may not go far 
enough in revising our present translation, but it shows what 
can be effected by very slight modifications of the words and 
phrases which we have been wont to hear from childhood. 

Such a work we think not necessary as a substitute for the 
common version, though the very extravagance with which it 
is executed, may do something to prepare the way for a re- 
vision on more conservative principles, with which the people 
may be content. We shall be satisfied “if it cometh to pass 
that whatsoever is found already, the same will shine as gold 
more brightly, being rubbed and polished: also if anything 
be halting, or superfluous, or not so agreeable to the original, 
the same be corrected and the truth set in place.” 





We can hardly open Mr. Sawyer’s book without seeing new reasons to com- 
mend the severity of a criticism made upon it by one of the most frequent 
contributors to our pages ;—the Italians have two words to express the act of 
translating. One of these is vulgarizzare, to vulgarize. The author of “ Sawyer’s 
Translation” has succeeded at least in accomplishing this / 
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Artictze VI.—DR. CLEAVELAND’S REPLY TO THE NEW 
ENGLANDER. 


Dr. Cleaveland’s Statement, in Reply to Dr. Dutton’s Review 
of his late Anniversary Sermon, presented in the Third Con- 
gregational Church, New Haven, Nov. 28, 1858. New 
Haven: Published by Thomas H. Pease. 1858. 


We have placed, above, the title of a “Statement,” which 
Dr. Cleaveland has printed with reference to our review of his 
late Anniversary Sermon, in the November number of the 
New Englander, because we think it demands from us some no- 
tice. Our review was written because we considered the lan- 
guage in his sermon to be another repetition of charges which 
have been made again and again in many other quarters, and 
by many other persons ;—charges which we deem to be unjust, 
and injurious to the interests of religion throughout the country. 
We rebuked certain passages in his discourse, because we 
thought that in them he was identifying himself with those 
in New England, and out of New England, who have been so 
long in the habit of accusing their brethren of heretical ten- 
dencies and defection from the evangelical faith. We did not 
do it with any idea of subserving local ends, or as a matter of 
simply New Haven interest ; much less on account of any un- 
kind feelings towards him personally ; but because we consid- 
ered him a volunteer representative of the class of persons of 
whom we have just made mention, who had taken it upon 
himself to repeat and publish these offensive charges under 
our very eyes, uniting with them very injurious misrep- 
resentations of that eminent theological teacher who had 
just been borne to the grave. What we said about the indi- 
vidual case, and the individual man, all had a wider reference, 
and was intended to have a bearing upon a styleof remark 
which we have ‘heard, and heard again, till forbearance has 
ceased to be a virtue. Forsome years charges have been made 

‘against one and another of the conductors of this Quarterly 
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which are fitted to affect their Christian standing and reputa- 
tion for orthodoxy. We, personally, have felt this. Our friends 
throughout the country have been attacked by name in the 
public prints. We have in mind pastors, far and near, 
who have told us that their influence has been injured by 
statements, circulating in their parishes, that neighboring min- 
isters had doubts with regard to the correctness of their theo- 
logical opinions ; and were imputing to them views, tending 
towards Unitarianism, which they most emphatically reject. 
There are those, here and there in New England, not to 
speak of what is beyond, who are ever mourning in most lu- 
gubrious style about the “danger in New England of defec- 
tion from orthodoxy ;” who say without hesitation that our 
Congregational polity is not “strong” enough to keep out 
Unitarianism. This is not confined to the region of Connecti- 
cut. Those who know anything about the matter, know what 
has been said, and how suspicions have been sown broad-cast 
through the land. We do not consider it necessary to go 
into details.* The whole thing is patent. We have felt the 
more indignant about this, because some of the persons 
who have thrown out these suspicions have not hesitated to 
use .anguage which we consider a betrayal of the interests of 
Congregationalism. We will not enlarge on this point, al- 
though we might say much of grave import. We have reason 
to believe that there are some among us who would not hesi- 
tate to try to revolutionize New England, if they thought they 
could sueceed—who would draw new ecclesiastical lines 
through its length and breadth, if the people, who are every- 
where devotedly attached to our ancient polity, would permit it. 

Now all this has been done, and is done, under cover of 
just such language as we have held up to public reprehen- 
sion in our former review. And we had concluded that loy- 
alty to truth and religion did not permit us longer to pass over 
in silence such groundless suspicions and injurious charges. 





* We will give one instance. We have been credibly informed that a New 
England minister, preaching lately for a Presbyterian brother in Philadelphia, de- 
elared that the Congregational ministers in New England, very extensively, reject 
the doctrine of regeneration by the Holy Spirit ! 
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Just at this juncture Dr. Cleaveland preached his sermon. 
Within one half hour, we were told, by those who heard it, that 
the New Haven pastors had been assailed, and in the very 
spirit and style of these other attacks with which we had 
been long familiar. The sermon was published. We found 
on reading it, that we were correctly informed ; indeed, we 
deemed that the reality was worse than it had been reported. 
Not one syllable did we hear till after our review was publish- 
ed in contradiction of what we had first been told. We thought 
it to be our duty to review this discourse, and treat it as the 
representative of what had so long been a grievance. 

In reply Dr. Cleaveland has published the “ Statement” 
whose title we have given. On reading it, we find it is due to 
him, on the one hand, to give him the benefit of placing before 
our readers his full and distinct disclaimer that he had any 
reference to the New Haven ministers, and to Dr. Dutton in 
particular, in a paragraph, which, as we judged, did refer to 
them, and could not have any other reference—a paragraph, 
charging on some of them departure “from the central doc- 
trines of the gospel—the Trinity, Atonement, and Justification 
by faith,—exchanging signals of sympathy with Unitarians, 
transcendentalists, pantheists, and I know not what besides.” 
And itis due, on the other hand, to ourselves, and especially to 
the memory and reputation of Dr. Taylor, to correct the errors, 
some new and others repeated, to which he has given express- 
ion in his “ Statement.” 

This “Statement,” as the title page indicates, was made by 
Dr. Cleaveland, in the Third Church, on the Sabbath, Nov. 
28: which was right so far; as there the sermon, explained by 
it, was preached. It was published at the request of “members 
of his congregation,” who made their request on the ground 
that its publication would “tend to correct misapprehensions 
in the community.” Dr. Cleaveland intimates, in his reply to 
their request, that it “ had been his purpose not to publish ” it. 
On this point the judgment of these members of his congrega- 
gation was right. For an explanation, made verbally within 
the walls of the Third Church, of a sermon published to the 
world, which contained what was understood to be an attack 
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on some of his brethren in New Haven, and upon one of them 
especially, would not have been sufficient or fair. The publi- 
cation of the Statement is right and honorable; and we intend 
to give it fair and honorable treatment. 

There is an impropriety in the title of the Statement, which 
should be noticed at the outset. It is entitled a “ Reply to Dr. 
Dutton’s Review.” If there was a design in giving this title 
to intimate that Dr. Dutton is solely responsible for the review, 
that design isnot just. The Review was the New Englander’s ; 
and for it the New Englander is responsible. ‘ The printed 
list of contributors accompanying the work,” to which Dr. 
Cleaveland refers, is given, somewhat reluctantly, to satisfy 
the urgent curiosity of subscribers, and not to divest the New 
Englander of individuality or responsibility.* 

We will first dispose of that part of the subject which is, in 
some sense, personal, dwelling on it as briefly as the case will 
allow, that we may come to the charges against Dr. Taylor, 
which are of broader and deeper interest. 


“But Dr. Dutton’s heaviest complaint is, that I have charged my ‘ brethren in 
the ministry in New Haven,’ (meaning, I suppose, the Congregational pastors in 
the city,) with having broken away from the central doctrines of the Gospel, the 
Trinity, Atonement and Justification by Faith ; and above all, that I have charged 
Dr. Dutton himself with exchanging signals of sympathy with Unitarians, trans- 
cendentalists, and pantheists; insisting that I must have had reference to the fact 
that Prof. Huntington, of Cambridge, had preached in the North Church in 
this city. 

“To all this I reply, that Dr. Dutton is entirely mistaken in supposing that the 
language in question was intended to apply to him, or to my ministerial brethren 
in this city. By reference to the whole paragraph on which he founds his com- 
plaint, it will be seen that I speak in the most general terms; nothing is said of 
pastors or ministers, here or elsewhere, except in the remark that ‘some have 
fallen back into « more scriptural style of preaching.’ The passage to which he 
objects bears intrinsic evidence that it cannot be restricted to my ministerial breth- 
ren of this city. I speak of changes in the community here ;—four or five minis- 
ters do not make the community. I speak of ‘new parties, contending for new 
issues ;’ an expression that evidently has a wider range than New Haven minis- 
ters, or New Haven itself. The very nature of the case forbids so limited an ap- 





* With more care and caution than usual, the Article was read in manuscript to 
several of the conductors of the New Englander—to four of them at least—as 
well as to the editor, was stated substantially to others, and was published with 
their approbation. 
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plication of my language. Any ‘current of theological opinion and speculation,” 
starting from what point it may, in process of time, ceases to be circumscribed by 
even state limits, and flows broadly over the land, gathering to itself new elements 
in its course. All that is said about new parties and new issues, disintegrations 
and re-constructions, conservative tendencies, and tendencies to Unitarianism, had 
a wide reference to the community in general. I might have been more explicit ; 
still the construction which my reviewer has put upon the passage, is by no means 
so clearly the only one it will bear, as to justify his public _— — he _ 
so easily have ascertained my real meaning. ® 

“‘ But the whole truth in regard to the paragraph on which Dr. Dutton comments 
8o severely, is not yet told. So far was I from making any unkind allusion to my 
ministerial brethren of this city, that the only clause in the sermon which does re- 
fer to them, was written in a fraternal spirit. I allude to the clause which states 
that in the ‘process of disintegration and re-construction, some have fallen back 
on positions more in sympathy with the older theology.’ This remark, so far as 
my New Haven brethren are concerned, was suggested by what I had seen and 
heard during the revival of last spring. Those of us, who remember the type of 
instruction cominon in our revivals twenty years ago, were struck with the happy 
contrast, And it was with special satisfaction that I felt authorized to make this 
friendly allusion tomy nearest neighbors.” pp. 8, 9, 10. 


Thus Dr. Cleaveland disclaims any reference to his New Ha- 
ven brethren, or rather, any other than a favorable reference. 
We give him in our pages the full benefit of it, and also of 
our full credit to his testimony. And we express, moreover, 
our regret that we were led to impute to him a design which 
he did not entertain. But we insist that, if there be any fault 
here, it is his, not ours. We insist that his design, as now ex- 
pressed, is very different from that which is given by the obvi- 
ous and necessary interpretation of his language; and that for 
that discrepancy Dr. Cleaveland is responsible, not we. How 
could we judge that he, in his heart, intended a different mean- 
ing from that which his language plainly and inevitably ex- 
presses—a meaning which some of our most intelligent and 
candid men, and some of the conductors of the New Englander, 
who heard the sermon, received from it; and who say that they 
never dreamed even that he could have any other meaning, 
until they heard of his public denial of it? The attack, ex- 
pressed by the language, and published to the world, was none 
the less real or injurious because Dr. Cleaveland, without the 
knowledge of those attacked, or of the public, did not intend 
it. He says, indeed: “If Idid not design an attack, then 
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there was no attack.” Notso. Jf the language used constitu- 
ted an attack, then there was an attack, whatever the private 
design of its author; and the design is to be inferred from the 
plain meaning of the language, and is to be imputed, unless the 
author comes forward and disclaims it. 

Now as to the meaning of the language in question, if Dr. 
Cleaveland had put before his readers, in his “ Statement,” the 
paragraph of which we complained, so that they could com- 
pare it with his explanation, we should have been willing to 
leave the matter there, so plainly does our interpretation lie 
upon the face of that paragraph. Here it is: 

“‘ These five and twenty years have brought other and more significant changes 
in their train. The heated atmosphere of the religious community here, which I 
found so impatient of dissent on my first arrival in the city, has sensibly cooled 
down and given place to a larger and kindlier spirit. The enthusiasm felt here a 
quarter of a century ago for the then recent scheme of theology, has greatly 
abated. New parties have arisen, contending for new issues. The current of 
theological opinion and speculation is seeking other channels, and assuming other 
phases. In this process of disintegration and reconstruction, some have fallen 
back on positions more in sympathy with the older theology, and into a style of 
preaching less rationalistic and more scriptural ;—while others are pushing their 
investigations in the opposite direction, farther from the central doctrines of the 
Gospel,—the Trinity, atonement, and justification by faith,—exchanging signals 
of sympathy with Unitarians, transcendentalists, pantheists, and I know not what 
besides.” 

Dr. Cleaveland says, in the language which we have quoted 
from his Statement: “I speak of changes in the community 
here.” Notso. He speaks of changes in “ the religious com- 
munity herve ;” and of “the religious community here, which 
I found so impatient of dissent on my first arrival in the city,” 
—the community which felt so much “ enthusiasm for the then 
recent scheme of theology ;” all which confines his meaning 
to the Congregationalists in New Haven sympathizing with 
Dr. Taylor. And then he goes on to make specifications, by 
referring to the ministers in the community so defined, speak- 
ing of “the style of preaching ;” and of those ministers he 
says: “ Some have fallen back on positions more in sympathy 
with the older theology, and into a style of preaching less ra- 
tionalistic and more scriptural ; while others are pushing their 
investigations in the opposite direction, farther from the cen- 
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tral doctrines of the gospel—the Trinity, atonement, and justi- 
fication by faith.” And then he makes a still farther finger- 
point by saying, “ exchanging signals of sympathy with Uni- 
tarians,” &c.; which was sufficiently “explicit” to all per- 
sons who knew the fact of Dr. Dutton’s exchange with Prof. 
Huntington, and the manner in which the Boston Recorder, 
and other papers and persons in sympathy with Dr. Cleave- 
land, are in the habit of speaking of orthodox men who have 
in any way fellowshiped Prof. Huntington, insisting, con- 
trary to his express declaration, that he is a Unitarian. Dr. 
Cleaveland says: “I might have been more explicit.” We do 
not think he could, unless he had called Dr. Dutton by name. 
We do not see how an interpretation of language could well be 
more plain and inevitable to all persons acquainted with the 
facts involved, than that which we gave to this paragraph. 
Dr. Cleaveland says: “ My reviewer dwells at length on the 
latter clause of this passage, which speaks of ‘others push- 
ing their investigations in the opposite direction, farther from 
the central doctrines of the gospel,’ &c., and says, ‘if this did 
not apply to my ministerial brethren in this city, he knew not 
to whom it could apply.’ But the clause next preceding, 
where I refer to some as having ‘ fallen back on positions more 
in sympathy with the older theology,’ he passes over in si- 
lence. Why is this? Have these words no meaning? Let 
me ask in turn, If this clause does not apply to my ministerial 
brethren in New Haven, then to whom does he suppose it ap- 
plies ?” Certainly we suppose it applies to his ministerial breth- 
renin New Haven, as does the other clause. That is just our 
interpretation of it. And he says that some of them “have 
fallen back on positions more insympathy with the older the- 
ology, and into a style of preaching less rationalistic, and more 
scriptural ; while others are pushing their investigations in the 
opposite direction, farther from the central doctrines of the 
gospel—the Trinity, atonement, and justification by faith—ex- 
changing signals of sympathy with Unitarians, transcendental- 
ists, pantheists, and I know not what besides.” Dr. Cleave- 
land’s own interpretation of the complimentary clause of the 
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sentence confirms and seals our interpretation of its defamatory 
clause. 

He says again, “I speak of ‘ new parties contending for new 
issues ;? an expression that evidently has a wider range than 
New Haven ministers, or New Haven itself.” Not necessarily, 
or even probably, when taken in connection with other parts 
of the paragraph. It was naturally supposed to refer to deci- 
ded and expressed differences of opinion at one time in New 
Haven respecting Dr. Bushnell, among those who had been 
well agreed with respect to Dr. Taylor. And even if it had 
been supposed to have a wider range than New Haven minis- 
ters, it manifestly included them, and had a special reference to 
some of them, as we have already indicated. 

When Dr. Cleaveland, after denying, to our astonishment, 
that he referred to New Haven, or to New Haven ministers, 
in the clause complained of, comes to remark, “ Who then, it 
may be asked, weve meant by those who are pushing their in- 
vestigations in the opposite direction, farther from the central 
doctrines of the gospel, sympathizing with Unitarians, and the 
like ?”—we thought, surely now he will tell us. Butno. He 
declines. And we are left, as to his intention, completely at 
sea. In our review of the sermon we said that, “in looking 
around for the possible meanings of this paragraph, we have 
thought that it might refer to fellowship with Dr. Bushnell.” 
But this Dr. Cleaveland decisively excludes by the language of 
this Statement. He says: “In regard to Dr. Dutton’s act of 
fellowship with Prof. Huntington, I would say that it occurred 
a long time ago; while I was speaking of a period, and of de- 
velopments, more recent. My mind was upon facts nearer to 
the present, and far more startling.” Now Dr. Bushnell’s views, 
which Dr. Cleaveland, and others in sympathy with him, have 
opposed and denounced as heretical, were published in the 
volume entitled “ God in Christ,” in 1849, three years before 
“the act of fellowship with Prof. Huntington,” which was in 
1852. He cannot then mean Dr. Bushnell. Whom, then, does 
he mean? What are these developments more recent—these 
‘facts nearer to the present, and far more startling?” We 
cannoteven imagine. If our readers can tell, or guess, they 
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can do more than we can. We say then, in concluding this 
question as to the interpretation of this unlucky sentence, that 
while we give full credence to Dr. Cleaveland’s testimony that 
he did not mean the New Haven ministers, or any one of them, 
we must express the hope, that whenever again he fires off a 
paragraph of this kind, he will be more successful in hitting 
those whom he meant to hit, and especially in not hitting those 
whom he did not mean to hit. If he is not, his friends, nuch 
more than his opponents, will have occasion to protest against 
the operation.* 

But Dr. Cleaveland claims that the persons aggrieved should 
have come to him, and inquired what his language meant! 
This is a very extraordinary claim. They had no occasion to 
inquire. His published language they well understood. It 
was plain. They were confirmed in their understanding of it 
by many inteiligent and candid persons, who both heard and 
read the discourse, and had no doubt about its meaning, and 
also by some intimate with Dr. Cleaveland, and supposed to be 
in his confidence, who said that it did mean what they under- 





* That persons unacquainted with the facts in the case, should not have given the 
interpretation which we gave, is no more than we should expect. Dr. Cleaveland 
says, (p. 14,) ‘Certainly these words are capable of other, and more significant 
applications, And on particular inquiry, I find that they were not ‘ generally 
understood’ by the congregation that heard the sermon as the reviewer under- 
stands them, And that some of my hearers did not see any reference to Dr- 
Dutton in the discourse, he has learned from their own lips.” 

The “some of my hearers,” here referred to, were two. One of these said 
that he had no idea at all to whom the preacher did refer. But he did not know 
of Dr. Dutton’s act of fellowship with Dr. Huntington. The other, so far from 
making the “ other and more significant applications” of which Dr. Cleaveland 
thinks the words are capable, (viz. to “‘facts more recent and startling,”) said 
that they applied to facts which occurred in connection with the Theologica 
Seminary in New Haven, more than fifteen years ago /—facts, in which some 
persons were concerned who were at the Seminary, but not of it, and in no sympa- 
thy with its professors. Doubtless, many of the congregation that heard the 
sermon were unacquainted with the facts which gave that paragraph its meaning, 
and fixed its interpretation ; and they of course could not be expected to under- 
stand it as the reviewer did. And we venture to say that they did not understand 
it at all, and could do no more than blindly guess at the intended reference. But by 
those who were acquainted with those facts, viz. the facts connected with the 
fellowship with Dr. Huntington, it was generally understood as the reviewer under- 
stood it. Of this we have abundant proof. 
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stood it to mean. To have gone to Dr. Cleaveland in such a 
case to inquire what his language meant would have been 
ridiculous impertinence, and not very promising of pleasant 
results. The attack was before the public ; and they felt, pain- 
fully, that they must meet it; and they judged that they had 
a right to choose their own way of meeting it—such a way as 
would give them the amplest vindication.* Dr. Cleaveland 
asks whether if we had inquired of him, we should have 
“treated his sermon as a designed attack,” after “he had dis- 
claimed any such design,” and should have “charged him 
with bearing false witness against his neighbor.” We treated 
it as an attack before the public. And such it was, and would 
have been, and as such must have been met, even had the 
design been disowned. Nor is it exactly correct to say that 
we charged the author of the sermon with bearing false wit- 
ness against his neighbor. We asked him if he had forgotten 
the commandment, which says, “Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbor :” which, considering the inter- 
pretation that we were compelled to give to his language, 





* On this point the following sentences of the Statement call for such attention 
as we can give more appropriately ina note. “Since Dr. Dutton published his 
review, I have learned that on the suggestion of a friend he signified his intention, 
before putting anything to press, to inquire of me whether I did allude to him, in 
my sermon, or not; thus conceding the obvious propriety of such a course.” 
* * * “Now what I claim is, that as Dr. Dutton did make inquiry of some of 
my hearers, whether he had correctly understood my language, so he might have 
inquired of me, the only person who had absolute knowledge on the subject.” 
Here is a mistake, as there is very apt to be in reported conversations. Dr. Dut- 
ton said to the friend referred to, that he had thought of calling on Dr. Cleaveland 
with reference to the subject. But he did not express an intention of calling ; 
for he had not gone so far as that in his own mind. Much less did he express the 
intention of calling on Dr. Cleaveland to inguire what his language meant ; for 
he knew already, and told this friend; who, not knowing of the act of fellowship 
with Dr. Huntington, had before no idea what the meaning was. The facts 
on this point, which may as well be told, now that Dr. Cleaveland has alluded to 
them before the public, are these. Those ministers who felt that they were impli- 
cated by the offensive paragraph, consulted respecting the proper course to be 
pursued. Dr. Dutton suggested calling on Dr. Cleaveland, and also writing to him 
4 joint note, not to inquire what his language meant, but to present their griev- 
ance and complaint. But on full consideration, and for reasons which have 
already been expressed, the course actually taken was decided to be the right one. 
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was putting the matter in about as mild a shape as we knew 
how, and yet make it efficient in expressing the real grievance 
and our sense of injury. That grievance and injury was not 
unreal nor small ; to be held up, wherever that sermon and the 
reports of it went, as departing from the central doctrines of 
the gospel—the Trinity, atonement, and justification by faith, 
exchanging signals of sympathy with Unitarians and the like— 
a defamation current without any check, a grievance borne 
without any relief, for three months; and very inadequately 
checked and relieved now, by a statement disavowing intent 
on the part of the author, which will not reach half of those to 
whom it had gone through the multiplied vehicles of intelli- 
gence. And it is a criticism which we ought to make on Dr. 
Cleaveland’s Statement, that he nowhere expresses the least 
regret for this! He knows perfectly well that many did 
understand him to refer to the New Haven ministers, and to 
one of them especially, in those charges of departure from the 
central ductrines of the gospel and of sympathy with Unita- 
rians, pantheists and the like ; and certainly therefore it would 
have been a Christian act to have expressed some regret that he 
had, though undesignedly, conveyed to any minds such a 
grievous misrepresentation of his brethren. 

But the New Haven ministers are gratified that Dr. Cleave- 
land has at length endorsed their “ scriptural style of preach- 
ing,” and their theological soundness. He says, “They may 
not regard it as much of a compliment.” They do; though it 
is given at the expense of their position and reputation in the 
past; and they wish to have it remembered. They regard it 
as in “ happy contrast” with Dr. Cleaveland’s view of them at 
some other times, especially the time, when, after the Third 
Church left their sanctuary in Chapel street, he solicited the 
greater part of the money with which the sanctuary in Court 
street was built, outside of New Haven, so well able to build 
its own sanctuaries, and solicited it on grounds far from compli- 
mentary to the orthodoxy of the other ministers and churches 
of New Haven. But we feel bound to say that this “ happy 
contrast” is wholly in Dr. Cleaveland’s states of mind in the 
two different periods. And we regard him as thus affording a 
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pleasant illustration of the sound maxim that a right state of 
mind is an important qualification of an interpreter. For the 
New Haven ministers, referred to, declare that there is nosuch 
“ contrast,” as that imputed, between their style of preaching 
and doctrine now and then—if their style of preaching is 
“scriptural” now, it was then—for it is the same. And they 
say that, during the revival of last spring to which this refer- 
ence is made, under the pressure of labor caused by it, they 
often “ fell back,” not, as Dr. Cleaveland says, on “the older 
theology,” but on the old sermons, which they had no occasion 
to alter. And, they add, that their “type of instruction” at 
that time was the same which they gave in the “ revivals 
twenty years ago”—more free, if there was any difference, 
from bondage to theological technicalities—the same which 
they learned from Dr. Taylor; the felicity and excellence of 
whose directions to awakened and inquiring souls they have 
never seen equaled. 

There is a lesson which we wish explicitly to indicate in 
the fact thus alluded to by Dr. Cleaveland. At the time of 
that pleasant joint labor in the late revival, Dr. Cleaveland 
was not less old-school, nor were his brethren less new-school, 
than before. Hence we infer the lesson, that the differences, 
whether metaphysical or doctrinal, between new-school and 
old-school theology, are not such as prevent harmony of feel- 
ing and codperation between their advocates, if they are re- 
garded in a right state of mind. This the new-school men 
have always believed, and have acted accordingly ; while there 
have been times when the old-school men, or some of them, 
would not vote to license or ordain new-school men, and either 
refused or were very reluctant to exchange with them, when 
ordained. Those times have passed away, we trust, never to 
return. 

In a paragraph of this Statement, referring to Prof. Hun- 
tington, there is a sentence which we regret, and which Dr. 
Cleaveland ought to regret. It is a fling at Prof. Huntington, 
which is fitted to produce an unjust impression with respect to 
him, and those who are on terms of Christian and ministerial 
fellowship with him. He says: “ It is a singular coincidence that 
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while Dr. Dutton was laboring to prove the trinitarianism of 
Prof. Huntington, we learn from the public journals that the 
Professor himself, probably about the same time, was carefully 
weeding out from the Litany of the Episcopal Church every 
allusion to the Trinity, in order to fit it for the worship he 
was to conduct in Cambridge Chapel.” Now what impression 
would a congregation receive from that sentence? Would 
they suppose that in the Litany of Dr. Huntington’s “Service 
Book” the first sentence is: “© God, our Heavenly Father, 
who by thy Son hast redeemed the world, and by thy Holy 
Spirit dost govern, direct and sanctify the hearts of thy 
faithful servants, have mercy upon us, miserable sinners ?” 
Would they suppose that Prof. Huntington had taught in his 
published works, on the one hand the unity of God, and on 
the other hand the deity, as well as the particular office and 
work of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit— 
that he had taught that the Father is God, that the Son is 
God, and that the Holy Spirit is God, and yet there is but one 
God ?—which are the essential truths on this subject, taught 
by the inspired writers, and nowhere expressed by them in a 
philosophical or theological formula. The public journal from 
which Dr. Cleaveland’s information first came, was doubtless 
the Boston Recorder. And this is the way in which that 
journal, and some persons in sympathy with it, have treated 
one eminently endowed with gifts and graces of mind and 
heart, who from Unitarian culture, and the Unitarian minis- 
try, and the strongest influences of various and attractive 
Unitarian associations, has come to substantially evangelical 
views, under divine guidance, and prompted by the necessities 
of his own spiritual life, and of his experience as a minister 
entrusted with the gospel of Christ—one whose evangelical 
faith is on this account all the more vital and trustworthy ! 
We should think that such a man, placed by what may well 
be called peculiar providential arrangements, as Preacher in 
the ancient University of Massachusetts, founded by ortho- 
dox Puritans, but for many years past controlled by Unita- 
rians, would be treated by orthodox men not only with justice 
but with cheerful charity and joyful confidence. And he is, 
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by the great body of the orthodox community. Yet there are 
exceptions enough to cause deep shame and mortification. 
As Dr. Cleaveland has referred in this way to Dr. Hunting- 
ton’s “Service Book,” we will give a reliable statement re- 
specting it, which we find in the Congregationalist—an able 
religious journal in Boston, which unites an intelligent and 
thorough defense of orthodox doctrine with the justice and 
charity, the courtesy and generosity of Christian manliness. 

“The Boston Recorder of last week states that ‘ Professor 
Huntington has introduced a Liturgy’ into Cambridge Col- 
lege, ‘ which he reads, to the exclusion of a sermon, in the 
afternoon service on the Sabbath,’ and adds that ‘it consists 
of an expurgated edition of the Episcopal Liturgy ’—except 
so much of it as contains the doctrine of the Trinity; and 
then asks, ‘ Js this not a sign ?? Now as to the fact: we find 
that in the ‘Service Book’ used in the Harvard Chapel on 
Sunday afternoons, there are three hundred and eight pages, 
scattered portions of which, to the amount of not quite thirty 
pages, may be found in different parts of the ‘ Book of Com- 
mon Prayer.’ No two consecutive pages of the Episcopal 
Liturgy appear together in the ‘Service Book.’ Most of these 
passages are common to the ‘Common Prayer’ and the 
‘¢ King’s Chapel Liturgy,’ and appear to have been taken from 
the latter. So much for the assertion, ‘It consists of an ex- 
purgated edition of the Episcopal Liturgy.’ 

“ As to the ‘sign,’ the fact that the doctrine of the Trinity 
does not clearly appear in the ‘Service Book,’ is undoubtedly 
‘a sign’ that the majority of the Corporation and Faculty of 
Harvard College are not Trinitarians; which, we suppose, did 
not require a sign. Of course, the ‘Service Book’ must be 
introduced only with their consent. We are informed that it 
was printed at the expense of the college. We suspect that 
the most sanguine hopes of Prof. Huntington’s usefulness 
there,—unless perhaps in the mind of the Boston Recorder,— 
did not contemplate a conversion of the officers of the institu- 
tion to Trinitarianism in three years. If they give him their 
confidence, and are willing he should utter his own convictions 
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in preaching and praying, we submit that this is as much as 
could reasonably be expected. 

“Of the expediency of an arrangement which enlists the 
congregation actively in the worship, by responses and sing- 
ing, we are not here called upon to judge. Men will have 
their own opinion. We are told that there seem to be special 
reasons for the experiment in the academic community ; that 
it is made with the hope of imparting variety, animation, and 
devotional effect to the exercises on the Sabbath, and that 
both the young men and the families regard it as thus far very 
successful in making the worship solemn, animated and im- 
pressive.” 

There is one other topic on this part of the subject, to which 
we must refer. 


“In the conclusion of his Article, Dr. Dutton takes it upon him to account for 
the early misfortunes of this society, by stating that I ‘was settled as a reputed 
new-school theologian, of rather an advanced type.’ To this extraordinary state- 
ment, I give my unqualified denial. There never existed the slightest foundation 
or pretext for it. 

“It seems, however, that this is notall. Directly after, he charges me with 
being at the time of my settlement, a Coleridge-man. Which then, are we to 
believe ?—that I was a ‘new-school man of an advanced type,’ or that I was a 
Coleridge-man? Or was I both at the same time? Will Dr. Dutton undertake 
to tell us that two systems so entirely at_variance could be identical, or held at_ 
once by the same mind? What would Dr. Taylor, with his intense dislike of 
Coleridge, have said to such a combination ? 

“Tt is quite true that in those days I was interested in the philosophy of 
Coleridge; but it is not true that this ever turned me aside from preaching those 
doctrines which I had learned from the Bible, through my father’s lips, and the 
theological course at Andover.” pp. 11, 12. 


As this seems to be an unpleasant topic to Dr. Cleaveland, 
we will dwell onit very briefly, saying only enough to vindi- 
cate our positions and our motives. In our review we said 
three things with reference to this matter, which are all con- 
sistent and true. First, we said that “ Dr. Cleaveland was 
settled as a reputed new-school man of rather an advanced 
type, over a decided new-school church and congregation, 
containing many warm personal friends of Dr. Taylor ;—a 
church which Dr. Taylor had organized, and had ministered 
to in its earlier years.” This is true. Dr. Cleaveland over- 
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looks the force of the word reputed. He certainly was a re- 
puted new-school man—thought to be one—or such a church 
and congregation never would have settled him—a church in 
which the leading spirit was the late Timothy Dwight, Esq., 
whose admiration for Dr. Taylor was such that he founded for 
him the Dwight professorship of theology. And as to the 
phrase “ of rather an advanced type,” we had in mind, when 
we used it, the fact that on the subject of the atonement Dr. 
Cleaveland had adopted the Coleridge view, which was an 
advance beyond both old and new-school theology; and also 
the fact that Dr. Cleaveland was then an ardent reformer, 
especially in Anti-slavery and Temperance, being what in 
those days was called an Abolitionist, and more devoted than 
new-school men generally to reformatory and philanthropic 
enterprises, which at that time found more sympathy usually 
among new-school men than among old-school men. Our second 
statement was that Dr. Cleaveland was, when he was ordained, 
a Coleridge-man. This he admits. And there is no incon- 
sistency between this and his being reputed to be a new-school 
man; for the Coleridge-theology being a new theology, there 
was a sympathy between the Coleridge-men of that day and 
the adherents of the more common form of new-school the- 
ology, certainly the sympathy resulting from being alike op- 
posed by old-school theologians. And then Dr. Cleaveland’s 
type of thinking and acting on various practical matters was 
in harmony with that of new-school men. He thinks, how- 
ever, that the Coleridge-philosophy did not affect his theology. 
It is rather remarkable that Dr. Cleaveland should judge that 
one tenet of Dr. Taylor’s philosophy did “ vitally affect ” his 
“‘ whole system of theology,” while he judges that the philoso- 
phy which he himself held did not affect his own theology 
at all, or not seriously! But here Dr. Cleaveland only illus- 
trates the maxim that we often do not judge of ourselves as 
correctly as others judge respecting us. For the fact which 
we stated in our review is unquestionable, that Dr. Cleave- 
land, on his examination for ordination, did on “the central 
doctrine” of the atonement give the Coleridge view; which 
is the subjective view, differing very little from the Unitarian 
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view. That fact is well remembered; and it created some 
dissatisfaction in the ordaining council. The third fact stated 
by us was that in the course of five years Dr. Cleaveland 
became a decided old-school theologian, and an open, decided, 
and partisan opponent of Dr. Taylor. This certainly is true. 
That at the expiration of five years, he was thus a decided 
old-school theologian and an open opponent of Dr. Taylor, Dr. 
Cleaveland will not deny, but rather affirm. And that this 
involved a change, is manifest; for when he was ordained, he 
was, as we have seen, a reputed new-school man, and a Cole- 
ridge-man. And as to the theology which he “learned at 
Andover,” it certainly was noé that of the only old-school 
professor there at that time: for it can be abundantly proved 
by persons then intimate with Dr. Cleaveland, that he had at 
that time little sympathy with him or his theology. 

Now our reasons for making these statements were these. 
Dr. Cleaveland had in his sermon been unduly severe on the 
stockholders of the Third Church, imputing the misfortunes of 
the ecclesiastical society to them. We thought that there was 
a more true, and at the same time more charitable explanation 
of those misfortunes to be given. We said we could account for 
them without imputing them to the refusal of the stockholders 
to relinquish the lawful and stipulated interest on their prop- 
erty, and also without imputing any lack of ability or fidel- 
ity to Dr. Cleaveland, viz: by his becoming while pastor of a 
new school congregation a decidedly old-school man. More- 
over, as we were criticizing a historical account of Dr. Cleave- 
land’s ministry, we thought it in accordance with our work to 
state the fact, which he had omitted, that when he was or- 
dained he entertained the views of a Coleridge-man, and had 
since changed or outgrown them. And we thought, also, that 
one who was so ‘free in throwing out charges of “ transcenden- 
talism ” might be profitably reminded that he was once some- 
thing of a “ transcendentalist” himself; Coleridgeism being 
the earliest form, in this country, of transcendentalism. 

In all this we impute no blame to Dr. Cleaveland. He has 
held his views, and changed them, we doubt not, consci- 
entiously, according to light received. And as to his position 
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now, we can fully testify that he is not a reputed, Coleridge- 
man, or a reputed new-school man, but a reputed old-school 
man, indeed reputed to be an old-school man “of rather an 
advanced type ”—for New England. 


We come now to what is said in this Statement, in defense of 
the misrepresentations of Dr. Taylor which we exposed in our 
former Article. Here the matter is made worse instead of bet- 
ter. The defense is defective, noticing only one of the three 
misrepresentations specified. And the misrepresentation, which 
it does notice, it aggravates. 

In our review, after quoting a sentence from the sermon, 
we said “Dr. Taylor and those agreeing with him, who are 
here meant by the friends of the new theology, did not teach, 
as this paragraph virtually declares, that men are not by na- 
turé sinners. They did no¢ teach that the human will is un- 
affected by sin, or by the apostasy. They did no¢ teach any 
limitation of the Spirit’s office-work. They did not teach any 
enthronement of reason as the judge of Scripture.” On this 
point Dr. Cleaveland makes no defense, and we leave it, there- 
fore, where we placed it before, repeating that the misrepre- 
sentation is “ palpable and injurious.” 

Another specification of misrepresentation was that the 
“utilitarian philosophy ” of Dr. Taylor was a “new theory,” 
or Dr. Taylor’s peculiar theory. “I saw” (this was the lan- 
guage) “that the new theory struck at the foundation of virtue, 
and must vitally affect the whole system of theology built 
upon it.” We protested against this charge of novelty as 
untrue and unjust. We referred to other eminent ortho- 
dox theologians who held this theory, especially to the 
elder Edwards, and to Dr. Dwight, Dr. Taylor’s theological 
teacher, whose sermon on “ Utility, the foundation of Virtue,” 
Dr. Taylor used frequently to commend to his students. On 
this point, also, Dr. Cleaveland makes no defense. The reason 
may be easily divined. It could not have been inadvertence ; 
for in a note he quotes from Dr. Dutton’s sermon in memory 
of Dr. Taylor, a paragraph which expresses dissent from one 
part of his philosophical system, “ the self-love theory, or de- 
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sire of happiness theory, as it has been called ;” and stops short 
in his quotation at this sentence, which he wholly omits. “This 
theory, though advocated by him, was not peculiar to him, 
and never should be attributed to him as a peculiarity. It was 
plainly taught before him by Dwight and by the elder Ed- 
wards.” Why was Dr. Cleaveland silent on this point? He 
had charged Dr. Taylor with introducing a “new theory,” 
and one so perilous that he sets it forth in the fore ground, as 
a reason for repudiating his theology. We denied this charge 
of novelty, and referred to our proof. Dr. Cleaveland answers, 
by—-silence !* 

That there may not even seem to be an evasion here on our 
part, we will now add, that if there is made a distinction be- 
tween the utilitarian theory and the self-love theory, still it is true 
that Dr. Taylor followed in the path of Dwight and Edwards. 
Dr. Dwight, in his Theology, 80th sermon, from the text, “To 
them who by patient continuance in well doing, seek for glory 
and honor,” &c., in which he answers Lord Shaftesbury’s ob- 
jection to the Scriptures that they militate against what he 
considered the true doctrine of virtue, viz: “that virtue con- 
sists wholly in doing good for its own sake, without any regard 
to any advantage which may follow from it, or to any disadvan- 
tage which may arise from a contrary conduct ”—in this ser- 
mon he says, “There are two kinds of original good ; enjoy- 
ment and deliverance from suffering ; or, as the case may be, 
from the danger of suffering. These two are the only possible 
objects of desire to percipient beings, and to intelligent beings 
as truly as any others. When virtue itself is desired, it is de- 





* Dr. Cleaveland, in that part of his Statement to which this note is appended, 
says, “Dr. Dutton has publicly declared his dissent from Dr. Taylor’s theory of 
self-love, as he understands it. I have dissented it from it,as I understand it.” 
This is said without any pertinency to the casein hand. It evades the point of our 
complaint. Of Dr. Cleaveland’s dissent from Dr. Taylor we never complained, nor 
thought of it. We complained of his misrepresentation of Dr. Taylor, which is a 
very different thing, and is not excused nor palliated by saying, ‘as I understand 
it.” He has no right so to understand Dr. Taylor as grossly to misrepresent him. 
Such misrepresentation through misunderstanding is as injurious as though it was 
made willfully. There is no reasonable excuse for such misunderstanding—as we 
have proved, and shall further prove. 
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sired only for the enjoyment which it furnishes.” * * * * 
“A moral government is entirely founded on motives. All mo- 
tives are included in the two kinds of good mentioned above. 
In every moral government these motives are presented to the 
subjects of it by the law on which it is founded, in the forms of 
reward and punishment, both necessarily future, to obedience 
or disobedience.” As to Edwards, his fundamental position in his 
great treatise on the will is identical with the self-love theory— 
“The will is as the greatest apparent good,” 7. ¢., good to the 
person willing, and good in the form of his enjoyment or hap- 
piness : for this his equivalent phraseology abundantly evinces 
in such declarations as these— The will always decides ac- 
cording to what in the present view of the mind, taken in the 
whole of it, is most agreeable.” “The choice of the mind never 
departs from that which at the time—appears most agreeable 
and pleasing, all things considered.” ‘The soul always wills 
or chooses that which in the present view of the mind, con- 
sidered in the whole of that view, and all that belongs to it, 
appears most agreeable.” It is also evinced decisively by his 
arguments from the government of the will by the strongest 
motive, and from the nature of motive—that only being a mo- 
tive in his view, which offers pleasure or happiness to the per- 
son whose will is addressed. 

In his “ Dissertation on the Nature of true Virtue,” also, 
Edwards teaches the same doctrine. He says, (Chap. 4,) 
“‘ Many assert that all love arises from self-love. In order to 
determine this point, it should be clearly determined what is 
meant by self-love. Self-love, I think, is generally defined ‘a 
man’s love of his own happiness ;’ which is short, and may be 
thought very plain: but in reality is an ambiguous definition, 
as the phrase his own is equivocal, and liable to be taken in 
two very different senses. For a man’s own happiness may 
either be taken universally, for all the happiness or pleasure of 
which the mind is in any regard the subject, or whatever is 
grateful and pleasing to men; or it may be taken for the 
pleasure a man takes in his own proper, private, and separate 
geod. And so self-love may be taken two ways.” In the 
former sense—the sense in which Dr. Taylor used the word— 
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Edwards held that all love arises from self-love. He goes on 
to argue thus: “for if nothing could be pleasing or displeas- 
ing, agreeable or disagreeable, to a man, then he could incline 
to nothing, and will nothing. But if he is capable of having 
inclination, will and choice, then what he inclines to, and 
chooses, is grateful to him, whatever that be; whether it be 
his own private good, the good of his neighbors, or the glory 
of God. And so far as it is grateful or pleasing to him, so far 
it isa part of his pleasure, good, or happiness.” 

Some have thought that Edwards teaches a doctrine incon- 
sistent with this in his “Treatise concerning Religious Affec- 
tions,” Part 3, Sec. 2; where he carefully distinguishes be- 
tween holy love to God and its selfish counterfeits. But if 
these two parts of his works are carefully compared, and inter- 
preted in the light of his fundamental doctrine of the will 
which underlies his reasonings everywhere, they will be seen 
to be entirely consistent. He there teaches that the man who 
has holy love to God delights in God-—delights in him indeed 
for what he is in himself, his infinite excellence and glory, yet 
really delights in him—finds joy in God. He says of “the 
love of the saints,” that it “primarily consists in the sweet 
entertainment their minds have in the contemplation of the 
divine and holy beauty of these (divine) things, as they are in 
themselves.” ‘The hypocrite,” he says, “7ejoices in himself ;” 
‘‘ the true saint rejoices in God.” Nor does it make any differ- 
ence, as it respects this point, that Edwards taught that this 
true love to God, which delights in him, is in consequence of 
a spiritual sense or relish for divine things imparted by the re- 
newing agency of the Holy Spirit, by which spiritual sense or 
relish the soul appreciates and delights in God and divine 
things. 

The only charge of misrepresenting Dr. Taylor, which Dr. 
Cleaveland undertakes to answer, is that which complained of 
his virtual declaration that the “ doctrine that we are to love 
God for what he is in himself, and not merely for what he does 
in our behalf,” was regarded by Dr. Taylor as “an exploded 
error.” He insists that this is no misrepresentation,—that Dr. 
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Taylor did hold that we are to love God not for his own sake, 
but merely for what he does in our behalf. He says, 


“The published writings of Dr. Taylor fully sustain me. Suffice it now to quote 
two sentences from his review of Dr. Spring on the means of regeneration, pub- 
lished in the Christian Spectator for 1829, pages 21 and 24: ‘This self-love, or 
desire of happiness, is the primary cause or reason of all acts of preference, or 
choice which fix supremely on any object.’ Again: ‘ Of all specific voluntary 
action, the happiness of the agent, in some form, is the ultimate end.’ Now ifthe 
desire for our own happiness is the primary reason and ultimate end of all our 
preferences and choices, then when we choose God for our portion, it must be not 
for the purpose of glorifying him, but simply as a means to our own happiness. 
In other words, on this scheme, we do not love God for his own sake, but for our 
sake,—not ‘for what he is in himself, but for what he does in our behalf.’” 
—pp. 6, 7. 


Dr. Taylor held that we should love God not for his own 
sake, but for ow sake,—not for what he is in himself, but for 
what he does in our behalf! If Dr. Cleaveland had said that 
to the living Dr. Taylor, he would have met the flash and 
thunder of indignant rebuke. His words would have been 
instantly repelled as a grievous misrepresentation and abuse. 

But we will examine, as coolly as we can, this paragraph 
which contains the substance of Dr. Cleaveland’s defense on 
this point. In the first place he violates a cardinal rule of fair 
and honorable controversy, viz: never to charge an opponent 
with holding an inference from his opinion, unless that in- 
ference is confessed by him, certainly not it is disowned by 
him ; or as Dr. John M. Mason expresses it in his rules for 
conducting controversy, “No consequence of an opinion 
should be attributed to those by whom it is disowned.” 
Dr. Cleaveland does not pretend that Dr. Taylor ever said that 
“ we are to love God, not for his own sake, but for our sake,— 
not for what he is in himself, but for what he does in our 
behalf.” But he constructs an argument to show that other 
language of his logically teaches this—he infers it from 
something else which Dr. Taylor has said, and charges it upon 
him. Now if this argument and this inference were correct, 
—as they are not, which we shall presently show,—if they 
were perfectly logical and conclusive to Dr. Cleaveland’s 
mind, and all other minds in the world except Dr. Taylor’s, 
he would have no right to say that Dr. Taylor held the opinion 
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inferred, so long as Dr. Taylor did not acknowledge it, and 
especially so long as he disowned it. That he did disown and 
repudiate it, is well known by all his students, by all who 
have heard him preach, and by those who have read his 
published works, even that controversy in the Christian Spec- 
tator from which Dr. Cleaveland quotes. How often has he 
been heard by his students to assent to that answer to the first 
question in the Westminster Catechism, “ Man’s chief end is 
to glorify God and enjoy him forever?’ How often has he 
said to his students, in one of his lectures on Self-love, after 
referring to this language of opponents, “Man in becoming 
virtuous chooses the highest happiness of the universe for 2s 
own sake,” and “ making a virtuous choice, does so for virtue’s 
own sake ”—how often has he said in his own impressive way, 
“T remark here that they have no exclusive claim to this 
language. We employ it, and attach much importance to it”! 
How often in his sermons did he dwell on the grand objective 
truths respecting God, setting him before his hearers in his 
glorious attributes, as infinitely worthy in and of himself’ of 
their love, confidence, and obedience, and making the essence 
of sin to consist in selfishness! God not to be loved for what 
he is in himself, but only for what he does in our behalf! How 
any one who ever heard these sermons, or ever read them, for 
some of them are now published, could have made such a 
shocking misrepresentation of their author, surpasses our com- 
prehension. In that very controversy about the means of re- 
generation in the Christian Spectator from which Dr. Cleave- 
land quotes, he says of God, “ His perfect blessedness—com- 
prising as he does within himself the greatest portion of being 
and capacity of happiness—deserves the supreme love of all 
moral agents.” And then he adds, “ On this love of benevo- 
lence is founded the love of complacency. If we love the 
happiness of others, we shall love those who delight in pro- 
moting it. Above all, we shall love God, whose benevolence is 
infinite.” If Dr. Cleaveland had heard, or hearing had re- 
membered Dr. Taylor’s lectures, he would have known that he 
used to analyze gratitude into “love of a benefactor and love 
of his gifts ”—of course gratitude to God into love of God and 
love of his gifts. And then, opening the recently published 
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volume of his sermons, he would have seen, in full accordance 
with his philosophy, appeals to men to love God both for 
what he is in himself, and also for what he does in our behalf. 


“It is this God who commands us to repent. Now, we require a fair estimate 
of his claims, Has he, as our almighty Sovereign, a right to govern—has he 
this right inalienable—ought we to obey; and do the blessings heaped upon us 
add nothing to our obligation? When he asks the affections of that alienated 
heart, which receives itsevery beat from the impulse of his power—when he ask§ 
the devotedness of that life, which owes its every hour, and every moment, to 
his sustaining right hand—when he draws around us such a circle of enjoyments 
—when he still multiplies his gifts of nature and providence, and when his gifts 
steal away our hearts from the Giver, still keeps open the way, through the 
blood of his Son, for our return, and still invites and welcomes us back to his 
love, is there no weight added to our obligations? Was this all-providing God no 
claim on us by his mercies?” pp. 229, 230. 

“This tendency is seen— 

“TIT. As it discovers to us the true character of God. 

‘God is love, and all the expressions of his kindness to us are only a manifest- 
ation, bringing that character before us in the nearest and most impressive 
manner. We may contemplate moral excellence in another, and admire and love 
it, while the being who shall possess it, may never have been called to show 
kindness to us. But let us become the objects of that kindness—let it fix its care 
and tenderness on us, and lavish its blessings on us; and we find a new and 
stronger emotion rising in our hearts, and fixing our strongest affection on the 
object of so much excellence.” p. 232. 

‘* He constrains us to feel all the attractions of his Godhead, in our own expe- 
rience of his love. He obliges us, if we will persist in our alienation from him, 
to sunder these cords and break away from that which binds heaven itself to his 
throne. We must shut our eyes and harden our hearts against that assemblage of 
attributes, which wakes the songs that echo through heaven’s eternal arches, and 
makes all its pillars tremble—against that God, who longs to show his capacity to 
bless, in blessing us.” p. 233. 

“‘ More particularly, let a man supremely delight in God—let it be his governing 
aim to please him, and he will not only frequently contemplate the character of 
God, but every contemplation of him, whose attributes are infinitely glorious, will 
awaken love in the soul. The same state of mind must produce gratitude to God; 
for while it delights in his perfections, it must especially delight in the display of 
those perfections in acts of personal kindness.” p. 150. 


We can hardly open anywhere in thie volume of sermons, 
without finding eloquent denials, direct or indirect, of the mis- 
representation that we are to love God not for what he is in 
himself. We will quote once more, from the sermon entitled 
“The Terror of the Lord Persuasive.” 
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“4. The divine threatenings reveal the character of God in its glory and 
excellence. 

“This they do as they reveal his disapprobation—the full measure of his abhor- 
rence of sin. This is God’s holiness, and his holiness is preéminently his glory. 
* * * * Nor is it conceivable, that the greatest, most enrapturing of all 
truths in the universe of truth, raat Gop 1s Love, that God is a being who, 
more than all things else, loves the holiness, and thus the happiness of his crea- 
tures, should be so impressively presented to human apprehension—that the 
glory of God should be so poured upon human thought and human sensibility, in 
such full-orbed splendor, as through the divine threatenings. Here God’s love 
for the happiness of his creatures may be seen in his intense abhorrence of sin, 
which destroys that happiness. There is no other mode conceivable, in which 
God can be seen as he is, and as all that he is—Jloved as he is, and all that 
he is, as through this manifestation. 

‘Some suppose that for a man to be moved by the divine threatenings, is to be 
moved by a mercenary influence; and to act under it, is, of necessity, to act in 
a selfish manner. Oh, how little such men know of God and God’s government! 
Let the sinner look at that highest glory of God, in view of which heaven’s song 
makes heaven's pillars tremble, ‘ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty ;’ let him 
thus look and Jove, and can his Jove be mercenary, or mean, or selfish? In kind, 
you see it will, it must be the same which the effulgence of the Deity awakens in 
the seraph’s heart. 

“*§. The divine threatenings unfold the claims of God for the sinner’s obedience 
in all their pressure of obligation. 

“ By these it is that the sinner is made to see, if he see at all, who and what that 
God is with whom he has to do. God comes out to the sinner with his claims, 
he unfolds his obligations to obedienee, as these result from his own infinite per- 
fections, from his high and rightful supremacy over the creatures of his power, 
from the purity and excellence of his law, and from the great designs of his 
moral government; and now, for the single purpose of securing the ascendency 
of these claims and these obligations in the heart of man, he makes known the 
tremendous alternative of submission or death. Here are none of the decrees 
and threats of self-willed despotism, fixed upon its own selfish ends, at the sacri- 
fice of all good to those whom it has power to torment. The denunciations of 
God, properly understood, bring no such thought to the mind of the sinner. 
They are simply tke enforcement of the obligations of eternal righteousness. 
Their language to the sinner, under a full discovery of the claims of the Most 
High, is, ‘Submit to these righteous claims of a perfect God, or die.’ It is the 
direct tendency of these threatenings, not merely to make the sinner tremble, 
but at the very moment of excited fears of the curse, to array before him his 
duty, and to bring before him all its obligations and all its motives. They turn his 
eye downward upon the pit and its fires, and at the same instant raise and fix it 
upon God in all the authority of his supremacy, and in all the immutability and 
equity of his claims. He is made to see how perfect, how holy, how just, how 
unchangeable are the claims which a righteous God enforces by such awful 
sanctions. God, in all his majesty and perfection, is brought into nearer contact 
with the sinner than it is possible to conceive he should be by any other means. 
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By the terrors of the Lord, all the sensibilities of his nature are appealed to, and 
he is made to stop in his career of rebellion, because his steps take hold on hell; 
and, by precisely the same means, he is in this attitude made to look upward, and 
to look intently, to the great reality of a living and « reigning God; and while 
he looks, all the majesty, and all the loveliness, and all the glory of God are 
brought to bear upon his conscience and his heart. Thus he sees what God is— 
how God feels towards him, and how he ought to feel towards God.” pp. 263-6. 

We now come to Dr. Cleaveland’s argument. That is not 
sound. Nosuch inference can be fairly made as that which he 
makes from the language quoted from the Christian Spectator. 
It has no force whatever except by overlooking or ignoring Dr. 
Taylor’s repeated definitions and explanations of the phrase 
“ ultimate end,” as used by him on this subject, and by giving 
to that phrase a very different meaning from that in which he 
used it, and repeatedly said he used it. He meant by it, “not 
the chief end, the object of the mind’s choice, but the ast, 
ultimate end.” These are his own words, in one of his lec- 
tures. He meant by the language which Dr. Cleaveland 
quotes, that in an analytic account of mental choice, and of all 
voluntary action, the ultimate end or fact, the last thing, not 
without but within the mind, to which we come, is the mind’s 
capacity of being pleased, its instinctive, involuntary, consti- 
tutional desire of happiness—to this ultimately all motives 
appeal. He meant, to use his own language, that “The soul 
chooses God as its portion, wnder the impulse of its inherent 
desire of happiness.” He meant just what Dr. Cleaveland 
means when he says in the paragraph above quoted, “ We 
choose God for our portion,” i. e., a portion for ourselves, a 
portion pleasing, satisfactory to our minds, and fitted by its 
infinite worth to be thus pleasing and satisfactory—a portion 
which we could not choose at all if it was not pleasing. All 
this appears abundantly in the very discussion from which 
Dr. Cleaveland quotes. In that controversy, this very charge, 
founded on these very passages, had been made by Dr. Tyler 
and had been denied and completely refuted by Dr. Taylor. 
Dr. Taylor says, (Christian Spectator, Vol. II, p. 162,) “The 
term ‘ultimate end,’ we know, has often been employed to 
express the object, as wealth, power, the glory of God, &c., in 
which happiness is found. But it is obvious from the whole 
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tenor of our remarks, in the passages referred to by Dr. Ty- 
ler, that we were not speaking of any object external to the 
mind. It was a ‘desire’ of the soul, we were considering. 
* * * And we only ask how desire could exist,—how any 
external object could become a motive—how man would 
differ from the clod beneath his feet, if it were not for the 
desire and hope of happiness prompting him to acts of the 
will?” ‘“ We maintained that man as a moral agent, who is 
addressed by motives, has a constitutional susseptibility to the 
good which those motives offer.” p. 163. The italics are Dr, 
Taylor’s. We will give another very decisive passage, p. 386. 
“Dr. Tyler makes one declaration in the work before us, 
which ought forever to end his contest with our reviewer (Dr. 
Taylor) on the main points at issue. ‘I fully admit,’ says he, 
the principle of Edwards, ‘if nothing could be pleasing or 
displeasing, agreeable or disagreeable, to a man, then he 
could incline to nothing, and will nothing. And if this be all 
which the reviewer means when he says that ‘self-love is the 
primary cause of moral action,’ and that ‘of all specific vol- 
untary action happiness is the ultimate end,’ as he seems 
occasionally to intimate, I have no dispute with him.’ Now 
we can assure Dr. Tyler that this 2s all; and that we have not 
only ‘ occasionally intimated’ this fact, but carried it along 
with us in all our reasonings, and declared it in express terms 
before he ever published a syllable on thesubject. We stated, 
‘when we say that the soul in regeneration chooses God as 
its portion, under the impulse of its inherent desire of hap- 
piness,’ we are smpLy stating the great principle of Edwards, 
that the will is as the greatest apparent good!” The italics 
and capitals are Dr. Taylor’s. 


Here we pause, having proved fully that Dr. Cleaveland’s 
attempt in this Statement to vindicate his misrepresentation of 
Dr. Taylor entirely fails, while it aggravates the original of- 
fense. He has transgressed the rule of fair and honorable 
controversy in charging Dr. Taylor with holding an inference 
from his expressed opinion which he never admitted, but 
most explicitly denied in his lectures, and contradicted in his 
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published sermons. And the inference itself which, if cor- 
rectly drawn,should never have been charged as an opinion on 
Dr. Taylor, we have shown to be incorrect and illogical—made 
by putting a meaning on his terms which is in direct violation 
of his own definitions and explanations, abundantly given in 
the very controversy from which Dr. Cleaveland quotes. We 
freely admit that some of Dr. Taylor’s language, particularly 
the phrase “ultimate end,” was infelicitous for his purpose, 
because liable to be misunderstood, unless defined and ex- 
plained. But there can be no reasonable excuse for such a 
misunderstanding of it as is in direct contradiction to his 
repeated definitions and explanations. 

In conclusion, we say that it is with regret and pain as it 
respects Dr. Cleaveland—towards whom we have cherished 
and do cherish the feelings of fraternal affection and confi- 
dence—that we have performed the duty, we might almost 
say the filial duty, which he has forced on Dr. Taylor’s pupils 
and friends, of refuting—not a “ dissent ” from his opinions, as 
Dr. Cleaveland calls it—of that we should never complain— 
but a gross misrepresentation of his opinions—a representation 
dishonorable to his memory as a theological teacher, and even 
to his memory as a Christian man—a representation all the 
more grievous, because uttered and published in a community 
just bereaved by his death; in which are thousands who have 
honored and loved him as a man and a Christian eminently 
endowed, and who have hung on his lips with admiration and 
grateful affection as he has preached to them the gospel of 
Christ, especially in those times of refreshing from the presence 
of the Lord, when he has been God’s honored instrument in 
leading many of them in faith and love to the Lamb of God 
who taketh away the sin of the world. 
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Arricte VIL—PALESTINE A PERPETUAL WITNESS FOR THE 
BIBLE. 


The Land and the Book; or Biblical Illustrations Drawn 
Srom the Manners and Customs, the Scenes and Scenery of 
the Holy Land. By W. M. Tuomson, D. D., twenty-five 
years a Missionary of the A. B. ©. F. M., in Syria and 
Palestine, (with maps and engravings.) Two vols., 12mo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1859. 


Palestine, Past and Present: with Biblical, Literary, and 
Scientific Notices. By Rev. Henry L. Osnory, A. M., Pro- 
fessor of Natural Science in Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 
With original illustrations and a new map of Palestine. 
Octavo. pp. 600. Philadelphia: James Challen & Son. 
1859. 


An Historical Teat-Book and Ailas of Biblical Geography. 
By Lyman Cotzman. New Edition, Revised. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1859. 


Map of the Holy Land. By OC. W.M. Van ve Vetpz. With 
Memoir. Gotha: Justus Perthes, 


Ir is seventy years since Volney pictured the desolations of 
Syria, in connection with the ruins of empires in the East, as 
a conclusive argument against the doctrines of the moral and 
the providential government of God, as revealed in the Bible. 
“Where are those fleets of Tyre, those dock-yards of Arad,* 
those work-shops of Sidon, and that multitude of sailors, of 
pilots, of merchants, and of soldiers? Where those husbandmen, 
those harvests, those flocks, and all the creation of living beings 
in which the face of the earth rejoiced? Alas! I have passed 





*Volney doubtless refers to the Phenician Colony on the island of Arvad, 
called by the Greeks Aradus, opposite Tripolis. (Gen. x, 18; 1 Chron, i, 16; 
Ezek. xxvii, 11; 1 Macc. xv, 23, where it is called “Apados; also, Strabo xvi; 
731, 754.) 
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over this desolate land! I have visited the palaces once the 
theater of so much splendor, and I beheld nothing but soli- 
tude and desolation. I sought the ancient inhabitants and their 
works, and could only find a faint trace, like that of the foot 
of a traveler over the sand. The temples are fallen, the palaces 
overthrown, the ports filled up, the cities destroyed, and the 
earth, stripped of inhabitants, seems a dreary burying place.”* 
And since a common fate of ruin and desolation had overtaken 
Jewish, Christian, Pagan, and Mohammedan lands, this scepti- 
cal academician inferred that the religions once dominant in 
those lands were all alike weak and vain—unable to bless and 
preserve their votaries. Other deists, taking their cue from 
Volney, soon went beyond him in urging the present desolate- 
ness of the Holy Land as conclusive against its alleged pro- 
ductiveness under the Jewish Theocracy. But Volney himself 
could have corrected them here ; for in his “ Travels in Egypt 
and Syria,” published in 1786, he describes the ancient 
Philistia as “almost entirely a level plain, where, notwith- 
standing its dryness, the soil is good, and may even be termed 
fertile, for when the winter rains do not fail, everything 
springs up in abundance ; and the earth, which is black and 
fat, retains moisture sufficient for the growth of grain and 
vegetables during the summer. More dourra, sesamum, water- 
melons, and beans, are sown here than in any other part of the 
country. They also raise cotton, barley, and wheat; but 
though the latter is most esteemed, it is less cultivated, for 
fear of too much inviting the avarice of the Turkish govern- 
ors, and the rapacity of the Arabs.”+ Again, with respect to 
the present sparse population of Syria, Volney observes that 
“so feeble a population in so excellent a country, may well 
excite our astonishment, but this will be still increased if we 
compare the present number of inhabitants with that of 
ancient times....... From the accounts we have of Judea 
in the time of Titus, and which are to be esteemed tolerably 
accurate, that country must have contained four millions of 
inhabitants ; but, at present, there are not, perhaps, above 





* “ Ruins,” Chap. II. + Chap. XXXI. 
VOL. XVII. 13 
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three thousand.”* Volney accounts for the populousness of 
Palestine and other countries of the East in ancient times, by 
the following considerations: “First, because the lands of 
Asia, in general, are more fertile than those of Europe ; 
secondly, because a part of these lands are capable of being 
cultivated, and, in fact, are cultivated, without lying fallow 
or requiring manure ; thirdly, because the Orientals consume 
one-half less for their subsistence than the inhabitants of the 
western world, in general; for all which reasons it appears 
that a territory of less extent may contain double and treble 
the population....... Admitting only what is conforma- 
ble to experience and nature, there is nothing to contradict the 
great population of high antiquity; without appealing to the 
positive testimony of history, there are innumerable monnu- 
ments which depose in favor of the fact. Such are the pro- 
digious quantity of ruins dispersed over the plains, and even 
in the mountains, at this day deserted. On the most remote 
parts of Carmel are found wild vines and olive-trees, which 
must have been conveyed thither by the hand of man ; and in 
the Lebanon of the Druzes and Maronites, the rocks, now 
abandoned to fir-trees and brambles, present us in a thousand 
places with terraces, which prove they were anciently better 
cultivated, and consequently much more populous than in 
our days.” 

This candid testimony of a disbeliever in divine revelation, 
recalls the allusion of the prophet to “ the glory of Lebanon,” 
and “the excellency of Carmel and Sharon.”+ The facts 
adduced by Volney contradict the ignorant and invidious 
statement of his contemporary Gibbon—“ that Palestine was 
a territory scarcely superior to Wales, either in fertility or 
extent,”} a comparison which M. Guizot regards as “ exag- 
gerated with the intention of attacking the authority of the 
Bible, which extols the fertility of Palestine.” Mr. Osborn, 
after citing both the English and the French historian, forcibly 
remarks that “ what Gibbon’s intentions were is a matter of 





* This was in 1785, and had reference only to Judea proper. 
+ Isaiah xxxv, 2. ¢ Decline and Fall, Chap. I. 
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little importance, for the fact is that history is against 
the historian; and quoting the familiar testimony of Jose- 
phus, Tacitus,* Ammianus, Marcellinus, and other early 
writers, to the extraordinary fertility of Palestine, he adds, 
that “ the medals stamped with the impress of grapes, as the 
coin of Herod, the figure of the palm-tree so frequently seen 
on other medals, stamped by Vespasian and Titus, and the 
medal of young Agrippa holding fruits, all indicate the 
excellence of the country.}” 

There are two quite opposite yet equally important partic- 
ulars in which the soil and the general aspect of Palestine con- 
firm the representations of the Bible concerning the land ; these 
are, its remaining capacity for fertility after ages of neglect, 
and its appearance of desolation according to “ the burden” of 
prophecy. The two facts are by no means inconsistent, and 
both serve to illustrate the truth of the Bible in its references 
to the physical geography and the natural products of the 
country. The spies brought from the vicinity of Hebron 
pomegranates, figs, and grapes in clusters of extraordinary 
size and richness, and they reported concerning the land, 
“Surely it floweth with milk and honey.”t Dr. Thomson 
speaks of the vineyards of Hebron, as “the most extensive 
and best kept in the country,” and adds: “I have been here 
in the season of grapes, and they are larger than in most local- 
ities, and the clusters very long.” The writer measured sev- 
eral clusters in these vineyards in the month of April, when 
the grapes were barely set, and found them from eighteen to 
twenty inches in length. As the Moslems do not cultivate the 
grape, and both Jews and Christians in Palestine are the vic- 
tims of oppression and poverty, we cannot now look for the 
most perfect production of an article of luxury. But the vine- 
yards and gardens of Hebron still confirm the favorable report 





* Tacitus, (Hist. B. V, C. 6,) speaking of Judea and its inhabitants, says, 
“Corpora hominum salubria et ferentia laborum ; rari imbres, uber solum ; fruges 
nostrum ad morem, preterque eas balsamum et palma. Palmetis proceritas et 
decor.” 

+ p. 507. 

t Numbers xiii, 23, 27. 
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of the spies. Again, Moses said to the people, “the land 
whither thou goest in to possess it, is not as the land of Egypt 
from whence ye came out, where thou sowedst thy seed, and 
wateredst it with thy foot as a garden of herbs; [referring 
probably to a water-wheel turned by the foot, sometimes used 
in Egypt for irrigation]—but the land, whither ye go to possess 
it, is a land of hills and valleys, and drinketh water of the rain 
of heaven; a land which the Lord thy God careth for. 

I will give you the rain of your land in his due season, the 
first rain and the latter rain, that thou mayest gather in thy 
corn, and thy wine, and thine oil.” It is the prevailing opin- 
ions of meteorologists that the yearly quantity of rain in Pales- 
tine has diminished since the country was denuded of forests. 
Dr. Barclay* is of opinion that either the rainy season of Pales- 
tine was formerly of much longer continuance than the aver- 
age winter rains of that country, or there was another rainy 
season, which occurred after harvest, but is now entirely with- 
held. More rain now falls yearly in Palestine than in the 
United States, but it is very unequally distributed through the 
twelve months. The average fall of rain at Jerusalem during 
seven successive years was 56°5 inches per annum; the great- 
est amount in one year being 85 inches and the lowest 26-9 
inches.t Dr. Thomson represents the rainy season of Pales- 
tine as uncertain both in its commencement and in its dura- 
tion. “I have seen the rains begin early in November and 
end in February; but they are sometimes delayed until Janu- 
ary and prolonged into May.” As a consequence of these 
variations, “all kinds of crops, including silk, fail more fre- 
quently in Syria and Palestine than in America.” This fact 
Dr. Thomson regards as in entire correspondence with the 
Biblical record of “sore famines,” frequently alternating with 
fruitful seasons. This writer, to whom as a permanent resident 
of Palestine more weight is due than to any transient observer, 
does not appear to think that there has been any material 
diminution of rain in the country, or any important meteoro- 
logical changes since it was peopled by the Israelites. Tacitus, 





* City of the Great King, p. 542. + Ib., p. 428. 
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as before cited, speaks of the rains of Judea as infrequent. How- 
ever this may be, the land of Palestine is to-day, as of old, in 
wide contrast with Egypt as a land “that drinketh water of 
the rain of heaven.” 

Although Dr. Thomeon does not discuss at length the agricul- 
tural resources of Palestine, he makes frequent allusions to the 
fertility of the soil in certain districts. Indeed the modern 
fruits and flora of the country surpass in richness and variety 
those enumerated in the Bible. ‘ We read of grapes and figs, 
pomegranates, olives, dates, apples, and almonds, and these 
cover almost the entire list. But in Sidon we have all these, 
and in addition, oranges, lemons, citrons, pears, peaches, apri- 
cots, plums, quinces, bananas, prickly pears, and many smaller 
berries and fruits, none of which are once named in the Bible. 
The same superiority characterizes the modern Flora.”* . 
“The fruits of Jaffa are the same as those of Sidon, but with 
certain variations in their character. Sidon has the best ba- 
nanas, Jaffa furnishes the best pomegranates. In March and 
April the Jaffa gardens are, indeed, enchanting. The air is 
overloaded with the mingled spicery of orange, lemon, apple, 
apricot, quince, plum, and China trees in blossom.”+ One of 
the most pleasing memories of Palestine photographed upon 
the mind of the writer, is of a night spent at the hospital villa 
of an American gentleman who formerly filled the office of 
American vice-consul at Jaffa. This villa was walled in by the 
flowering cactus, and surrounded with groves of oranges, 
pomegranates, lemons, and apricots, with whose mingled fra- 
grance every breath was burdened. A deep well in the court 
yard, yielding its treasures to the ever-revolving sakia, supplied 
a reservoir from which were fed murmuring fountains and the 
canals for irrigation, which intersected the gardens of melons and 
cucumbers. At even-tide we went upon the house-top, and saw 
the sun sink into the waters of “the great sea,” and watched the 
stars as one by one they shone forth till the whole canopy was 
aglow with the matchless splendors of a Syrian night. We 
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could believe all that Moses, and prophets, and psalmists, had 
uttered of the beauty and glory of the land. 

These gardens of Jaffa are quite profitable. Dr. Thomson 
gives the following example of the pecuniary profits of modern 
horticulture in Palestine. “A watered garden which costs 
100,000 piastres will produce annually 15,000; but 5,000 of 
this must be expended in irrigation, ploughing, planting, and 
manuring. This allows the proprietor 10,000 piastres, which is 
a very fair percentage on capital invested in agricultural pur- 
suits.”* Dr. Thomson compares the plain of Philistia to our 
western prairies, and describes it in general as a rolling country 
of surpassing fertility. Traces of rich soil are to be found even 
in that “desert of moving sand” which now lines the Philis- 
tine coast. His beautiful description of the plain of Sharon as 
seen from the old tower of Ramleh, does not at all exaggerate 
the fertility of that region, even under the present imperfect 
mode of cultivation. 


“The view from the top of the tower is inexpressively grand. The whole plain 
of Sharon, from the mountains of Judea and Samaria to the sea, and from the foot 
of Carmel to the sandy deserts of Philistia, lies spread out like an illuminated 
map. Beautiful as vast, and diversified as beautiful, the eye is fascinated, the 
imagination enchanted, especially when the last rays of the setting sun light up 
the white villages which sit or hang upon the many shaped declivities of the moun- 
tains. Then the lengthening shadows retreat over the plain and ascend the hill- 
sides, while all below fades out of view under the misty and mellow haze of sum- 
mer’s twilight. The weary reapers return from their toil, the flocks come frisk- 
ing to their folds, and the solemn hush of nature shutting up her manifold 
works and retiring to rest, all conspire to sooth the troubled heart into sympathetic 
repose. At such an hour I saw it once and again, and often lingered until the 
stars looked out from the deep sky, and the breezes of evening shed soft dews on 
the feverish land. What a paradise was here when Solomon reigned in Jerusa- 
lem, and sang of the ‘roses of Sharon!’ Better still will it be when He that is 
greater than Solomon shall sit on the throne of David his father, for in his days 
shall the righteous flourish and abundance of peace, so long as the morn en- 
dureth. The mountains shall bring peace to the people, and the little hills by 
righteousness.” + ® 


Mr. Osborn appropriates a chapter to the discussion of the 
agriculture of Palestine. After describing several varieties of 
soil to be found in the country, he gives a careful analysis of 
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some of the virgin soil gathered with great care by Professor 
Roth, from the vicinity of Jerusalem. The result is as follows : 





Moisture, . icc cccccccccccccesccccccocccccce 10°699 per ct. 
Organic Matter,......cccccccccccscsccves aces GOSS 8% 
Sesquioxide of Iron,.........ceseeeeeeeeseees 10-463 “* “* 
BNA, 0 a «0:06 cin 0 0k04 0000000 000.000 dee esep aie 18°425 “ “ 
SGiatthhe caddie conssckeetanndoun .. 0844 “ 
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WIN, 6 06k cise sic gp bEA KAS o Sos Kew pew we UPS SES evel. “- + 
Soluble Silicic Acid,..........cesscscccccccees sear, 4. * 
Phosphoric. ACs... ovecsccccecccccovsssceeces al» mea 
abel BME, oso ccccocveccdccacevoscasees rn = * 
GOs BATE wide i detce cee cclisccswenee 2-487 “ «& 
Chloride of Sodium,.............ssesesseeees 0-054 “* * 
Insoluble in dilute acids,...........e.eseeeeees 44570 “ “ 

99°862 per ct, 


This general quality of soil even now preponderates in the 
cultivated parts of Palestine; and Mr. Osborn calls attention 
to the fact, that “ phosphoric acid—so important to wheat and 
clover, and found even in the straw of the former—potash, 
and soluble silicic acid, are characteristic features in that soil 
most capable of producing the largest class of all the agri- 
cultural and horticultural articles of the finest markets in the 
world..... Such a soil as this—the unexhausted representa- 
tive of the pristine soil of Palestine—in connection with the 
temperature and the seasons of this latitude, must be a credi- 
ble witness to the truth of all that history has ever asserted as 
to its productiveness, and consequent populousness.” The re- 
mains of terraces, so abundant in Palestine, are “ monuments 
of the former industry and prosperity of the people.”* Vol- 
ney, as we have seen, makes the same inference from the ruins 
of terraces. This reluctant witness, when cross-questioned, 
testifies that “Syria unites different climates under the same 
sky, and collects within a narrow compass pleasures and pro- 
ductions which nature has elsewhere dispersed at great 
distances of time and place. With us, seasons are separated 
by months; there they are only separated by hours...... . 
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To this advantage, which perpetuates enjoyments by their suc- 
cession, Syria adds another, that of multiplying them by the 
variety of her produ:tions....... With these numerous 
advantages of climate and soil, it is not surprising that Syria 
should always have been esteemed a most delicious country, 
and that the Greeks and Romans ranked it among the most 
beautiful of their provinces, and even thought it not inferior to 
Egypt.” * 

But there is another aspect of Palestine equally worthy of 
notice, and equally in accordance with the declarations of the 
Bible concerning the future of the land. The land of promise, 
the “delightsome land,” the “ glory of all lands,” the land that 
‘flowed with milk and honey,” has been for ages “desolate, and 
a perpetual hissing.”+ This general aspect of desolateness, in 
contrast with local evidences of the capacity of the soil, is thus 
pictured by Mr. Osborn: “I have stood on the top of a peak 
and looked in vain for miles around, for a hill where my eye 
might light with joy upon some noble forest rising upon and 
crowning the summits with verdure and softness; but not one 
solitary tree could be seen, even with my glass....... But 
in regard to this appearance of barrenness, one thing is worthy 
of constant recognition—the fact that, from the nature of 
travel here, visitors to the Holy Land must find their route 
along water-courses and in valleys where there is a nakedness 
greatly due to the attrition of winter torrents.”* 

Various physical, political, and moral causes, have com- 
bined to fulfill the prophetic denunciation of woe upon the land 
of Israel. Long and desolating wars, under Roman, Saracen, 
Crusader, Turk, Egyptian, have laid waste her cities and deso- 
lated her soil. As a consequence of these repeated wars, fre- 
quent changes of government, and the necessity of being 
always upon the defensive, have rendered life and property 
too insecure for the peaceable pursuits of agriculture. For 
ages Palestine has had no government representing the inter- 
ests of the people, or originating upon the soil. It has been 
held as a conquered province of successive empires, and ruled 
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by a foreign race, whether from Rome, Mecca, or Constantino- 
ple. Such a government is almost always marked by the in- 
stability of its measures, and the rapacity of its demands. 
The present farmers of the revenue in Palestine are the moral 
descendants of the tax-gatherers who oppressed the land in the 
time of Christ. Dr. Thomson thus describes them: 


“They extort from the peasants nearly all the produce of their lands in return 
for the doubtful advantage of having them stand between them and the officers 
of government. To secure this, they give these remorseless farmers of the reve- 
nue thirty, forty, and even fifty per cent. on morey thus advanced on their ac- 
count. This kind of extortion has long cursed the country, for we find many 
allusions to it in the Bible. The farmer of a village has great powers accorded to 
him by contract, and enforced by government; he is, in fact, a petty tyrant, who 
takes all if he cannot otherwise get back what he has spent, and the iniquitous 
interest also. It is not strange, therefore, that these poor peasants, long subject- 
ed to such oppression, are a crabbed, ill-conditioned, and dishonest race. Treat- 
ed without respect or mercy themselves, they are cruel to everybody and thing 
under their power. 

“ This system of tax-gatherers greatly multiplies the petty lords and tyrants, who 
eat up the people as they’eat bread. And something of the same sort has always 
been known in the East. Solomon says, For the transgression of a land many are 
the princes thereof. And the Arabs have a current anecdote of a wise man who 
used this imprecation upon his enemies: ‘Allah kether mesheikh kim’—‘ May 
God multiply your sheiks’—a fearful malediction! No more certain or expedi- 
tious plan to ruin one’s enemies could be devised. The people familiarly ascribe 
such a calamity to the greatness of their sins. The multiplication of these lazy, 
licentious, and greedy rulers is, indeed, a sore visitation of God. One must have 
long and very closely observed the working of this mischief before he can even 
dream of the numberless ways in which these bad men corrupt, oppress, and ruin 
the people.” Vol I, pp. 497-98. 


The imperfect agriculture of Palestine is an obvious cause 
of its declining fertility. Plains which by the use of a sub-soil 
plow could be made as productive as the fattest prairies of 
Illinois, are barely scratched with a crooked stick shod with 
an iron prong. There is “no smith found throughout the 
land of Israel,” neither is it any longer possible to “ go 
down to the Philistines, to sharpen every man his share, and 
his coulter, and his axe, and his mattock.” Irrigation, now so 
important to ensure and perfect a crop, is most clumsily per- 
formed. In the villa of the wealthy banker of Jaffa before 
referred to, a good forcing pump would have secured in a few 
hours a supply of water, kept up only by the wasteful labor of 
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relays of mules and oxen working night and day to revolve 
the huge crank over which passed an endless coil of earthen 
jars, which would pour one-half of their contents into the reser- 
voir, and spill back the remainder into the well. The improv- 
ed tillage practised by the agricultural mission in Wady Urtas, 
though it has not fulfilled all the expectations of the origina- 
tors of the colony, has furnished new evidence of the native 
richness of the soil, and has acquainted the fellaheen with the 
resources of skillful labor. But on the other hand, the horri- 
ble fate of the experimental mission near Jaffa, whose home was 
lately invaded by roving robbers, warns us of another cause of 
desolation in Palestine, which must continue so long as the 
land is under the feeble sway of Turkey. Dr. Thomson thus 
describes the depopulation of the great and rich plain of 
Esdraelon, by marauding bands of Bedawin : 

“Their system of desolation is worked out after this fashion. They pitch their 
tents in the vicinity of a village, and in such numbers as to bid defiance to the in- 
habitants. Of course, their camels and flocks roam over the unfenced plain, and 
devour a large part of the grain while growing ; and when it is ripe, they either 
steal it, or compel the farmers to present them a heavy percentage as the price of 
their protection. From the village itself chickens, eggs, sheep, cows, and even 
horses disappear, and can never be recovered. Many of the inhabitants soon 
move off to escape from these annoyances, and the village being thereby weaken- 
ed, the Arabs provoke a quarrel; some one is wounded or killed, and then the 
place is sacked and burned. The end aimed at is now reached, and the land be- 
longs henceforth to the lawless Ishmaelite. In ten years more there will not be 
an inhabited village in Esdraelon, unless this wretched werk is checked ; and even 
now it is unsafe to traverse this noble plain in any direction, and everybody 
goes armed, and prepared to repel force by force.” Vol. II, p. 217. 

Palestine has been almost entirely denuded of forests and 
shrubbery; and even Lebanon has lost its crowning glory. 
Whatever may be the effect of this upon the quantity of 
rain, it certainly diminishes the benefit of rain to the coun- 
try, since instead of being retained by roots and herbage for 
slow distillation through rills and fountains, it passes rapidly 
from the hillsides, and rolls in torrents rather than in fertilizing 
streams. Wherever, as now in some parts of Lebanon, terraces 
have been restored, and trees cultivated, the permanent supply of 
water has increased, and the benefits of rain have been more 
fully secured. And thus, upon either hand, Palestine bears wit- 
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ness to the word of God; its rich calcareous soil and its diversi- 
fied climate testify that it was once “ a delightsome land ;” while 
its prevailing desolation shows that the Lord hath turned “a 
fruitful land into barrenness, for the wickedness of them that 
dwell therein.” 

No one can study the geography of Palestine without per- 
ceiving that this narrow strip of territory was designed by 
Providence for some important purpose in the history of man. 
At the head of the Mediterranean, the gate-way of Asia for 
the nations of the west, and the natural outlet of the great 
caravan commerce of Western Asia with the sea, lying in 
the highway of all ancient trade and conquest, the very pivot 
about which the intercourse of nations and of continents re- 
volves, it is yet isolated by natural causes from all adjacent 
countries which might swallow up its individuality. The 
great mountain barrier upon the north, the sea upon the west, 
the deep crevasse of the Ghor and the Dead Sea upon the 
east, and the desert also to the east and on the south, these 
physical characteristics of the country stamp it in perpetuity 
as a land apart from all lands—fitted at once to be the theater 
of great events, and to keep their unchanging record upon its 
unchanging features. Those features are photographed upon 
every page of the Bible, and the original remains to certify 
the fidelity of the copy. Indeed, there seems even to be the 
same relation of the Land to the Book which exists between 
the two revealed economies. In order to the complete reve- 
lation of God in the incarnation and the atonement of Christ, 
it was necessary that a particular people, separated for this 
end—since the whole effect would have been lost in the at- 
tempt to reveal these inconceivable truths immediately to 
nations whose religious ideas were crude or debased—should 
be made familiar with theophanies, with prophetic inspiration, 
with miraculous endowments, with sacrificial offerings and a 
representative priestly intercession, and should thus form a 
sacred language as the groundwork of the perfect revelation 
of God in Christ. The comparative isolation of the Jews in 
their territory, and their complete isolation by that economy 
and polity which were given to them by Jehovah before their 
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entrance into the promised land, prepared the typical molds 
in which the great thoughts of divine love and mercy should 
be fitly conveyed to an unbelieving world. And since as 
compared with that disclosure of God which is made to those 
whosee him face to face,the Bible is but the Pictorial Primer of 
our faith, there was need also that its symbols and illustrations 
should be run into some physical mold prepared to contain 
so much of spiritual truth as we in this period of childhood 
might be able to receive. What were the Bible to man with- 
out its Eden and its Jerusalem; its tree of life forfeited in the 
one, restored with perennial fruitfulness in the other? What 
were the incarnation, had not the human life of Christ been 
circumscribed within familiar and unchanging scenes ;—Naza- 
reth and Bethany, the loved and lovely lake, and the city 
where He was crucified? What were the impression of the 
atonement itself, had it been enacted in some spirit-world, 
without the visible agency of the garden, and the cross lifted 
up on Calvary? And so in the land of Palestine, as would 
hardly be possible in any other land, there existed in its 
physical features and its every-day life, materials for a picto- 
rial alphabet of spiritual truths;—the rock, the tower, the 
fountain, the stream, the mountain, the forest, the desert, the 
cave, the gulf, the sea, the shepherd, the watchman, the hus- 
bandman, the vine-dresser, the robber, and the beast of prey,— 
whatever could furnish a similitude for a religious truth or 
duty, compressed into a little territory and then made per- 
manent by the finger and the providence of God. “The land 
where the incarnate Word dwelt with men, is and must ever 
be, an integral partof the Divine Revelation. Her testimony 
is essential to the chain of evidences, her aid invaluable in 
exposition. The very hills and mountains, rocks, rivers, and 
fountains, are symbols and pledges of things far better than 
themselves. Ina word, Palestine is one vast tablet whereupon 
God’s messages to inen have been drawn, and graven deep in 
living characters by the great Publisher of glad tidings, to 
be seen and read of all to the end of time. The Land and 
the Book—with reverence be it said—contain the Entire and 
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All-Perfect Text, and should be studied together.”* To this 
bold and glowing assertion of a truth which every Christian 
traveler in Palestine has felt, we may add the calmer but no 
less emphatic declaration of the same thing, by Stanley, in 
his Sinat and Palestine. “It is by more than a figure of 
speech that natural scenes are said to have ‘ witnessed’ the 
events which occurred in their presence. They are witnesses 
which remain when the testimony of men and books has 
perished. They can be cross-examined with the alleged facts 
and narratives. If they cannot tell the whole truth, at any 
rate so far as they have any voice at all, they tell nothing but 
the truth. If a partial advocate like Volney, on one side, or 
Keith, on the other, has extorted from them a reluctant or 
partial testimony, they still remain to be examined again and 
again by each succeeding traveler; correcting, elucidating, 
developing the successive depositions which they have made 
from age toage...... To some the amount of testimony 
thus rendered will appear either superfluous or trivial; to 
others, the mere attempt to define sacred history by natural 
localities and phenomena, will seem derogatory to their ideal 
or divine character. But it will, at least, be granted that 
this evidence is, so far as it goes, incontestable. Wherever a 
story, a character, an event, a book, is involved in the con- 
ditions of a spot or scene still in existence, there is an element 
of fact which no theory or interpretation can dissolve. ‘If 
these should hold their peace, the stones would immediately 
cry out.’ ”+ 

The historical and religious interest of Palestine, as the 
seat of the theocracy and the theater of the human life of the 
divine Word, becomes more vivid when identified with the 
indestructible features of the land itself. As Isaac Taylor has 
said, “ The great controversy of truth was maintained, single- 
handed, by the pastoral and agricultural tribes of Southern 
Syria, against all mankind beside...... The precipitous 
hights and rugged glens of Judea stood amid the deserts of 
the world like a high-fenced fortress held from age to age by 
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a band of men loyal to their sovereign; though beleaguered by 
innumerable hosts of his foes.”* The main features of the 
land are forever identified with the most memorable scenes in 
the history of redemption. Though we should set aside all 
traditionary sites of sacred scenes, yet so unique is the 
geography of the land that this abides as an unchanging 
witness for the authenticity of the Bible. “The land” so 
completely tallies with “the book,” that this must have been 
written by men to whom every mountain, and valley, and 
fountain, and stream were familiar. Lebanon and Hermon, 
Tabor and the lesser Hermon, Carmel and Gilboa, Zion and 
the mountains round about Jerusalem, the sea of Tiberias, the 
Jordan, the Dead Sea, the “Great Sea,” the Kedron, the 
Kishon, and many a brook and fountain of sacred story, the 
plain of Sharon, the sea-coast of Philistia, and the great plain 
of Esdraelon, the scene of so many memorable battles, are un- 
impeachable and incorruptible witnesses to the accuracy of 
the Scriptures. The force of this testimony is increased by the 
fact that the Bible is not written after the manner of Herodi- 
tus or Strabo, with a view to define the physical characteris- 
tics of Palestine, but that every allusion to these falls into the 
narrative naturally—as when one speaks of familiar scenes to 
those who are equally familiar with every locality. So fre- 
quent, varied, and minute are these references of the Bible to 
the natural features of Palestine, and yet for the most part so 
informal and inartificial are they, that the supposition of im- 
posture, invention, adaptation in the composition of Biblical 
history, appears not only inadmissible, but absurd and frivo- 
lous. The Book of Joshua was the “Domesday Book” of 
the Israelites, at least as accurate a guide to the chorography 
of Palestine as was the survey ordered by William the Con- 
queror to the chorography of England. As Keil observes, 
“The author of the Book of Joshua proves himself to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the most minute details... ... 
He describes most accurately the boundary lines of the tribes ; 
indeed, the more we become acquainted with the soil of 
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Palestine by means of the discoveries of modern travelers, the 
more clearly do we perceive with what correctness all the 
borders are given, not only as regards their directions and 
windings, but also the hights and valleys over which they 
passed.”* So important does Dr. Keil consider this geograph- 
ical and topographical confirmation of the Bible, that in the 
preface to his own Commentary on Joshua, which identifies 
the sites of the historian, he even affirms that “ the researches 
of Robinson are in themselves sufficiently important to render 
another work on Joshua necessary.” 

In addition to the bolder outlines of the country which are 
stamped upon every page of the historical and poetical books 
of the Bible, we have in evidence of the accuracy of the sacred 
history innumerable ruins, of marked antiquity, upon the sites 
of towns indicated in the Scriptures, and retaining in the kin- 
dred Arabic the names of the old Hebrew record. The arch- 
aeology of Palestine, not as conjectured by the famous discov- 
erer of Sodom and Gomorrah, in the scattered heaps of honey- 
combed rock, coated with salt and bitumen, upon the north- 
ern shore of the Dead Sea; but as interpreted by such compe- 
tent and cautious observers as Drs. Robinson and Thomson, is 
second only to the geography of the land in its testimony to 
“the Book.” In many a living city with the remains of an- 
tiquity built into its walls, and in many a ruin no longer inhab- 
ited, one traces through the name, or some local native tradi- 
tion, quite distinct from monkish inventions, a place familiar 
to Abraham, Jacob, Joshua, David, the prophets and the apos- 
tles. Bethel survives in the village of Beitin ; Beer-Sheba in 
the five ancient wells and the adjacent ruins of Bir-es-Seba ; 
Accho in ’ Acre, now, Akka; Japho and Joppa in the thriving 
port of Yafa ; Lydda in Ludd ; Ashdod and Azotisin Us- 
did; Gazain Guzzeh ; Askelon in the stupendous ruins at 
*Askilan ; Bethlehem in Beitlahm; Beth-Shean in the 
wretched Bedawin hovels of Beisan, at the base of the lofty 
tell + which marks the site of the ancient city ; Cana in Kana- 
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el-Jelil, a ruin on the Bittauf, first identified by Robinson ; 
Gilboa in Jebel Jelbiin ; Shunem in Silam ; and so of a hun- 
dred others. These identifications are multiplied upon every 
renewed exploration of Palestine. It isimpossible that a book 
which enters so fully into the topography of Palestine, and is 
so amply corroborated by the ruins and remains upon the soil, 
should be other than what it professes to be, an original and 
indigenous product of the Hebrew mind, in the circumstances 
which its own pages describe. 

Another line of confirmation is found in the correspondence 
between localities and incidents, or events. A somewhat care- 
ful inspection of the land with the book, satisfied us that 
wherever chariots are spoken of in war, the battle took place 
in some one of the few plains or wadys, where alone chariots 
could be deployed. Sometimes this correspondence of place 
and event is very minute. For example, the story of the sep- 
aration of Abraham and Lot is not told at all for the purpose 
of defining the geographical features of Eastern Palestine ; it 
belongs to the biography of the Father of the Faithful, and is 
told mainly to illustrate his forbearance and magnanimity, and 
also the successive steps by which he was brought into possess- 
ion of the promised inheritance. It serves, likewise, to intro- 
duce Lot, in his first connection with Sodom and Gomorrah. 
But incidentally this narrative pictures the country between 
Bethel and the Jordan, precisely as it is seen at this day. 
Professor Hackett thus actualizes the sacred narrative by means 
of these physical land-marks: 


“‘ Now follows the circumstance which shows how quietly, but rigidly, the nar- 
rative adjusts itself to the external situation of the parties. ‘And Lot lifted up 
his eyes and beheld all the plain of Jordan, that it was well watered everywhere, 

. even as the garden of the Lord, like the land of Egypt. Then Lot chose 
him all the plain of Jordan, and Lot journeyed east; and they separated them- 
selves the one from the other.’ It is tobe remarked, now, that it is not by any 
means at every point not more remote from the Jordan than this eminence ‘ be- 
tween Bethel and Hai,’ that the traveler, as he pursues his journey northward, ob- 
tains a view of the river and its fields. Higher ground may intervene to cut off 
the prospect. Then, again, the appearance of the valley of the Jordan, where it 
comes into sight from some particular place, may be, not that of a fertile, inviting 
region, but unproductive, forbidding. Just here, on the contrary, a little to the 
east of Bethel, the eye rests at this moment upon exactly such a scene as Lot is 
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represented as beholding, when he selected ‘the plain of the Jordan’ as the place 
of his residence. There is the river gleaming over the hill tops; there are the 
broad meadows visible on either bank; and the waving line of verdure which 
marks the course of the stream, I cannot better describe than by saying, after the 
example of the sacred writer, that it reminds one, though certainly much less im- 
posing, of the rich fields, fertilized by the Nile, as the beholder looks down upon 
them from the great pyramid near Cairo. The valley of the Jordan, as seen here, 
lies ‘ east’ from Bethel; precisely the direction in which Lot moved, after making 
choice of that region as his future home. I cannot expect to excite in the reader’s 
mind the interest which such an observation excited in myown. It may be neces- 
sary that one should stand on the spot and survey the landscape with his own 
eyes, in order to perceive the full effect of such a confirmation of the truth of the 
Bible; but surely no one who has done so,—who has traversed the country, and 
observed how its minutest geographical features are reflected back to us in the 
Scriptures,—can doubt that the writers lived amid the scenes which they describe, 
and have interwoven in their narratives so many accurate allusions to them, be- 
cause truth, always consistent with itself, was their guide.”* 


Another example of this indirect confirmation, minutely ac- 
curate, occurs in the story of Jehu’s furious ride to Jezreel. 
As we drew nigh to the ruins of Jezreel, after a hilly ride of 
two days from Jerusalem, one of the party remarked that 
“ Jehu must have had hard work to drive his chariot over such 
a country.” ‘Indeed he would have had,” we answered, “if 
he had attempted it; but if you will open at the story, (2 Kings, 
ix,) you will find that he did not start from Jerusalem, but 
from Ramoth Gilead, (the modern es-Salé,) a fortrees on the 
eastern side of Jordan, which he held against the Syrians. He 
probably kept on the eastern side of the river until he reached 
the highway leading through Bethshean and the valley of Jez- 
reel, to the city which Joram made his capital.” Dr. Thomson 
represents Jehu as setting out from Jadesh-Gilead, at the head 
of Wady-Yabis. This, of course, would have shortened his 
ride, but as both the Hebrew and the Septuagint name Ramoth- 
Gilead, we presume that Dr. Thomson substituted Jahesh by a 
mere slip of the pen, confounding the rescue of Saul’s body by 
the men of Jabesh-Gilead with this furious onslaught of Jehu 
—the name Gilead being sometimes applied to the whole east- 
jordanic territory of the Israelites. From either starting point 
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the chariot would have a good road by the way of Beisan, up 
the valley of Jezreel. But here comes in a beautiful confirma- 
tion of the story, as narrated in the book of Kings. It appears 
that Jehu was seen for some time before he reached the city. 
The ruined castle of Jezreel commands a view of several miles 
down the valley towards Beisan, and the “ watch-tower ” of the 
ancient city was equally commanding. But why did Jehu ap- 
proach in open sight, when by another route he might have 
come upon the city unawares? Dr. Thomson gives a reason 
which is no doubt correct. 


“The south part of the plain at Beisan is marshy, and farther this way the 
great fountain of Jalid, with its spongy banks, renders the same side impassable. 
This fountain flows out from the base of the mountain below Niris, and is imme- 
diately collected into a large pool by a dam of very ancient work, and from it the 
water is carried to a succession of mills stretching down the plain to the east. To 
avoid these mill-ponds, the road must have then passed along the valley, as it now 
does, not far from Kimia. Jehu and his party could therefore be seen for at least 
six miles, and there was time enough to dispatch messenger after messenger to 
meet him. He, of course, came past Beisan, because Jabesh Gilead was east of 
it, on the other side of Jordan, and he was commander of the garrison there 
when proclaimed king by his fellow-officers.”* 


Another example of the minute correspondence of the book 
with the land, is given in the record of the battles of Abra- 
ham and of Joshua, in the vicinity of Dan, the Sidonian Laish. 
Dr. Thomson’s graphic pen shall here be our guide. 


“ Abraham was sitting in his tent door, under the great oak of Mamre, when a 
fugitive from the vale of Siddim brought the tidings of his nephew’s captivity. 
This was no time for rending of garments and fruitless lamentations. Arming 
his own servants—three hundred and eighteen—and sending a hasty summons to 
Mamre, and his brothers Eschol and Aner, to join him, he set off in hot pursuit. 
Passing Bethlehem and Salem, he swept over the mountains and along the plains 
of Sychar and Esdraelon, and at the close of the fourth day (Josephus says he 
attacked them on the fifth night) he was probably climbing these hills of Naph- 
tali. From these bold headlands he could see with perfect distinctness the enemy 
carousing in careless security around the fountain of Leddan. Having made the 
necessary dispositions for the attack, he waits for the veil of darkness; then, like 
an avalanche from the mountains, he bursts upon the sleeping host. The panic is 
immediate and universal, the confusion inextricable, the route wild and ruinous, 
No one knows friend from foe. They trample down and slay each other, are 
swamped in miry canals, and entangled and torn to pieces in the thorny jungles of 
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the Baniasy. Terror lends wings to the fugitives. They climb Castle Hill, rush 
along the vale of Yafiry, and, descending to the great plain by Beit Jenn, cease 
not their frantic flight until they reach Hobah, which is on the left hand of 
Damascus. Abraham returns victorious to Laish, which is Dan; the captives are 
released, and the goods collected. None have perished; nothing is lost, In tri- 
umph, and with devout thanksgiving, he, who through faith waxed valiant in 
battle, marches back by Jerusalem to his tent on the plain of Mamre. Thus falls 
the curtain on the first act. 

‘“« When it is again lifted the theater is crowded with a mighty host. The Cana- 
anite from the east and the west, the Amorite, the Hittite, and the Jebusite from 
the mountains, and the Hivite under Hermon—much people, even as the sand that 
is on the sea-shore in multitude, with horses and chariots very many. Far as the 
eye can reach, the plain is darkened by countless squadrons of the heathen, Confi- 
dent in their numbers, they dream not of danger, when Joshua, with his valiant 
men of war, falls suddenly uponthem. The mighty shout strikes terror into every 
heart. The shock is irresistible. Jabin, with his confederate kings, wakes only 
to join the universal rout. This vast theater of plain and marsh, and valley and 
mountain, is covered with fugitives and their fierce pursuers, Those whose homes 
lay beyond the mountains to the north and east, sought them by the great wady 
of the Upper Jordan, now Wady el Teim, or out east of Hermon, in the Hauran, 
the land of Mizpeh. Those from the sea-coast of Acre and Carmel fled over 
these hills and down southwest by Hazor to Mishrephoth-Maim, on the north 
border of the plain of Acre, now called Musheirifeh. Thence they dispersed to 
their homes along the sea-board as far south as Dor. Joshua himself chased a 
third division along the base of our mountain northward, past Abel Beth Maacah, 
through the plain of Ijon, down the tremendous gorge of the Litany to the ford 
at Tamrah, or the bridge at the Khiitweh, and thence over the wooded spurs of 
Jebel Rihan toward great Zidon, behind whose lofty walls the flying host could 
alone find safety. Returning southward, he recrossed the Litany, stormed Hazor, 
the capital of King Jabin, and utterly consumed the city with fire. The shapeless 
ruins may still be seen a few miles west of us, with the identical name, and hay- 
ing a celebrated mazar, sacred to Joshua, the son of Nun. The curtain drops 
over the burning capital.”* 


But the most striking correspondence of this kind is found 
in the battle-field of Gilboa, where Saul perished. To appre- 
ciate this, take a good map of Palestine and identify the 
several localities mentioned in the narrative; or, which is 
better, sketch a map of the field upon an ample sheet exhibit- 
ing these localities in their relations to each other. Upon the 
lower margin of the map stretches the ridge of Gilboa; on its 
upper margin is the little Hermon; at the eastern extremity, 
near the Jordan, is Bethshean ; near the western termination 
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of Gilboais Jezreel; opposite, on the edge of Hermon, is Shu- 
nem; and just over the ridge, a little to the east, is Endor. 
Saul first gathered his army at Gilboa, and finally pitched his 
camp at a fountain near Jezreel ;—within twenty minutes of 
Zerin—which is fully identified as the site of Jezreel—to the 
eastward of the city, is a large fountain of excellent water 
issuing from a fissure or cavern in the base of Gilboa. The 
fountain forms a large pool or reservoir of pure water, suffi- 
cient for the demands of an army. The Philistines first 
pitched their camp at Shunem. Right opposite to Zerin is 
the village of Salam, the unquestioned representative of Shn- 
nem ; and here with a good fountain near by, and a command- 
ing view of the plain, was a fine camping ground for the inva- 
ding host. Saul, by night, steals away from his camp at 
Jezreel, and avoiding the Philistine camp at Shunem, by keep- 
ing to the east, he crosses the spur of Jebe! ed Dahy to Endor, 
about two and a half hours distant. The village of Zndér, 
identified by Eusebius and Jerome, and again by the crusa- 
ders, still remains a witness for the practicability of this mid- 
night expedition. The next morning the Philistines, who had 
already advanced to Aphek, (of which no trace has been 
discovered,) crossed the plain to Jezreel, and putting to rout the 
Israelites, drove them hard up against Mount Gilboa. Here 
the dead body of Saul was found. The only retreat for the 
Israelites was down the valley to the Jordan, and the terror 
which they spread in their flight caused all the inhabitants of 
the valley of Jezreel to flee beyond the Jordan. The Philis- 
tines, in hot pursuit, took the strong hold of Bethshean, and 
fastened Saul’s body to the city wall. Betsan represents the 
ancient Bethshean, and its tell is visible from Zerin. Dr. 
Thomson adds now the crowning verification of the story. 


“The largest wards of Beisan appear to have been around the present castle, 
and on the west of Tell Hisn; but there are extensive ruins both to the east 
and north of it. The great Wady el Jalid passes down on the north side 
of the tell, and Wady el L’ab on the south, meeting below, and thus almost 
surrounding it. The position of the tell is therefore very strong, and it 
rises about two hundred feet high, with the sides nearly perpendicular. 
A strong wall was carried round the summit, and the gateway was high up 
the steep declivity at the northwest angle. In the huge buttresses of the 
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gateway are built fragments of columns, and handsome Corinthian capitals. 
It was on the wall of this tell, I suppose, that the bodies of Saul and his sons were 
fastened by the Philistines after the battle on Gilboa; and this supposition ena- 
bles us to understand how the men of Jabesh Gilead could execute their daring 
exploit of carrying them away. Jabesh Gilead was on the mountain east of the 
Jordan, in full view of Bethshean, and these brave men could creep up to the tell, 
along Wady Jalid, without being seen, while the deafening roar of the brook 
would render it impossible for them to be heard. I have often been delighted 
with this achievement. The people of Jabesh had not a good character among 
their brethren. None of them came up to the great war against Benjamin in 
the matter of the Levite and his concubine, and for this neglect they were con- 
demned to utter destruction. Inthe days of Saul, however, it had again become 
a considerable city, and had acquired a fair reputation. All Israel hastened with 
almost incredible dispatch to rescue it from the cruel doom of Nahash the Am- 
monite. It was, no doubt, in gratitude for this deliverance, effected wholly 
through the energy of Saul, that the men of Jabesh hazarded their lives in order 
to secure his headless body from insult.”* 


No battle-field of modern times can be more completely 
and minutely identified than this. “It remains to this day 
mapped out before us on the face of the country almost as 
distinctly as if what was done there had been a contempo- 
raneous event; though the Bible relates it of an age even 
more remote than that of the founding of Rome, of one later 
but a little than the siege of Troy.” + 

But in addition to the testimony of soil and climate, of 
physical features, of ruins and localities verifying the sacred 
narrative, the manners and customs of Palestine are a living 
illustration of the Bible. It is inconceivable that “the book” 
could have been written in any other land. Our first day’s 
ride in Palestine was a commentary upon the Bible at almost 
every step. Leaving Gaza for the north, our cavalcade was 
enlivened by the jingling of bells upon the pack-horses, and 
on the camels and mules of caravans; reminding us of the 
day when “ Holiness to the Lord shall be written upon the 
bells of the horses,” and all travel and trade shall be consecrated 
to him who is king in Zion. We struck into a path winding 
through unfenced fields of wheat, having no boundaries but 


the stones here and there set up as “land-marks ;” our drago- 
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man halted so often for the tedious and unmeaning oriental 
salutation with his acquaintances upon the road, that we were 
obliged to charge him to “ salute no man on the way ;” pluck- 
ing some ripe ears of wheat, he rubbed them between his 
hands and offered us the grain, saying, “eat, eat, good, good ;” 
and thus the disciples lawfully plucked the ears of standing 
grain as they walked through the fields, and “did eat, rubbing 
them in their hands.” Our journey lay along the coast of 
Philistia, now made desolate by sand-drifts burying the soil, 
and choking the harbors; we came upon the ruins of Ashke- 
lon, and found it “a desolation ;” at evening we encamped at a 
thriving Arab village, near which was a “ threshing floor,” and 
“ the oxen treading out the grain.” The Bible which we had 
already read with new delight upon the Nile, under the hoary 
monuments of Egypt, in the desert, and on the top of Sinai, 
was now rendered so fresh, so real, that we longed to convey 
to every Sabbath-school these first vivid impressions. Every 
Christian traveler in Palestine has a similar experience; and 
many recent travelers have contributed to the illustration of 
the Bible from their personal observations. 

But the mere traveler, though he may possess the biblical 
learning and the annotating faculty of Robinson and Hackett, 
or the graphic pen of Stanley, can furnish few such illustra- 
tions, because he sees little of the domestic and social life of 
the people. For the complete elucidation of the Bible from 
the manners and customs of Palestine, it was necessary that 
one familiar with the bible in its original tongues, familiar 
with the general topography and the chequered history of 
the country, familiar also with the Arabic langaage and the 
Arab character, should reside among the people long enough 
to become acquainted with all their customs, should travel 
over the land, (carefully and at different seasons,) should have 
a general knowledge of agriculture, botany, geology, and 
natural history, should be an intelligent and cautious observer, 
and a careful and conscientious reporter. -AJJ these qualifica- 
tions are remarkably combined in Dr. W. M. Thomson, who 
has been for twenty-five years a Missionary of the American 
Board in Syria. Early in his missionary life Dr. Thomson 
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conceived the idea of illustrating the Bible from the manners 
and customs of Palestine, with special reference to Sabbath- 
schools. In a quarter of a century he has made repeated tours 
of Palestine, and the fruits of his observation and study in 
this unique department of biblical interpretation are given in 
the two volumes before us. These volumes are profusely and 
beautifully illustrated with authentic engravings; and the 
letter-press itself is one series of pictorial illustrations. There 
is much in Dr. Thomson’s book to enlighten the scholar and 
the antiquary; much to assist the minister and the Sabbath- 
school teacher, in the exposition of the Bible; and yet the 
work is written in a style so simple and engaging—an inarti- 
ficial conversation between the author and the reader—that 
even children are attracted to its pages. We predict that it 
will become a household book of reference wherever the 
Bible is read. 

From its innumerable illustrations of the Bible we can se- 
lect but two or three. The following beautiful exposition of 
the story of Rebekah, is a good example of the style of the 
work : 

“The preparation and outfit for this journey agree in all respects with the per- 
sons concerned, the nature of the country, and the habits of the people. Eliezer 
took ten camels loaded with provisions and presents; and such an expedition 
would not now be undertaken from Hebron with any other animals, nor with a less 
number. The diligent servant, no doubt, selected the most direct route, which 
would be through Palestine, along the west side of the Jordan and the lakes, into 
the Buk’ah, and out through the land of Hamath to the Euphrates, and thence to 
the city of Nahorin Mesqpotamia. Such a journey is both long and dangerous, far 
beyond what is indicated to a Western reader by the brief statement that Eliezer 
arose and went into Mesopotamia ; but what befell him by the way we know not. 
The narrative leaps the whole distance, and so must we, with the simple assurance 
that the Lord God of Israel led him by the right way. 

“Every phrase of the eleventh verse contains an allusion to matters Oriental. 
Arrived at the town of Nahor, he made his camels kneel down without the city by 
a well of water at the time of evening—the time that women go out to draw water. 
He made the camels kneel—a mode of expression taken from actual life. The 
action is literally kneeling ; not stooping, sitting, or lying down on the side like 
a horse, but kneeling on his knees, and this the camel is taught to do from his 
youth, The place is said to have been by a well of water, and this well was out- 
side the city. In the East, where wells are scarce, and water indispensable, the 
existence of a well or fountain determines the site of the village. The people 
build near it, but prefer to have it outside the ‘ city,’ to avoid the noise, dust, and 
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confusion always occurring at it, and especially if the place is on the public high- 
way. It is around the fountain that the thirsty traveler and the wearied caravan 
assemble ; and if you have become separated from your own company before arviv- 
ing at a town, you need only inquire forthe fountain, and there you will find them. 
It was perfectly natural, therefore, for Eliezer to halt at the well. The time was 
evening ; but it is farther stated that it was when the women go forth to draw 
water. True to life again. At that hour the peasant returns home from his labor, 
and the women are busy preparing the evening meal, which is to be ready at 
sunset. Cool fresh water is then demanded, and of course there is a great con- 
course around the well. But why limit it tothe women? Simply because such is 
the fact. About great cities men often carry water, both on donkeys and on 
their own backs, but in the country, among the unsophisticated natives, women 
only go to the well or the fountain; and often, when traveling, have I seen long 
files of them going and returning with their pitchers, ‘at the time when women 
go out to draw water.’ 

“ Again; the description of Rebekah, the account she gives of herself, and the 
whole dialogue with Eliezer, agree admirably with Oriental customs. Even the 
statement as to the manner of carrying her pitcher, or rather jar, is exact—on 
her shoulder. The Egyptian and the negro carry on the head, the Syrian on the 
shoulder or the hip. She went down to the well; and nearly all wells in the East 
are in wadies, and many of them have steps down to the water—fountains of 
course have. Eliezer asks water to drink; she hastens and lets down the pitcher 
on her hand. How often have I had this identical act performed for myself, when 
traveling in this thirstyland! Rebekah’s address to the ‘servant,’ Drink, my 
lord—ZJshrub ya seedy—will be given to you in the exact idiom by the first gentle 
Rebekah you ask water from. But I have never found any young lady so generous 
as this fair daughter of Bethuel. She drew for all his camels, and for nothing, 
while I have often found it difficult to get my horse watered even for money. 
Rebekah emptied her pitcher into the trough—an article always found about wells, 
and frequently made of stone. The jewels, also, for the face, forehead, and arms, 
are still as popular among the same class of people as they were in the days of 
Abraham. Not only are the head, neck, and arms adorned with a profusion of 
gold and silver rings, chains, and other ornaments, but rings are suspended on 
the face, from the side of the nose, ete., etc. 

“ Laban’s address, Come in, thou blessed of the Lord, is still in good taste. I have 
often been welcomed in set phrases even more complimentary and sacred. The 
camels, as appears from the 32d verse, were included in the invitation, and were 
brought into the house ; and I have often slept in the same room with these peace- 
ful animals, in company with their owner and all his family. Straw and proven- 
der were given to them ; that is, tin, and some kind of pulse or grain. There is 
no hay in the East. Water to wash the feet of the wearied travelers was of 
course given and the same kind act will be done to you under similar circumstan- 
ces. So, also, the mode of negotiating the marriage contract, the presenting of 
gifts, ete, are all in perfect accordance with modern usages. The parents man- 
age the whole affair, often, however, with the advice of the eldest son and heir, as 
Laban was in this case. And if the father be dead, the eldest son takes his place, 
and assumes his authority in the disposal of his sisters. Presents are absolutely 
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essential in betrothals. They are given with much ceremony before witnesses, 
and the articles presented are described in a written document, so that, if the 
match be broken off, the bridegroom can obtain them back again, or their value, 
and something more as a compensation for the injury. 

“Finally, the behavior of Rebekah, when about to meet Isaac, was such as 
modern etiquette requires, It is customary for both men and women, when an 
emeer or great personage is approaching, to alight some time before he comes 
up with them. Women frequently refuse to ride in the presence of men, and when 
a company of them are to pass through a town, they often dismount and walk. It 
was, no doubt, a point of Syrian etiquette for Rebekah to stop, descend from her 
camel, and cover herself with a veil in the presence of her future husband. Ina 
word, this Biblical narrative is so natural to one familiar with the East, so beau- 
tiful also, and life-like, that the entire scene seems to be an affair in which he has 
himself been but recently an actor.”* 


Another fine example of this mode of illustrating Scripture 
is given in the various allusions to the shepherd, which Dr. 
Thomson thus gronps together into one picture, making Leb- 
anon its central scene. 


‘Owing to the wild wadies covered with dense forests of oak and underwood, 
the country above us has ever been a favorite range for sheep and goats. Those 
low, flat buildings out on the sheltered side of the valley are sheepfolds. They are 
called marah, and, when the nights are cold, the flocks are shut up in them, but 
in ordinary weather they are merely kept within the yard. This, you observe, is 
defended by a wide stone wall, crowned all around with sharp thorns, which the 
prowling wolf will rarely attempt to scale. The nimer, however, and fahed—the 
leopard and panther of this country—when pressed with hunger will overleap this 
thorny hedge, and with one tremendous bound land among the frightened fold. 
Then is the time to try the nerve and heart of the faithful shepherd. These 
humble types of Him who leadeth Joseph like a flock never leave their helpless 
charge alone, but accompany them by day, and abide with them at night. As 
spring advances, they will move higher up to other mdréhs and greener ranges ; 
and in the hot months of summer they sleep with their flocks on the cool hights 
of the mountains, with no other protection than a stout palisade of tangled thorn- 
bushes. Nothing can be more romantic, Oriental, and even Biblical than this 
shepherd life far away among the sublime solitudes of goodly Lebanon. We 
must study it in all its picturesque details. See, the flocks are returning home as 
the evening draws on, and how pretty the black and spotted goats, with their 
large, liquid eyes, and long, pendent ears—now in bold relief on the rocks, now 
hid among the bushes, but all the while rolling along the hill side like a column of 
gigantic ants! If some sharp-witted Jacob should take all the spotted, ring- 
streaked, and speckled of these flocks, he would certainly get the lion’s share ; nor 
do I wonder that the countenance of that money-loving father-in-law of his should 
not be toward him as yesterday and the day before. These bushy hills are the 
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very best sheep-walks, and they are mostly abandoned to herds and flocks. They 
are now converging to this single point from all quarters, like the separate 
squadrons of an army. The shepherd walks before them, and they follow after, 
while the dogs that Job talks of bring up the rear. These Oriental shepherd- 
dogs, by the way, are not, like those in other lands, fine faithful fellows, the 
friend and companion of their masters, and fit to figure in poetry. This would 
not suit Job’s disparaging comparison. They are a mean, sinister, ill-conditioned 
generation, kept at a distance, kicked about and half starved, with nothing noble 
or attractive about them. Still, they lag lazily behind the flocks, make a furious 
barking at any intruder among their charge, and thus give warning of approaching 
danger. 

“As you mentioned at the Damir the other day, I notice that some of the 
flock keep near the shepherd, and follow whithersoever he goes without the 
least hesitation, while others stray about on either side, or loiter far behind; 
and he often turns around and scolds them in a sharp, stern cry, or sends a stone 
after them. 

“ Not altogether unlike the good shepherd. Indeed, I never ride over these 
hills, clothed with flocks, without meditating upon this delightful theme. Our 
Saviour says that the good shepherd, when he putteth forth his own sheep, goeth 
before them and they follow. This is true to the letter. They are so tame and 
so trained that they follow their keeper with the utmost docility. He leads them 
forth from the fold, or from their houses in the villages, just where he pleases. 
As there are many flocks in such a place as this, each one takes a different path, 
and it is his business to find pasture for them. It is necessary, therefore, that 
they should be taught to follow, and not to stray away into the unfenced fields of 
corn which lie so temptingly on either side. Any one that thus wanders is sure 
to getinto trouble. Theshepherdcalls sharply from time to time to remind them 
of his presence. They know his voice, and follow on; but, if a stranger call, 
they stop short, lift up their heads in alarm, and, if it is repeated, they turn and 
flee, because they know not the voice of a stranger. This is not the fanciful 
costume of a parable; it is simple fact. I have made the experiment repeatedly. 
The shepherd goes before, not merely to point out the way, but to see that it is 
practicable and safe. He is armed in order to defend his charge, and in this he 
is very courageous. Many adventures with wild beasts occur not unlike that 
recounted by David, and in these very mountains; for, though there are now 
no lions here, there are wolves in abundance; and leopards and panthers, ex- 
ceeding fierce, prowl about these wild wadies, They not unfrequently attack 
the flock in the very presence of the shepherd, and he must be ready to do 
battle at a moment’s warning. I have listened with intense interest to their 
graphic descriptions of downright and desperate fights with these savage beasts. 
And when the thief and the robber come, (and come they do,) the faithful shep- 
herd has often to put his life in his hand to defend his flock. I have known more 
than one case in which he had literally to lay it down in the contest. A poor 
faithful fellow last spring, between Tiberias and Tabor, instead of fleeing, actually 
fought three Bedawin robbers until he was hacked to pieces with their khanjars, 
and died among the sheep he was defending. 

“Some sheep always keep near the shepherd, and are his special favorites. 
Each of them has a name, to which it answers joyfully, and the kind shepherd is 
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ever distributing to such choice portions which he gathers for that purpose. 
These are the contented and happy ones. They are in no danger of getting lost 
or into mischief, nor do wild beasts or thieves come near them. The great body, 
however, are mere worldlings intent upon their own pleasures or selfish interests. 
They run from bush to bush, searching for variety or delicacies, and only now and 
then lift their heads to see where the shepherd is, or, rather, where the general 
flock is, lest they get so far away as to occasion remari in their little community, 
or rebuke from their keeper. Others, again, are restless and discontented, jump- 
ing into everybody’s field, climbing into bushes, and even into leaning trees, 
whence they often fall and break their limbs. These cost the good shepherd 
incessant trouble. Then there are others incurably reckless, who stray far away 
and are often utterly lost.” Vol. I, pp. 299, 302. 

In this pleasing style, Dr. Thomson interweaves in one 
sketch almost every biblical allusion to the shepherd and the 
sheep. And we may venture the assertion that no other land 
than Palestine could have suggested such varied allusions to 
the habits of sheep and the shepherd, as are contained in the 
Bible. Dr. Thomson’s method of illustrating the Scriptures 
is to group about some one locality whatever pertains to a 
subject suggested by that locality, and thus to give the viv- 
idness of present impressions to the utterances of prophets, 
psalmists, evangelists, and apostles. While he avoids dry 
topographical and antiquarian discussions, and seeks rather 
to illustrate and elucidate the Bible for the common reader, 
Dr. Thomson omits nothing of real interest to the biblical 
scholar. His lucid expositions of the Bible (as of Mat. v, 13, 
Luke xvii, 6) are often suggestive germs of thought, which 
can be developed into a sermon. He has contributed much 
toward the identification of ancient biblical places in Pales- 
tine. To him we owe the discovery and description of the 
sources of the Jordan. In these volumes he sheds much light 
upon lost or disputed localities around Lake Tiberias, and, we 
think, identifies Gergesa, and establishes Capernaum at Zell 
Him, against the authority of Dr. Robinson. His argument 
for the former is a good example of Dr. Thomson’s treatment 
of topographical questions : 

“The name of this prostrate town is Kerza, or Gersa, as my Bedawin guide 
shouted it in my ear the first time I visited it, on that windy day we have been 


describing. It was a small place, but the walls can be traced all round, and there 
seem to have been considerabie suburbs. I identify these ruins with the long- 
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lost site of Gergesa, where our Lord healed the two men possessed with devils, 
and suffered those malignant spirits to enter into the herd of swine. If this be 
correct, it is a discovery of some importance. From Origen dowr to the last 
critic who has tried his skill upon the Greek text of the New Testament, the 
conflicting and contradictory readings of manuscripts in regard to the place 
where the miracle was performed, have furnished a fruitful source of discussion. 
Matthew locates it- at Gergesa ; Mark and Luke at Gadara. A few various read- 
ings give Geresa. The Vulgate, Arabic, and others that followed the Vulgate, 
read Gergesa in all the evangelists; nor are these all the discrepancies in regard 
to the name of this place. Only one of these readings can be correct. Which 
shall we select? This is the question to be settled. Our inquiries will, of course, 
be confined to the topographical indications, which may have a bearing upon the 
problem. 

“ Our first point is that the miracle could not have occurred at Gadara. It is cer- 
tain, from all the accounts we have of it, that the place was near the shore of the 
lake. Mark says that when he came out of the ship, immediately there met him a 
man, etc. With this precise statement the tenor of all the narratives coincides, 
and therefore we must find a locality directly on the shore, and every place must 
be rejected that is not consistent with this ascertained fact. Again, the city 
itself, as well as the country of the Gergesenes, was at the shore of the lake. All 
the accounts imply this fact. Lastly, there was a steep mountain so near at hand 
that the herd of swine, rushing down it, were precipitated into the lake. Now 
Gadara does not meet any one of these necessary conditions, I take for granted, 
what I believe to be true, that Um Keis marks the site of Gadara; and it was, 
therefore, about three hours to the south of the extreme shore of the lake in 
that direction. There is first a broad plain from Khurbet Samra to the Jermuk ; 
then the vast gorge of this river, and after it an ascent for an hour and a half to 
Um Keis. No one, I think, will maintain that this meets the requirements of the 
sacred narratives, but is in irreconcilable contradiction to them. It is true that a 
celebrated traveler, from his lofty stand-point at Um Keis, overlooks all inter- 
vening obstacles, and makes the swine rush headlong into the lake from beneath 
his very feet. But to do this, in fact, (and the evangelists deal only in plain 
facts,) they must have run down the mountain for an hour anda half, forded the 
deep Jermuk, quite as formidable as the Jordan itself, ascended its northern bank, 
and raced across a level plain several miles before they could reach the nearest 
margin of the lake, a feat which no herd of swine would be likely to achieve, 
even though they were ‘possessed.’ The site of the miracle, therefore, was not 
at Gadara. This is an important result. Nor was it in the country of the Gada- 
renes, because that country lay south of the great river Jermuk ; and, besides, if 
the territory of that city did at any time reach to «he south end of the lake, there 
is no mountain there above it adapted to the conditions of the miracle; and, 
farther, the city itself where it was wrought was evidently on the shore. There 
we must find it, whatever be its name. And in this Gersa or Chersa we have a 
position which fulfills every requirement of the narratives, and with a name so 
near that in Matthew as to be in itself a strong corroboration of the truth of this 
identification. It is within a few rods of the shore, and an immense mountain 
rises directly above it, in which are ancient tombs, out of some of which the two 
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men possessed of the devils, may have issued to meet Jesus. The lake is so near 
the base of the mountain that the swine, rushing madly down it, could not stop, 
but would be hurried on into the water, and drowned. The place is one which 
our Lord would be likely to visit, having Capernaum in full view to the north, and 
Galilee ‘over against it,’ as Luke says it was. The name, however, pronounced 
by Bedawin Arabs, is so similar to Gergesa, that, to all my inquiries for this place, 
they invariably said it was at Chersa, and they insisted that they were identical, 
and I agree with them in this opinion. 

“In studying the details of the miracle, I was obliged to modify one opinion 
or impression which had grown up with me from’childhood. There is no bold 
cliff overhanging the lake on the eastern side, nor, indeed, on any other, except 
just north of Tiberias, Everywhere along the northeastern and eastern shores, a 
smooth beach declines gently down to the water. There is no ‘jumping-off 
place, nor, indeed, is any required. Take your stand a little south of this 
Chersa. A great herd of swine, we will suppose, is feeding on this mountain that 
towers above it. They are seized with a sudden panic, rush madly down the 
almost perpendicular declivity, those behind tumbling over and thrusting forward 
those before, and, as there is neither time nor space to recover on the narrow 
shelf between the base and the lake, they are crowded headlong into the water, 
and perish. ll is perfectly natural just at this point, and here, I suppose, it did 
actually occur. Farther south, the plain becomes so broad that the herd might 
have recovered and recoiled from the lake, whose domain they would not willingly 
invade. 

“‘ How do you suppose these discrepancies in the name of this place crept into 
the text? 

‘“We must leave that question to professed critics. I have an abiding con- 
viction, however, that Matthew wrote the name correctly. He was from this 
region, and personally knew the localities. His Gospel, also, was written first of 
all, and mainly circulated, in the beginning, in these Oriental regions.” Vol. II, 
pp. 34-36. 


Dr. Thomson avoids committing himself upon the disputed 
topography of Jerusalem, which indeed is hardly pertinent to 
the main object of his book. But he evidently leans to the 
view that the Tyropceon was the valley beginning near the 
Damascus gate, and that Acra was the eminence north of the 
Haram. His work appropriately closes with a description of 
the Mount of Olives, which witnessed the sorrow of Geth- 
semane and the glory of the Ascension. 

The design of Mr. Osborn, in his beautiful volume, “ Pales- 
tine, Past and Present,” is neither a minute geographical 
and topographical description of Palestine, nor the copious 
illustration of the Bible from the manners and customs of the 
land; yet, interwoven with his pleasant narrative of the ordi- 
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nary tour of Palestine, and his picturesque sketches of scenery 
and incident, are valuable historical references, scientific obser- 
vations, and elaborate discussions of points upon which skepti- 
cism has attempted to impeach the testimony of the Bible. 
We have before cited Mr. Osborn’s estimate of the agricultural 
capabilities of Palestine; and upon this and many other 
topics, we regard his work as an admirable counterpoise to 
Volney’s Ruins. His volume ought to be in the libraries of 
all colleges and academies, and of lyceums and associations 
frequented by young men. Its beautiful typography will also 
entitle it to a place in the choicest home-libraries. 

The chief labor of Mr. Osborn has been expended where it 
will be least appreciated by the general reader—upon his 
elaborate geographical appendix, and his separate map of 
Palestine, which has been issued by Challen & Son, upon a 
scale adapted to the Sabbath-school and the lecture-room. 
This map has been constructed with great care, and is at once 
the most accurate and the most elegant map of Palestine yet 
published in this country. 

But neither American nor English cartography can yet vie 
with the exquisite products of the German burin. Lieut. 
Van de Velde’s map of Palestine, just issued by Perthes of 
Gotha, is surpassingly beautiful. It is published in eight 
sections, which are neatly enclosed in one case, but may be 
adjusted together as one map. Sections 1 and 2 comprehend the 
Lebanon and Anti-lebanon chains. Section 3 embraces the 
southern section of Lebanon, Jebel Rihan, and gives the course 
of the Litany and of the upper Jordan. Sections 4 and 6 com- 
prehend the Hauran and trans-jordanic regions. Section 5 
contains the middle belt of the country southward to the line 
of Yafa and Jerusalem. Section 7 embraces the country from 
the Philistine coast to the Dead Sea. Section 8 is trans-jor- 
danic within the same parallels, with the addition of a plan of 
Jerusalem, reduced from the elegant plan lately published 
by the same author. In addition to his own extended and 
careful survey of Palestine—in which he used “the douwssole 
@’ arpentage with two levels, cross-threaded plunging telescope 
and vertical semicircle with nonius ”—Lieut. Van de Velde 
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has availed himself of the astronomical observations of Nie- 
buhr, Seetzen, Lynch, and others, and the triangulations of 
Lieut. Symonds, and has determined many geographical posi- 
tions with a precision never before attained. The results 
embodied in his map are amplified in the accompanying 
memoir, which also contains his itinerary, and a valuable cata- 
logue of “identifications.” This publication redeems Van de 
Velde from the character of superficialness which his “ Narra- 
tive” had fastened upon him. His comment upon the general 
aspect of the country confirms the personal impressions 
which we have given above. 

“It so happens that the old beaten pilgrim-routes lead through the rockiest and 
bleakest parts of the land; and hence its barrenness, although very striking in 
some parts, is too sweepingly pictured as belonging to the whole of Palestine. 
But this country shows even in its present cursed condition, enough of nature’s 
riches and beauties to justify the name it bears in Holy Writ. The fertility of 
Palestine is even at this hour very remarkable....... Syria possesses at the 
same time, the glorious, bracing, and moderate, in some places even cool climate 
of the Alps of Switzerland and Savoy ; the warmer, but yet beautiful and pure air 
of Italy; and the hot, oppressive temperature of the Tropics.” 

Dr. Coleman presents us with a new and improved edition 
of his historical geography of Palestine—the best manual at 
present accessible to the English student. This edition em- 
bodies in brief the results of Dr. Coleman’s recent travels in 
the East. We could wish, however, that he would digest more 
thoroughly his arduous compilation of materials. If Dr. Cole- 
man would unite his extensive learning and his habit of patient 
investigation with Mr. Osborn’s ready observation and skill in 
cartography, these two gentlemen, working upon Robinson’s 
Researches, Ritter’s Erdkunde, and Van de Velde’s map as 
a basis, might produce an ay aratus for the study of biblical 
geography worthy of the present stage of that science. We 
believe that Palestine is destined to yield yet more abundant 
testimony to that word of truth which was written chiefly 
within its borders ; and we may hereafter discuss the wonder- 
ful and gracious providence of God in keeping that land in 
perpetuity as the counterpart of his revelation. 
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Articte VIIL—NATURE AND THE SUPERNATURAL. 


Nature and the Supernatural, as together constituting the 
One System of God. By Horace Bousunett. New York: 
Charles Scribner. 1858. 


Tue author of this work is our associate in the conduct of 
this journal, and a friend to whom we are warmly attached. 
We should need no apology for being disposed to estimate fa- 
vorably a work like this, because it was written by him. Our 
readers will expect us to express a cordial admiration for its 
excellencies, and to pass lightly over its defects. 

This book, however, stands in no need of commendation 
from the friends of the author. Indeed their testimony is likely 
to be little regarded; it certainly will not be needed, in the 
general voice of grateful welcome with which it has been re- 
ceived, and the hearty response which has been rendered for 
its manifest excellencies by appreciating readers, if not by 
amazed critics, and hesitating reviewers. Even those who are 
still disposed to question the claims of the author to standing- 
room among orthodox Christians, cannot find it in their hearts to 
question that he has rendered an important service to the Chris- 
tian Faith. Or if this purpose lingers in their hearts, it falters 
upon their tongues, and they cannot readily give it expression. 
To many, who care little for the name, but have sighed for the 
reality of an established Faith, it will prove a benison for 
which their hearts will ever bless the writer. 

We need only open the book and glance through its pages, 
to see that it is fitted to excite the interest with which it has 
been received. The style is in the main pure and even classi- 
eal, certainly it is more exact and finished than in his previous 
writings, while it has not lost thereby one of its peculiar 
charms. His so-called affectations are now sobered to an an- 
tique quaintness which is well suited to the earnest convictions 
that throb in every sentence ; while the measured rhythm of his 
stately sentences remind us of the earlier and better days of 
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English writing, when strong thinkers laid hold of all the words 
which the once copious English poured forth at their bidding, 
and wrought them into sentences that rushed along like a river 
in the spring time. The illustrations are sparkling, various, 
and expressive, ever declaring the power and peculiarities of 
the author’s genius. Single sentences, sometimes single lines, 
sum up and drive home an argument. They are not merely 
“battles,” but victories. We mark here and there a paragraph 
which rises into the sublimity of prayer, and the chant of 
praise. Oneor two chapters, we are sure, “the world will not 
willingly let die.” The most captious and ill-natured reader 
must feel the presence of genius, and acknowledge the genuine- 
ness of the inspiration. Even the unbelieving critic who is not 
convinced by the argument, cannot help being lifted from his 
feet, and borne onward by the force and earnestness of the soul 
that has imparted such power to the movement of its thoughts. 

As we look more closely, we can see unmistakable indica- 
tions that the work is no hasty composition, but is the matured 
product of the earnest thinking of years. The theme has long 
rested upon the author’s mind as one of commanding impor- 
tance. He has appreciated, as but few men have done, the fatal 
and appalling progress which the Anti-christ of these days has 
been making for more than ascore of years. The secret of its 
power he has studied and felt. He has discerned the subtle 
miasm which has diffused itself so extensively into our litera- 
ture, that has poisoned our philanthropy, and claimed almost 
exclusive possession of popular lectures—that has even infect- 
ed our sermons, and wrought itself into our hymns and prayers. 
Should it be said that he has felt its power and been affected by 
its fascinations, we have only to reply, that it would be a shame 
to him if he had not, for not to feel its power would argue astu- 
pid and unthinking soul, the stuff fit to make a dogged bigot, or 
a pliant devotee. The believer in these days, who has no hon- 
est doubts, and raises no questions, either does not, or dares not 
think. If he does not, but believes from the simple promptings 
of a trusting and loving heart, his lot is blessed, and his life is 
peace. But if he must find a reason for the faith that is in 
him, he must be blind not to see, and deaf not to hear, and 
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senseless not to feel, that the atmosphere is haunted by strange 
and bewitching spirits, that must be confronted and laid, or 
they will not “down.” 

If a man thinks that such a book is not needed in these 
times, and in this country, it is decisive proof that he does 
not think at all. If he says that the representations given by Dr. 
Bushnell of the extent and power of modern unbelief are over- 
drawn, what he says will only betray his ignorance of the cur- 
rents of thought that possess the minds of myriads of decent 
worshipers in churches, and reputable members of the commu- 
nity. The fact is, that these representations are not overdrawn. 
If some hundreds of earnest preachers would bestir themselves 
to inquire how far this entire or half unbelief has taken pos- 
session of their own flocks, they might be surprised to discover, 
that while they have been preaching pointless sermons, or flour- 
ishing in ornate pulpit orations, the essay, the magazine, the 
lyceum lecture, and the rampant reformer, have been awaken- 
ing subtle misgivings in the minds of the most gifted among 
their hearers. It is now some twenty-five years since the first 
beginnings of this influence. Those who watched its rise, and 
predicted the fatal result, were thought to disquiet themselves 
for a foolish dream. But the dream has become a reality. 

Dr. Bushnell was not merely qualified to meet this unbelief, 
by being aware of its existence, and by having watched its 
progress. He has sympathized with all that is plausible in the 
objections which he seeks to answer, and struggled with the 
doubts and difficulties which he would fain remove. Had he 
not thus sympathized and struggled, he were not qualified to 
furnish the remedy, for he would not understand the disease. 
Without such appreciation of the misgivings and feelings, the 
reasonings and the associations which exert so prevailing an 
influence over the men to whom he speaks, he could not gain 
the ear—much less could he speak to the heart of those for 
whom he writes. Indeed, not to have been affected by the 
pantheistic Naturalism of the present time, so far as to be 
pressed by its difficulties, and to struggle manfully and ear- 
nestly for deliverance, argues a nature inferior in native force, 
or in opportunities for culture ; it assuredly is a complete dis- 
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qualification for the service of strengthening others, in “ the 
good fight of faith.” Those mellifluous divines who ride 
smoothly on the buoyant waves of admiring congregations, 
those fervid evangelists, who gently or hotly stir the sensibil- 
ities of the crowd that pants for religious excitement, those 
positive dogmatists, who having never known a difficulty, or 
been disturbed by a doubt, anathematize all who, with manly 
earnestness and prayerful struggles, have felt after God if 
so be they might find him ; and last of all, those serene church- 
men, of whatever sect, who love the church better than the 
truth—none of these men are fitted to speak words of sym- 
pathy or succor to those who are tempted—for they cannot 
understand them. 

Now it has been the great misfortune of our time, that the 
new infidelity has either been wholly overlooked in its subtle 
progress through our literature and criticism, or has been at- 
tacked, and confronted by those who have not understood the 
real force of its arguments, nor the feelings and prejudices of 
the men over whom these arguments have asserted so potent a 
sway. In England this unbelief has walked unnoticed and 
unrebuked through the middle classes, taking possession of tens 
of thousands of artisans, while the dissenters have been occu- 
pied with their noisy brawls. Already it has begun, as it 
were, to nestle itself in some of the cloisters of Oxford, while 
sleek and lazy churchmen have been dozing in their stalls. It 
has spoken with unrebuked and arrogant impudence in the 
Westminster Review, and the defenders of the faith have been 
content to declare this infidel journal not to be respectable, and 
to vote it out of book clubs and reading rooms. At last the an- 
thor of “ The Restoration of Belief” was stirred to a defense of 
the old historic faith ; but though he comprehended his antag- 
onists in part, he did not so fully sympathize with their difli- 
culties as to reach their understandings, or touch their hearts. 
The able author of “The Eclipse of Faith ” exposed their in- 
consistencies, ridiculed their pretensions, and satirized their fol- 
ly, but he did not understand the men, nor their difficulties—he 
wrote like an advocate, and had an advocate’s reward,—to se- 
cure the dislike, but not to gain the conviction of his opponents. 
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The learned author of “ Perversion” produced a tale to meet 
the exigency. But he was so unjust to all unbelievers, as to as- 
cribe their doubts to low appetites and debasing vice, and 
hence his work, though able in its argument, graphic in its 
portraitures, and often moving by its pathos, is fitted to offend, 
and for good reason, the men for whom it was written, and to 
disgust the community whom it would defend against their in- 
finence. Other writers of acknowledged gifts have treated of 
single topics with eminent ability and entire success, except 
the most important success of making an impression upon their 
antagonists, through a manifest appreciation of their position 
and difficulties, and a cordial sympathy with their struggles. 

From Dr. Bushnell’s book we augur a different result. It 
will be read by those for whom it is intended. It will be re- 
spected as coming from a man of ability and genius. It will 
attract for the power and beauty of its style. More than all, 
it will be weighed by candid and considerate men, because it 
is written by one who understands and appreciates the difficul- 
ties with which they are environed, and is alive to the subtle 
influences and associations that have woven themselves into a 
net-work not easy to break. 

The new unbelief is preéminently philosophical and learned. 
It brings to the judgment and criticism of the supernatural 
and miraculous in Christianity, naturalistic and pantheistic as- 
sumptions that have taken the form of a metaphysical theory, 
bristling with a scholastic terminology, or glistening with the 
many colored hues of daring speculation. It applies to the 
disintegration of the historic record, a criticism that is labori- 
ously erudite, and sometimes so learnedly wise as to lose sight 
of and forget all other wisdom. But in this country it is neither 
profoundly philosophical, nor laboriously learned. It takes the 
results of borrowed speculations, which it has not fathomed, 
and is imposed on by criticisms which it has not followed. But 
it is none the less dangerous for this. It is even more so, be- 
cause it believes in results, rather than works out processes, and 
receives the dicta of favorite critics, without having the means, 
bécause it will not be at the pains of weighing their argu- 
ments. 
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Dr. Bushnell’s book makes no pretension to technical philos- 
ophizing, and no parade of critical erudition. It isall the bet- 
ter that it does neither of these. It gives abundant proof of phi- 
losophical power, and what is better, of practical wisdom. 
The author shows that he adequately understands the philo- 
sophical assumptions that are in question, as they are held 
among us, without troubling himself with the source whence 
they are derived, or caring for the philosophical systems from 
which they have been received, and in which they are defend- 
ed. These assumptions constitute the strength of the argu- 
ment for his opponents. Upon these he bestows the entire 
force of his discussion, and briefly applies his conclusions to 
the confirmation of the historic truth of the Christian record. 
Having carried the argument on the first, position, he has car- 
ried the second, for the critical argument against Christianity 
depends for all its strength and coherence upon its underlying 
theory of the supernatural. It first assumes, or attempts to 
prove that the miraculous is impossible, and impelled by the 
pressure of the necessity which it has thus taken upon itself, 
to find or make a construction or explanation for the evan- 
gelic history, it extorts the best that it can, and makes of it a 
distorted and monstrous impossibility. But when these as- 
sumptions are shown to be unnecessary and irrational, the nat- 
ural and obvious interpretation uf the record becomes rational, 
and the critical difficulties vanish at a single glance of the 
eye. 

These remarks must suffice for our general observations upon 
this volume. As we scrutinize it from a nearer view, we open 
upon the author’s statement of the misgivings and unbelief in 
respect to Christianity which have been rapidly gaining influ- 
ence in these times. Upon this we need make no critical 
remarks. This, with a brief exposition of the author’s design, 
fills the first chapter. 

In chapter second, he gives his definitions and opens the dis- 
cussion. ‘“ Nature and the Supernatural,” are the conceptions 
which he seeks to expound in their sharp contrasts, and to 
harmonize in that concurrent action by which they constitute 
and complete the one system of God. The contrasts are not new. 
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They are as old as the history of speculation. Fate and Free- 
will—Matterand Mind—blind Force and intelligent Thought— 
Necessity and Freedom—Atheism and Theism—Pantheism and 
the doctrine of a personal God; these and other contrasted 
terms oppose each other in pairs along the front lines of antago- 
nist systems in Philosophy and Theology—as far back as the 
eye can trace the marshaled hosts of contending thinkers. 
Even the terms applied by the author are not new. Coleridge 
says in his Aids to Reflection, (Note 29,) “ Whatever is com- 
prised in the chain and mechanism of cause and effect, of 
course necessitated, and having its necessity in some other 
thing, antecedent or concurrent—this is said to be WVatural ; 
and the aggregate and system of all such things is Nature. 
It is therefore a contradiction in terms to include in this the 
Free will, of which the verbal definition is—that which origi- 
nates an act or state of being. In this sense therefore, which 
is the sense of St. Paul, and indeed of the New Testament 
throughout, spiritual and supernatural are synonymous.” 

Similar to these are the definitions of Dr. Bushnell. He 
draws them out with greater minuteness indeed, and asserts for 
the sapernatural the authority to interfere with nature, to 
control nature, to introduce disorder into nature and to recover 
nature from “the damage which those laws, in their penal 
action, would otherwise perpetuate.” The spiritual realm, when 
considered by itself, “is much more properly called a system 
than the natural, because it is closer to God, higher in its con- 
sequences, and contains in itself the ends or final causes for 
which the other exists, and to which the other is made to be 
subservient.” This may serve as a brief exposition of the 
title, which is expanded into the discussions of the volume. 
We anticipate the following objections as likely to be made 
against these fundamental definitions. 

It will be urged that the conception he gives of nature, is not 
that which is accepted by the most enlightened students of the 
physical sciences, for nature in the view of such, cannot be 
interpreted apart from her relations to spirit, in which indeed, 
all her gradations culminate as the bright consummate flower 
completes and crowns the plant. To spirit also, her processes 
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are subservient—even those which stretch backward through 
the ages—and which look forward to still more splendid 
developments. In order to understand nature, we must intro- 
duce intention, or final cause; in order to have intention, we 
must suppose an intelligent and free spirit—in other words, we 
cannot have a correct and satisfying explanation of nature, 
without supposing intelligence and freedom. These supposi- 
tions are admitted in the prima philosophia—the necessary 
pre-suppositions of the most enlightened naturalists. With- 
out these the powers of nature cannot be evolved in subordina- 
tion to one another, and be subjected to uniform laws. 

To this we might say, this representation is just. Were 
this not so, there could be no relation of the natural to the su- 
pernatural, of blind force to intelligent thought; much less 
that subserviency which the one claims over the other. The 
question is not, what is the correct philosophy of the domain 
of nature, but what is that which in fact is taken by the great 
mass of the votaries of physical science. It may be conceded 
that many of the most eminent and large-minded physicists 
like Owen, Agassiz, and Dana, do in fact recognize a scien- 
tific necessity for intelligence. Yet it does not follow, that the 
tendency of such studies on the whole, is not to bind the 
mind to an almost exclusive consideration of necessity and 
unchanging law, giving no room to creation in the intel- 
lectual theory of the universe, except by the compliment of 
a naked acknowledgment of the original fiat—a miserable 
substitute for the living and personal God. Or if a live Crea- 
tor be allowed to stand far back in the vista of remote ages, 
and to originate forces and impose laws, for the glory and 
entertainment of the philosophers of these last times, yet 
the possibility that he should break or renew the chain by 
another original act in creation or miracle, is not entertained. 
Much less does the savant trouble himself with the possibility 
that the originator must perpetually recreate in order to sus- 
tain—that to preserve is to renew--that he who started this 
mysterious chain whose links he counts in their order and 
whose magic strands he is ever twisting, must also send life 
along its circuit, or its organism would fall asunder. Definite 
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forces are assumed—constituent principles are the atoms with 
which the builder begins. Fixed laws are presumed. But 
what these forces, and principles, and plans are, or what they 
imply in their relations to a power which is greater than them. 
all, he does not care to inquire. 

But without prosecuting this particular question any further, 
we are certain that the views expressed by the writer in re- 
spect to the naturalistic theories, and the extent to which 
they prevail, are unquestionably true. The question is not, 
whether these views are the result of physical studies, or 
whether they do or do not furnish a foundation broad enough 
even for a physical philosophy. It is far wider and more 
fundamental. It is none other than whether matter and spirit, 
including both man and God, are not generally regarded and 
reasoned of as bound under inflexible law. Is it not the sci- 
entific faith of these days, that the actings of everything which 
exists are predetermined by the constitution with which it 
comes into being, and that for this constitution in its elements 
and their intensity, it is dependent on the productive energy 
of the beings that went before? According to this theory, 
science is the knowledge of existence and events in their 
causes and laws. In order that this knowledge may be pos- 
sible and reliable, the causes must be uniform in their act- 
ings, and the laws inflexible in their requirements. Other- 
wise there were no certainty of human knowledge, and no 
principles in science. Spirit may differ from matter in its 
powers, and may obey different laws, but given the powers 
and their laws, and the result is as certain and as necessary in 
the one case asin the other. Hence the confident theories of 
civilization and of the philosophy of history, in which the 
development of the race is accounted for as satisfactorily as 
the development of a flower, and the stages of its progress 
are traced as distinctly to their causes, as the unfolding of the 
bud, or the ripening of the fruit. The same theory is applied 
to explain the phenomena of each individual soul. Its entire 
history, each thought, and feeling, and act, is necessarily the 
consequence of its nature and its circumstances. Sin is im- 
possible. Holiness is scientifically absurd. Personal merit 
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and demerit are unscientific and unphilosophical concep- 
tions. There is no guilt to be repented of—no recovery to be 
sought for. Of course there is no possible occasion for the 
work of Christianity, which presupposes guilt, and has no 
meaning if guilt is not both possible and real. Miracles! 
they are unscientific, they can be admitted by no sane 
man who is illuminated to know that the laws of nature can 
never be broken, and its processes can never be reversed or 
interrupted. God himself is engulphed in this all-absorbing 
vortex of scientific necessity. For God himself must obey 
the laws imposed by his own nature, and his nature is but 
another name for whatever is. The universe is the sole ex- 
pression for the actings of God, and the actings of God in 
each passing instant are evolved from the actings of the mo- 
ment before, and so will it ever be as we look forward into 
the future, and so has it ever been, as we gaze backward into 
the past. It avails little, it avails nothing that we draw a line 
through this dreary waste, and seem to divide the dominion 
of spirit from that of matter. All is alike wrapt in icy fet- 
ters, and that which seems to put on the semblance of joy, 
and love, and goodness, is only the more dreary for its likeness 
to that which it mocks, like the fields, and forests, and flowers 
which the traveler sees wrought in the icy waste, or painted 
on the mirage of the desert. ‘“ Whatever is actual is rational,” 
i. €., must be explicable by scientific law, and “ whatever is 
rational is actual ”—in other words, the forces of the universe 
will have their way. This is the maxim of one, the great 
master of modern thinking, before whose remorseless logic, 
God and man, matter and spirit, is resolved into the perpetual 
evolution of the necessary conception of each, while the con- 
ception and real existence of each is determined by its relation 
to every other. 

Another declares that science has only for its object what- 
ever is positively known, and nothing is positively known 
which is not resolvable into factsexpressed by mathematical re- 
lations—so that all the phenomena of matter and spirit are ex- 
plained by blind forces grinding upon each other at a fixed rate, 
and with a uniform energy. Even this man charms not a few 
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devotees of knowledge, who are so occupied by the wealth of 
facts that he has mastered, and the lucid order in which he 
arrays them, that they fail to see in the theory itself—blank 
atheism grinning through the mask of a defective and poverty- 
stricken metaphysic. 

To all these forms of naturalism should be added another, 
which is clothed with imposing supernatural pretensions, and 
invested with high religious and theological authority. We 
mean the scheme of actual Pantheism, taught under the name 
of High Calvinism. If it is Pantheism to absorb God in 
nature, and to make God himself come to self-consciousness 
for the first time in the spirit of man, it is philosophically and 
as really such to absorb man into God, even by a theory of 
sovereign grace. This is done by those who teach such views 
of God’s government as make sin and the consciousness of 
guilt as really impossible, as those who in terms deny it, who 
hold that sin is not only imputed when there is no law, but 
when there is no personal guilt, and who resolve the adminis- 
tration of electing and redeeming grace into the ultima ratio 
of a sovereigu who reigns, not by the authority of beneficent 
goodness, but by that of creative power. Though the scheme 
is taught in Christian pulpits, and propounded from chairs of 
theology, it is exposed to all the philosophical objections which 
hold against the other schemes of naturalism, and to this in ad- 
dition that it puts a horrid mask on the Christian faith. 

To all these existing forms of naturalism, Dr. Bushell 
opposes his theory of the supernatural, as a system of powers 
or forces, higher in dignity and more important in its ends 
than the entire realm of natural agents with their powers and 
laws. He aims to show that the supernatural is possible in 
theory, and real in fact. This being established, it follows 
that sin is possible and real, and that a miraculous redemption 
is not incredible. To these results tend all the philosophical 
discussions of the book. The real applications of the argument 
are the powerful chapters on the fact of sin, and Jesus himself 
a miracle. 

But how does he demonstrate that the supernatural is both 
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possible and real? He plants himself on the fact that man 
himself is supernatural in a part of his being, i. e. his will; 
that by this he truly originates—that though brought in close 
connection with nature, he is not subject to it but above it— 
bringing to pass effects which the mechanism of nature never 
could have accomplished, and acting upon the lines of cause 
and effect already furnished. He is thus himself a new 
power—a superior force competent to effect results not pro- 
vided for by nature acting alone. This is a fact which no one 
will deny—which, if he should, would be confuted by his 
direct experience. There may then, be other supernatural 
agencies, superior in Ccignity, more comprehensive in their 
reach, and vastly more important in their results. These 
higher agencies, ruled over by the highest of all, constitute a 
supernatural system which is ever acting on this vast universe 
which we call natural, and producing striking effects in the 
interest of this higher system, and for its immeasurably supe- 
rior ends. But this supernatural system and its actings is not 
a ghostly thing, but is to be conceived as ever present and ever 
acting along the chain of natural agencies. 

Here it will be asked on every quarter, Is this all the super- 
natural which he gives us—a supernatural like that of the 
personal will in man? Does he not thereby degrade the super- 
natural to the natural, and instead of lifting the natural up, 
does he not bring the supernatural down—giving us the 
name—the empty shell, but destroying the reality—by cast- 
ing the kernel away? What avails it to contend for inspira- 
tion, if by this is meant that all are inspired, or, to defend the 
supernatural and the miraculous, if all that is intended is, that 
man acts supernaturally and works a miracle every time that 
he raises his arin ? 

We reply, this does not follow necessarily, but everything de- 
pends upon the conception of the higher powers and agencies 
which the author gives us, and to which he leads us upward from 
the lower. To argue from the fact of the lower to the possi- 
bility of the higher, is surely pertinent and effective as a 
method of reasoning, for it silences objections and stifles mis- 
givings. The only question to ask is, what the higher is to 
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which we are conducted. The use of the terms in the sense 
of Coleridge and Bushnell, if they are carefully defined, may 
be open to objection as departing from usage, but it has its 
advantages in arresting the attention to a truth too readily 
overlooked, as well as in fixing and recording the arguments 
which the terms thus employed will be sure to bring to mind. 
We shall consider in its place whether the author’s conception 
of the higher grades of the supernatural is in fact true and satis- 
fying. 

But what of his theory of the supernatural in man ; is even 
that correct? Has he truly stated the fact on which he founds 
these important inductions? Do the phenomena of our own 
experience justify the representations which he makes? Will 
not the very foundation of his theory fail, so that the whole 
superstructure must fall in? In other words, it becomes a seri- 
ous question, which in some quarters will be sharply contested, 
whether Dr. Bushnell’s views of human freedom—called by 
him the supernatural—are tenable. 

Of this question we observe, that the author does not profess 
to give a theory of freedom complete in its details, philosophi- 
cally exact in its language, which is clear from all verbal in- 
consistencies and guarded against every possible objection. 
To do this was not necessary for his purpose; nay, it might 
defeat this purpose, which was to state the fact of freedom in 
a way which would arrest attention, and to assert for it an ele- 
ment supernatural. This he has done in Chapter II, under 
the titles of nature and the supernatural, and with a fuller 
expansion in Chapter III, under the contrast between powers 
and things. In developing his views of freedom, he does in- 
deed bring out its most important relations, and attempt to 
clear his doctrine from its most serious difficulties. He defends 
the fact and forcibly appeals to our experience and observation. 
He discusses its relation to motives or the naturai element in 
the soul and the universe which environs it. He faces the diffi- 
culties which grow out of the divine omnipotence, and gives a 
solution of this much vexed question, which is clear if it is not 
satisfactory. He enters the labyrinthine discussion concerning 
“foreknowledge absolute,” and gives his impression of the real 
clue that would conduct him through, while he does not linger 
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so long as to lose himself and bewilder his readers in its 
“ wandering mazes.” Upon his position in respect to these re- 
lations of freedom, we have no criticisms to offer, for we think 
his views are just in the main, though they are not so complete 
and guarded as for other objects might be desired. 

One important oversight we notice, because it runs through 
the entire treatise and carries with it important consequences, 
both to his philosophy and theology. We refer to his con- 
ception of character, as determined or constituted by the 
actings of the will. These actings he makes to terminate 
directly and exclusively in the domain of nature, and there to 
leave all their influence. Thus the natural in the soul, the 
“ memory, appetite, passion, attention, imagination, associa- 
tion, disposition,” are governed by their own laws in part, and 
in part subjected to the action of the will; and whatever the 
will can do, is manifest in its effects upon these and other 
similar departments of the natural self. 

If its action were normal, it would bind nature to its service 
and find in her concurrent impulses, as well a security against 
a fall, as an inspiration to higher virtue. But if it is sinful, 


_ the will becomes the slave of nature, remaining indestructible 


indeed as an autonomic power, competent to choose, powerful 
to condemn, but not competent to execute so as to realize its 
own ideals. These views run through the volume and are 
ever recurring in the explanations of sin andredemption. Dr. 
Bushnell expressly tells us that “ volitions, taken by them- 
selves, involve no capacity to regenerate, or constitute a char- 
acter. Holy virtue is not an act, or compilation of acts taken 
merely as volitions, but it is a new state or status rather, a 
right disposedness, whence new action may flow.” pp. 239, 
240. Compare pp. 51, 52, 53. . Of this we observe, it is true 
that volitions do not constitute the whole of character, when 
considered apart from what nature has provided in original 
endowments and dispositions—nor do they, irrespective of the 
forming influence which the volitions [the actings of this super- 
natural agent called the will] add to these original gifts of na- 
ture. Itisas near nonsense to speak of the will as constituting 
the whole of a man’s character, as it would be to say that his 
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stomach constitutes his health. But when the question is, what 
is the moral element in his character, or what in character has 
worth or the opposite, incurring praise or blame, we do not 
hesitate to say that it is his will. 

This Dr. Bushnell asserts broadly, boldly, and truly. But 
when he limits the acts of the will to single, transitive efforts 
that pass into the pliant chain of nature, he overlooks the 
fact that there are activities which remain and live on, not by 
their effects upon nature only, but as acts which are springs 0 
living energy to the man himself; that there are states and 
conditions not only of the intellect or of the sensibility, but 
states of the will itself, giving a sublime interest to those great 
decisions by which the act of the moment decides the char- 
acter, and the decision of an hour becomes a living force for 
good and evil, which makes or mars the man, which blesses or 
curses his destiny. The fact is unquestioned in our psychological 
history. It is attested by our experience and observation. It is 
true in other applications than the moral and religious. Had 
Dr. Bushnell not overlooked this fact, he would not have set the 
disposition or character in so sharp a contrast with the voli- 
tion, and seemed to involve himself in a constant inconsistency 
with his main doctrine concerning the will. 

By so doing, he would also have relieved his doctrine of the 
will from grave objections. These objections are, that many, 
nay, the most of our volitions, seem to follow the disposi- 
tion or character with the force of natural law ; that there is 
no moral element in them, except that which this character im- 
parts. If therefore, the character itself is not directly depend- 
ent on the will, these so called acts of will are brought under 
the dominion of nature and obey the law of cause and effect. 
But let it be seen that in those most trivial acts, this volun- 
tary, self-sustained, ever-renewed character, is manifested and 
expressed, and the difficulty vanishes, while justice is done to 
the two elements that seem to conflict—the element of nature 
giving constancy and steadiness to our executive acts, and the 
element of the supernatural which holds us responsible for 
them all, because of the character which they embody and 
express. 
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We come next to the problem of existence as related to the 
fact of evil. A new set of questions here present themselves, 
and new issues are raised. The author begins by stating dis- 
tinctly of the will or powers in the universe, that “nothing in 
the nature of force is applicable to their immediate direction.” 
“ Regarding them as properly first causes,” “ they are not sub- 
ject to any direct control or impulsion of omnipotence.” ‘The 
will, the man himself as a power, is manageable only in a 
moral way; that is, by authority, truth, justice, beauty, that 
which supposes obligation or command. And this again, 
supposes a consenting obedience, and this a power of non-con- 
sent, without which the consent were insignificant, which 
power of non-consent, it will be observed, is a power of devia- 
tion or disobedience, and no one can show beforehand that, 
having such a power, the subject will not sometime use it.” 
(p. 92.) With the question whether sin is to exist, Onmipo- 
tence has nothing to do. It can have no possible relation to 
it, except to create or not to create, the beings who are certain 
when created to sin. This is consistent with the great doctrine 
of his system, that the supernatural in man is supreme. 

He proceeds however, to suggest that “it may, for aught 
that appears, be the very plan itself of God to establish his 
powers in the right, by allowing them an experiment of the 
wrong, in which to school their liberty ; bringing them up 
again out of its bitterness by a delivering process, to shun it 
with an intelligent and forever fixed abhorrence afterward.” 
With these words he introduces an hypothesis that he expands 
at length, to the effect that certainty to fall may be involved in 
the existence of every created “ power,” and that complete 
establishment in good is only to come through the experiment 
of the wrong. He protests that God desires no result of sin— 
that he is in no sense responsible for its occurrence, except so far 
as it grows out of the fact that such powers exist. He does not 
limit this hypothesis to man, but applies it, as he is bound to, 
with all boldness, to every order of created existence. He 
finds the ground for it, not in any proclivity to sin implanted 
or imparted, but simply in the “ conditions privative ” under 
which the innocent but inexperienced must necessarily lie. 
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“ Made organically perfect, set as full in God’s harmony as 
they can be in the mold of their constitution, surrounded by as 
many things as possible to allure them to ways of obedience 
and keep them from the seductions of sin, we shall discover 
still that, given the fact of their begun existence, and their 
trial as persons or powers, they are in a condition privative, 
that involves their certain lapse into evil.” (p. 107.) Philo- 
sophically stated, the positions are two-fold, being created as 
powers it is possible that they should sin ; being powers in a 
condition privative, it is certain that they all will sin. To the 
first there can be no objection, it follows from the conception 
of freedom, ex vi termini, that to misuse it is possible, and so, 
also, it is possible that it may be used aright. Of the second, 
that “ of powers in conditions privative,” it also may be certain 
that some will fall; and it may be certain that others will not 
fall, and why ? because while there is a possibility of non-con- 
sent, there is a possibility of consent. But the “ condition 
privative,” may involve the certainty that none will consent. 
True, and it may not. To say or to think that it must, is to 
pass out of the sphere of “ freedom” into the sphere of neces- 
sity. It is to reason concerning the “ supernatural” as though 
it were “nature.” This is a fatal Zapse in the argument, from 
the high position which “powers” occupy by the dignity of 
their condition into the lower, which pertains to “things.” 
“But you forget the tendency in the privative conditions ?” 
Not in the least; but what is more tothe purpose, we do not 
forget the prerogative of freedom. We set over against the 
allurements to sin the fact that these “ powers” are not only 
gifted with supernatural “ freedom,” but are also “made or- 
ganically perfect, set as full in God’s harmony as they can be,” 
that so far as constitution is concerned, “ apart from any char- 
acter begun in action,” they are “organically ready, with all 
heavenly affinities in play, to break out in a perfect song.” 
We do not forget that Dr. Bushnell expressly deprecates the 
inference, that a connection in the way of “natural conse- 
quence” exists between this privative condition and the 
certain lapse. We cannot however, find any relief in this 
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for the argument which carries him ‘to so confident an 
hypothesis. 

We concede and affirm the fact upon which the argument 
is founded, that to an innocent but untried being, temptation is 
necessary. It is necessary from the fact that he is free— 
necessary, in order that having overcome it by a successful 
resistance, he may be girded with that strength and conscious 
security which comes only from the actual experience of the 
blessings of victory. But though temptation may be neces- 
sary in trial and moral discipline, it does not therefore give the 
necessity of a fall. It is one thing to believe that the secure 
in virtue owe their strength to conflict and trial, and quite 
another that they owe it toa purgatory. Nor do the three 
particulars into which Dr. Bushnell expands this “ condition 
privative,” relieve the argument. 

And first, there is indeed a “necessary defect of knowledge 
and consequent weakness of a free person, or power, con- 
sidered as having just begun to be.” He cannot know 
indeed, the excellence of good and the evil of sin, in their 
fullness of blessing and of cursing, until he has proved them 
by actual experience. That he has in some sense the mate- 
rials by which to anticipate both, we argue from the fact that 
he is under obligation to accept the one and avoid the other. 
Dr. Bushnell, in his theory of moral distinctions, finds no 
such necessity. And yet he argues that the lack of this 
experience, this empirical acquaintance with the sweetly 
bitter fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, is an 
element of weakness so strong as to overcome all the categori- 
cal sacredness of conscience. We honor the sagacity that 
seems to be aware, that on his theory of virtue this is ex- 
alting “the prudential” excessively, more than we praise 
the success with which he escapes from this self-involved 
difficulty, by making curiosity the fatal impulse that casts 
us down. As if curiosity must necessarily, or even certainly, 
be stronger than conscience. 

We acknowledge this necessary defect of knowledge, and 
that it arms temptation with a peculiar energy. We urge 
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only that it is a defect necessary to temptation, and discipline, 
but that it does not bring with it a fatal fall. 

“ But secondly, it is urged that to the training of the soul for 
its establishment in virtue, two economies are essential, the 
first of law, which killeth, whose motives are prudential, 
and whose result is therefore selfishness ; the second, of libe- 
rating grace, whose atmosphere is inspiration, and whose 
victory is perfect freedom. We need not expand this argu- 
ment—were we to do so, we should be forced to prolong our 
own strictures upon it. We dissent from this view not in 
every point, but in those aspects which are material to a sound 
and scriptural theology. We think it is inconsistent with the 
author’s own noble position, “that the man himself as a 
power, is manageable only in a moral way; that is, by au- 
thority, truth, justice, beauty, that which supposes obligation 
or command, and this again, supposes a consenting obedi- 
ence.” p. 92. 

We do not admit for a moment, that the motive from 
authority is prudential or mercenary. We could not so de- 
base our conception of law—nor of Him who is “the Un- 
created Power at the head of his immense family of powers, 
all systematized or sought to be systematized, all perfect in 
good, or else to be perfected under one law, viz: the eternal, 
necessary, immutable law of right—a law which he first of 
all accepts himself, in which his own character of beauty, and 
truth, and even his felicity is based, and which therefore he 
ordains for all, to be the condition of their character as of his 
own.” p. 89. 

Nor do we think that Dr. Bushnell is supported by the analo- 
gies from the Scriptures by which he has manifestly been misled. 
The law which is there described as breeding a servile temper, 
is law acting on a fallen soul which it was impotent to re- 
deem, not law given to an unfallen spirit. That in the soul 
already committed to selfishness and pride, the word of com- 
mand arouses all the devil of opposition, is true; but that it 
tends to this in the spirit unfallen, we do not admit. The law 
in its influence upon the unperverted mind, is “ ordained 
unto,” and therefore fitted to result in “life,” and it is only 
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the man whom it condemns, to whom it is “ found to be unto 
death.” 

The analogies from the progress of discipline, through law 
to liberty in the family and the school, all fail, because they 
are transferred from the subject who is sinful already, to one 
who is as yet innocent. The tendencies of an agent differ 
greatly, according to the subject on which they act. The 
authority which was interpreted as. love, and received as in- 
spiration by the trusting and faithful Abdiel, was bondage and 
a bribe to the proud and self-relying Apollyon. 

The third of these conditions privative, is “the social re- 
lation of powers, and their trial in and throv 4h that relation.” 
Upon this, we offer no remarks. We omit also all notice of 
Dr. Bushnell’s suggestions in respect to angelic beings, both 
good and bad. 

It is a curious fact, that Dr. Bushnell, when pushing another 
argument, completely abandons his theory that a fall is neces- 
sary to all, in order to secure a confirmed virtue. “ Further- 
more, as corruption. or deprivation is propagated, under well 
known laws of physiology, what are we to think but that a 
regenerate life may be also propagated, and that so the 
scripture truth of a sanctification from the womb may some- 
time cease to be a thing remarkable, and become a commonly 
expected fact?” pp. 182, 183. 

The “Fact of Sin” is next discussed with an ability, an 
adaptive skill and a convincing energy, which we cannot too 
ardently admire, nor too extravagantly praise. The chapter 
in which it is found, we regard as one of the ablest in the 
volume, and as sufficient of itself to give to it enduring worth 
and permanent fame. 

The “ Consequences of Sin,” are the subject of the chapter 
which follows, to which succeeds another on “ Anticipative 
Consequences.” The consequences of sin in the soul itself, 
in the body, in society, and in the material universe, are all 
depicted with graphic power, and often with startling energy. 
We have no room for quotations, but cannot refrain from 
transcribing the following: 
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“And exactly this we shall see, if we look in upon its secret chambers and 
watch the motions of sins in the confused ferment they raise—the perceptions 
discolored, the judgments unable to hold their scales steadily because of the 
fierce gusts of passion, the thoughts huddling by in crowds of wild suggestion, the 
imagination haunted by ugly and disfigured shapes, the appetites contesting with 
reason, the senses victorious over faith, anger blowing the overheated fires of 
malice, low jealousies sulking in dark angles of the soul, and envies, baser still, 
hiding under the skin of its green-mantled pools—all the powers that should be 
strong in harmony, loosened from each other, and brewing a hopeless and helpless 
confusion ; the conscience meantime thundering wrathfully above and shooting 
down hot bolts of judgment, and the pallid fears hurrying wildly about with 
their brimstone torches—these are the motions of sins, the Tartarean landscape of 
the soul and its disorders, when self-government is gone and the constituent 
integrity is dissolved.” pp. 172, 173. 


So far as the argument in this chapter is concerned, we 
have only to suggest that it is somewhat over-stated, in that 
these disorders are not so entirely or exclusively to be traced to 
the originating force of the supernatural acting upon nature, 
as would appear at first view, or as we are eager to admit, 
after being appalled by the pictures of horror which he 
gathers about us, and borne swiftly on the rapid torrent of his 
powerful eloquence. 

He says truly, that the possibility of mental disturbance, 
of bodily disease, and all kinds of misdirected action, are pro- 
vided for within the ample range of nature’s laws, and so 
far these results are natural, but compared with the bitter 
results of which we frame an ideal, they are unnatural. Some 
of these are directly the result of man’s own sin. Others are 
armed thereby with increased energy. Many however, fall 
alike to the evil and the good, and cannot be even indirectly 
ascribed to the new force of evil which has been brought into 
being by the will. 

In one aspect these disorders are penal. In an argument 
ad hominem, to one who contefds that sin is but one of the 
graver notes in the diapason of nature’s harmonies, and that 
in her song are no discords, it is lawful to assume that they 
are penal, and to use this assumption in the argument. But to 
one who asks why and to what end are these disorders which 
seem to defeat all the ends of nature, it were more satisfying to 
answer, that the most of them are designed to recover and 
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redeem. We wrong nature, we defeat her better ends. She 
reacts upon us with sorrow in body and soul, as well as with 
manifold evils in society; but it is that she may save us from 
ourselves. In the dark aspects with which nature frowns 
upon us, she is reminding us of the evil of sin. Even death 
itself, though it holds us all our life-time in bondage, ever 
stands over us as a stern monitor, and impresses us with salu- 
tary lessons. It is not to punish, but to redeem, that we are 
doomed to live in a world so out of joint. 

One striking illustration of this is seen in this, that fearful 
as are the disorders to which we subject nature within and 
without us, we cannot drtve them beyond a certain limit, 
before they re-act and are forced to their own cure. Thus 
intemperance forces to abstinence, violence to law, the deso- 
lations of war to the necessity of peace. The healing tenden- 
cies of nature are worthily and fully noticed by Dr. Bushnell, 
but he has not so distinctly recognized that many of these 
so called penal disorders are in fact redeeming forces. We 
need not so much to be redeemed from this unnature, as by 
these unnatural pains and sorrows to be redeemed from 
ourselves. 

This leads us further to observe that the worst consequence 
of sin, that from which it is hardest to redeem man, is not 
emphasized by Dr. Bushnell as we could desire. We refer to 
that self-perpetuated, voluntary perverseness to which man 
cleaves, and which all the motives of habit, consistency, and 
pride, urge him never to relinquish. Sin is too much, with Dr. 
Bushnell, a bondage to nature, wrought by man himself in- 
deed, but when contracted, requiring for deliverance another 
supernatural force. Itissuch a bondage indeed, but the sad- 
dest and the most hopeless feature is, that it involves also a 
bondage to a perverse and determined will. This is the proper 
bondage of a supernatural power, and that he be brought 
to renounce this, requires the intervention of the higher super- 
natural in all the variety of its resources. 

In other words, his philosophy of sin is one-sided and 
ill-balanced. He does not view sin so much from the side of 
the supernatural, as from that of the natural. He illustrates 
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in his own case, the influence of those very naturalistic 
tendencies which it is the design of his book to oppose and 
turn aside. 

This will appear somewhat more strikingly in his theory of 
the remedy for these disorders. We pass over the chapter on 
the anticipative consequences of sin, with its striking truths 
and its manifold over-drawn analogies, and come in Chapter 
VII, to “ No remedy in development, or self-reformation.” 
Under this title two rival gospels are treated of, the gospel of de- 
velopment, or the natural progress of the race, and the gospel of 
restoration by a self-cultivated or self-originated virtue, dispens- 
ing with all supernatural aids. In the treatment of the first, we 
find little to amend, in that of the second we agree entirely 
with the author’s meaning, but think the language not entirely 
consistent with his leading position concerning the autonomy 
of the will. But this grows out of the oversight already 
noticed, in respect to the state of the will as the most im- 
portant result of an evil choice, and to the willfulness with 
which this is adhered to, when once it is made. Self-recovery 
and self-development are eminently hopeless, because of this 
willfulness, and to overcome it, even when all the forces of 
religious truth are brought into requisition, is the reason of 
all others why supernatural interference is required. We do 
not deny that it must also interpose to restore the natural dis- 
order which the will has occasioned, but still to bring the influ- 
ence upon man which shall lead him to avail himself of these 
supernatural appliances, is its final and most glorious achieve- 
ment. 

But we pass to Chapter [X, which opens to us the question 
which has been so much vexed in these last days, viz, whether 
the Supernatural in its highest sense, is compatible with Na- 
ture, and is subject to fixed laws. In other words, is not the 
belief in the miraculous, an offense against our faith in that 
order of the universe which is both the first axiom and the 
Jimnal demonstration of all science? To this question, several 
classes of men have but one reply, viz, the belief in the mi- 
raculous is unscientific and absurd. The Pantheist* makes it, 





* Strauss takes this position, for to him nature is God, and God is nature. The 
difference that he makes between the immediate action of God and his mediate 
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who carries his notion of vigorous law with its necessitating 
force so far, as to subject to it either the being, or the actings 
of God himself. Poetico-philosophico-pantheists, like Emer- 
son, and those who affect his dialect, and are infected by his 
conceptions, dothe same. Physical philosophers of all classes, 
who are occupied exclusively with the inflexible and compre- 
hensive power of the laws of nature, and little accustomed to 
recognize the ends of nature as superior to her laws, take the 
same position. So do all those social and political philoso- 
phers, who, for the sake of making history a science, sacrifice 
to the Moloch of law all that gives history its dignity, i. e., the 
freedom and responsibility of man. With them go Epicureans 
of all classes, aspiring dilettanti in literature, men who live in 
club houses, and criticize art, and study society, but have no 
earnest purpose in life, who will scarcely condescend to love, 
much less to religion.* 

With all these classes however, the belief in law, whether it is 
a principle or a prejudice, is a fact, and needs to be satisfied. 
Their objections to any supernatural interposition are two-fold, 
according to Dr. Bushnell. First, that such interference is in- 
compatible with the order of nature. Secondly, that this 
agency is dispensed without law, and contrary to reason. In 
opposition to the first, he undertakes to show that such agency 
is compatible with nature, and that even miracles do not imply 
any removal, or suspension of her laws. God’s acting upon 
nature may as truly be his acting upon the lines of nature, as 
is the action of man, when he gives new directions, and makes 
new combinations, by the supernatural force of his will. Only 
the directions and combinations which God originates, may be 
infinitely more varied than those at the behest of man. 





action, to which Dr. Bushnell refers, and against which he argues, is to be interpre- 
ted in accordance with the logical pantheism of the Hegelian school, which ex- 
cludes, when rigidly applied, the possibility of freedom, of sin, of the miraculous, 
and of a personal or supernatural God. There is no arguing with such men, ex- 
cept against their philosophical scheme. 

* Still another class of men, like Parker, who believe in God, and to a certain 
extent in sin, being too sturdy and earnest in their nature to disown a personal God, 
too fond of personal independence to be willing tobe engulfed in the pantheistic 
vortex, and too sensitively alive to real life, to be ignorant that sin is.a fact—admit 
the possibility of miracles, but deny their reality. 
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We submit that in thus limiting the supernatural actings of 
God, he departs from his own principle, which is to exalt the 
supernatural. Who is the truly supernatural in this case, but 
the originator of nature, with all her uniformities and laws? 
Not only has he called them into being by his creating fiat, 
but by his preserving word he holds them in being every in- 
stant, renewing the currents of life, and renewing also the chan- 
nels of life in which they are to run. Shall we say that he 
cannot suspend or reverse these laws? That were to limit the 
range and sphere of his supernatural power. It were to yield 
a claim to nature which she has no right to assert. Will he? 
Does he? These are other questions, but that he can, who 
that believes in the supernatural will venture to deny ? 

This admission is not supported by the illustrations to which 
he appeals. 

“That nature is in fact submitted to his action, as to ours, in the manner sup- 
posed, is evident from the report of science itself. For when the geologists show 
that new races of animal and vegetable life have taken a beginning, at successive 
points in the history of the creation, that whole realms of living creatures disap- 
pear again and again, to be succeeded by others fresh from the hand of God, what 
does it signify, but that the atoms and elemental forces of nature are so related to 
God, that they do, by their own laws, submit themselves to his will flowing into 
new combinations, and composing thus new germs of life?” pp. 254, 255. 

Surely Dr. Bushnell cannot have reflected upon the import 
of his words, when for these phenomena he denies creative 
origination, and contends that it is only by laws and forces al- 
ready in being, that “new germs of life were composed.” In 
taking this position he seems to us to abandon all that he has 
asserted, and to throw himself, with all his artillery, into the 
camp of the naturalists. 

Again, it is inconsistent with all his reasoning concerning the 
uses of nature, as not of itself created for any final end, but only 
to serve the ends and uses of the supernatural. We would that 
we could transfer to our pages the eloquent paragraphs in 
which he asserts for the latter her true position in the universe 
of God. They are only marred by the assertion that nature 
must be a constant quantity, else we could not trust her, nor 
learn to control her, a remark which is neutralized and swal- 
lowed up by the force of the very argument in which it occurs. 
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For the ordinary ends of the supernatural, nature must indeed 
be constant, but for its extraordinary ends, her constancy must 
give way to a superior power. We say ‘‘if these ends require 
it.” It will not settle the question to say, “if nature were to 
be violated and tossed about by capricious overturnings of her 
laws, there would be an end of all confidence and exact intel- 
ligence.” This is true. Where confidence and exact intelli- 
gence would be infringed, there are no overturnings, but when 
higher ends than these come in, the “overturnings,” if it be 
right to call them such, are at least not “ capricious.” 

But all that we would say is fully expanded and forcibly 
presented by Dr. Bushnell himself, under his second head, in 
which he shows that the supernatural agency of God is itself 
subject to law and system. Indeed his exposition of this posi- 
tion, quite supersedes and refutes those to which we have 
excepted, and gives the true ground of defending the sn- 
pernatural against objections of every kind. It is here that 
he plants his foot etrongly on the principles furnished by the 
grand truth of his book, that nature does not constitute the 
whole of the system of God—nor is she even codrdinate in 
rank and authority with the supernatural, but that the ends of 
the last give law to the first. These only furnish the true 
principles by which the order of each part, and of both together, 
can be and is regulated, and by which alone it ought to be in- 
terpreted. In unfolding this view for the object before him, he 
brings out the fact that neither natural nor moral law exhaust 
our conception of the laws that are possible, but that there is 
a third law which is higher than both, and that is “the law of 
one’s end, or the law which one’s reason imposes in the way 
of attaining his end.” Whenever the ends of God impose the 
necessity that supernatural agency should step in, it is accord- 
ing to system and rational order that it should—that system 
and rational order by which the supernatural subjects nature 
to its purposes. Inasmuch as God is a rational being, he acts in 
all such cases acccording to system. Inasmuch as his forecast 
is perfect, he has framed his plan of working so as to include 
such interpositions. Now we contend, that even if such inter- 
vention amounts to a suspension of the laws of nature, (mean- 
ing thereby lower or physical nature,) there is no real disorder 
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but in this very suspension a more striking example of order 
itself—the order which requires that appropriate means should 
be used to accomplish the highest of all ends. To assume that 
in doing this, it may not be necessary that these laws should be 
suspended, or that “ Nature is seen to be subjected to his con- 
stant agency by its laws themselves, which laws he has never 
to suspend but only to employ, having the great realm of na- 
ture flexible as a hand,” is to assert more than we know, and to 
fall back into those ways of thinking and speaking which 
should have been exorcised once and forever. But it will be 
still urged, that we must believe that even in these super- 
natural workings, God only avails himself of one or more of an 
unsearched variety of hidden laws which he only can command. 
We reply, that whether he does or not, will depend entirely upon 
the ends which he proposes to accomplish. If he desires to 
break in upon the view of an atheistic universe. by creating a 
new world, it may be needful to do it in other methods than 
by subjecting one set of laws to another, in the way that the 
vital forces overcome and manipulate the chemical, and the 
chemical the mechanical, because his very object—“ the rule 
of universal application in all such cases ”—may require some- 
thing more. 

So too, if he brings a dead man to life by the word “ Laz- 
arus come forth,” the end which “in this case is the law to 
God’s working,” may require that the work of nature in de- 
composition should be arrested, i. e., suspended, and a force 
unknown to nature come in and recompose those disintegrated 
particles under the workings of a new vital energy. Any other 
interference than this, may fail to attain the end—which is to 
startle and surprise, as well as to demonstrate the power of the 
Almighty to those who cry out, “ This is the finger of God.” 

We have lingered so long upon this point, and have ex- 
pressed our views so fully, that we scarcely need notice the 
chapter formally devoted to the miracles wrought by Christ. 
We assent to the definition of a miracle given by the author, 
except that it is not theologically complete. So far as it goes 
it involves noerror. Upon some of the negatives affirmed, we 
will make a passing remark. He says truly, (1,) that a miracle 
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is not a wonderful event developed under the laws of nature, 
and, (2,) that a miracle is no event that transpires singly or 
apart from system. He asserts, (3,) that “a miracle is no con- 
tradiction of our experience, and is only an event that exceeds 
the reach of our experience.” This seems to be a verbal criti- 
cism. In the sense intended by Hume, it is a contradiction of 
our experience, i. e., our experience of merely natural phe- 
nomena. 

This makes ita miracle. Our error is, that we exalt our 
uncontradicted experience in this inferior realm, into a law for 
the realm which is higher, and refuse thus to make our belief 
of what is possible in the future, hold in check our uncontradict- 
ed experience of the past. As a rule of judgment, Hume’s cri- 
terion was correct, and applies to all those cases in which super- 
natural interference is not justified to our reason, by an oc- 
casion or end that accounts for its occurrence. But Dr. B. 
observes, (4,) that “a miracle is no suspension, or violation of 
the laws of nature.” Upon this point we need add little to what 
has been said. We have contended that there is properly a 
suspension of these laws, and not a mere subordination of them 
to the flexible hand of the All-powerful, and the more sagacious 
mind of the All-knowing. That this suspension of these 
laws involves no disturbance of the harmonious workings of 
nature, nor any violation of her peace, we need not argue. It 
is not a suspension of the law, as a law, but asuspension of the 
application of it to a single case, in which very case the maxim 
holds good, exceptio probat regulam. The law itself is not abro- 
gated, nor is a general license granted to awaken our distrust, 
but the supernatural power that holds the law in its hand stays it 
in its operation. We do not say that this is true of all the mira- 
cles recorded in the scriptures, for the conception andthe word 
are not philosophically and precisely applied, but we do as- 
sert, that on the grounds furnished by Dr. Bushnell himself, 
there is no philosophical objection against their possibility.* 





* Thus writes Dr. Rothe, one of the most distinguished of living theologians: 
“Here must I face the question, how I dispose of the grave difficulties which 
seem to be involved in the very conception of a miracle. In respect to this 
question I find myself somewhat embarrassed, Not however, by the solution of 
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We do not, because we cannot, give the forcible and elo- 
quent argument that is presented on the question of fact, “ did 
Christ work miracles?” It is an argument which cannot be 
described. To be appreciated, it must be read, and being read, 
especially in the connection in which it occurs, it must leave 
a strong impression, if not a firm conviction, on every truth- 
loving mind. 

In answering the objections against miracles, Dr. Bushnell 
encounters the following: “ If miracles are credible in the age 
of the New Testament, they must be now and always credible.” 
He thus rejoins: “To this we answer, that they are now al- 
ways credible. But it does not follow that they now and al- 
ways are fact. That must depend upon historic evidence.’’ 
This answer he follows by several considerations which on the 
whole are wise and just. 

We are surprised that he did not leave the subject here, but 
that as by an after-thought he added Chapter XIV, entitled 
“ Miracles and Spiritual Gifts not discontinued.” In this, with 
confessed misgivings and with some very pungent remarks 
against the perversion to which the fact and the faith in it 
would expose the church, he contends that miracles have oc- 
curred in all ages, and recites not afew ancient and modern in- 

tances. We contend as earnestly as Dr. Bushnell that mira- 
cles in these days are credible, i. e., possible; rather, the fact 
that they can occur is credible. There is no hindrance to the 
divine power in this matter. Neither the theories of science, 
nor the associations of the unbelieving, nor the contempt of the 
profane, have straitened the divine resources, nor interposed 
any medium between God and nature, so that he cannot at any 








the difficulties, but because I do not see that any difficulties exist. I will in all 
simplicity out with my honest confession, that to this hour I have never been able 
to make it clear to myself how my rational nature could possibly take offense 
at the conception of a miracle. It may arise from this, that I am so thoroughly a 
theist in my nature, that I never could find in myself the least trace of deistic or 
pantheistic feelings. In part it may arise from the fact, that as a matter of prin- 
ciple I have ever held these two questions distinctly apart, the simply abstract in- 
quiry, whether a miracle in itself is rationally conceivable, and the concrete, 
whether, in a given case, a reported miracle, even ifit be in the Bible, is to be re- 
ceived as having occurred in fact.” Studien und Kritiken. 1858. pp. 24, 25. 
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moment manifest his presence by flashing along her circuits, or 
by breaking her connections. But the fact that a miracle does 
occur is only credible when it is proved by decisive or sufficient 
evidence. Miracles are shown to be possible for another rea- 
son; God may as truly bend or break the course of nature in 
spiritual or invisible acts as by miracles proper. He may answer 
prayer by healing the sick, or by reclaiming thesoul, or in other 
ways interpose in extra-natural acts of divine agency ; fur in 
human inspiration, support, or sympathy, there may be as real 
a departure from the strictly natural, as though a miracle 
were indisputably manifest to the mind through the senses. But 
when it is asserted that miracles proper do occur, meaning 
thereby “a sign to the senses” of superhuman power, we 
question the fact, because we distrust the evidence. In those 
acts of which we speak as of answers to prayer, of comfort, 
&c., there may be an exertion of supernatural power, but 
“there is no sign to the senses,” or to consciousness. 

But why do you distrust the evidence? Because in all these 
cases there is no decisive proof, we may say, no proof at all, in 
support of the essential fact to be proved, i. e., that “ there is 
a sign to the senses.” The event may be very wonderful, 
the individual or his friend may be satisfied that in its occur- 
rence there is the “ great power of God,” but there is no cir- 
cumstance that decides that they may not be deceived. No 
man can say that the best attested facts, as the story of Mr. 
Yount of California, may not have been brought to pass by 
some extraordinary conduct of the laws of nature. The very 
difference between these striking occurrences and miracles 
proper, is stated by Dr. Bushnell himself, and this enabies us to 
draw a broad and distinct line between these events and those 
wonders recorded in the scriptures, which deserve, in the high- 
est sense of the term, to be called miracles. 

Again, it is to be remembered, that in the most of these ca- 
ses of recovery from bodily infirmity, the subjective force of a 
strong faith in God, of itself gives intensity to the vital ener- 
gies that would otherwise falter and fail in the struggle be- 
tween life and death—that the imagination may be excited to 
see a “ miracle,” when God only works a “ wonder ”—and that 
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this very persuasion in tura gives new confidence to faith and 

new energy to action, and that the faith in, and imagination of, 

the miraculous, thus excited, are potent natural forces, which 
are acknowledged in common speech, to work miracles of heal- 
ing and of heroism. That God’s hand may be in such events 
we do not deny,—and that God at such times brings into play 
more than is usual of the common agencies of nature, and viv- 
ifies them with an intense energy, we will not dispute, but that 
God works a miracle, is, to say the least, “ not proven.” 

We urge also, that miracles are not likely to occur, because 
they are not required. We apply the criterion already con- 
sidered, that miracles are to be expected when an occasion 
requires them, or when the ends of the supernatural require 
an invasion of the accustomed order. To this it will be sug- 
gested, that it is presumptuous for man to judge, and hard to 
prove that such occasions do not exist. We reply, it is no more 
presumptuous than it is for man to judge that they do. When 
Dr. Bushnell or others urge that such occasions do arise from 
time to time in the history of the church, that she may be 
aroused from her atheistic doubt and sloth, we reply, that these 
circumstances are not to be compared with those which attend- 
ed the advent of Jesus, and the first setting up of his king- 
dom. To say or to think this, is to forget the fearful odds 
against which that kingdom contended—the savage tenacity 
with which all the powers of earth and hell held fast to their 
strong-holds, and the fanatic rage with which they sallied forth 
toswallow up the “ little flock ” that contended against such fear- 
ful foes. Nay, it is to forget the person of Jesus himself, and 
the splendid argument in which Dr. Bushnell conducts us to 
the conclusion, that miracles of sense were fitly to be looked 
for in connection with a being so wonderful. 

There is now no necessity so stringent as in those early times, 
nor is there a personage so wonderful. The history of Chris- 
tianity is itself more wonderful to the right-minded inquirer, 
than the raising of Lazarus from the dead, and the power of a 
consistent and fervent Christian life a mightier agency for the 
propagation of the gospel, than the tongues of fire on the day 
of Pentecost. If the church betrays her trust, or a generation 
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relapses into atheistic or scoffing unbelief, God can awaken 
both by judgments, such as those which he poured over Europe 
in floods of fire, in the days of Napoleon. We do not then ex- 
pect miracles, because we know that we do not need them, in- 
asmuch as we are untrue to those wonders of grace and comfort 
which God gives to those who believe. It is by the conviction 
of these truths that we justify and explain the sentiment of 
the Christian church, which is so decided and so strong against 
their recurrence. 

Another reason why we do not and ought not to expect the 
return of these supernatural gifts is, that if given often they 
would lose their power, and would be abused to the service of 
gossiping and vanity. The sweetest things are most easily 
soured, the best things are the soonest corrupted, and the most 
sacred things are the most readily profaned to common and 
perverted uses. As Dr. Bushnell phrases it, miracles and gifts 
tend to issue into “a wild Corinthianism.” Even the wonders 
which we do behold, we can scarcely bear with a reverential 
composure. Our wonders of healing and of grace given in 
answer to prayer, are retailed with a gossiping vulgarity. Our 
revivals evaporate in story telling and censoriousness, are dis- 
tracted by sectarian acrimony, or become the disgust of the 
right-minded, through the clap-trap with which their managers 
dishonor them, and what could we do with miracles if we had 
them? The wonders which the church beholds, either pall upon 
her sense, or turn her sobriety into giddiness. Then the faith- 
fuland worshiping who believe in God’s ever active grace, find 
his ordinary ways full of wonder, and see occasions for no 
workings more extraordinary than those which they witness 
day by day. The men of other days, who needed miracles to 
arouse their besotted senses, could bear them when they came, 
but stimulants so potent as these would be sure to disturb our 
more sensitive natures. It is true that our faith may be very 
weak in these days. We are sure that our heads are not 
over strong. 

For these reasons we do not find reason to expect miracles. 
For the same reason we are cautious and distrustful when they 
are reported to occur, by very honest and credible men. 
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There was as much wisdom as wit in the answer of Coleridge 
to a lady who asked him, “ Do you believe in ghosts?” “ No 
madam, I have seen too many myself!” These events or oc- 
currences that are put forth as undoubted miracles, do not come 
up to the criterion. They are not signs to the senses. Some 
of them are wonderful. Nota few are as surprising and inter- 
esting—nay, we think more so—as if they were the manifest 
workings of a supernatural power. They are workings of the 
same power that works miracles whenever miracles are wanted. 
Some of them are to be accounted for by natural agencies. 
Others, and not a few, areslightly altered in the recital. Oth- 
ers are more than slightly intensified in the coloring. Others 
we may not beable to explain. But as we have had no oppor- 
tunity to discriminate and judge, we are content not to furnish 
a solution. Only we are quite certain that we are not bound 
to declare them undoubted miracles. 

Meanwhile if miracles are wrought or shall be wrought in 
these times, we stand ready to believe them, when they are 
proven—but not before. 

We honor the earnestness and frankness with which Dr. 
Bushnell has declared his convictions on this subject. We ac- 
cept the suggestions of wisdom with which he has qualified 
them, but would rather pray for faith to do justice to the 
wonders which we see, than ask for others which might shock 
us by their novelty or inflate us with religious vanity. 

At the same time, we would rather believe with Dr. Bush- 
nell, than scorn with Voltaire, or serenely but coldly smile 
with Emerson. We would sooner bow and tremble before a 
manifested God at the elevation of the Host, than, with the 
Pantheist, own no God, but the actual universe, or its impal- 
pable conception with its abstract relations. We would sooner 
hear and believe in the modern gift of tongues than be mar- 
shaled through the proprieties of a fashionable congregation. 
Nay, we would soooner shout in a camp-meeting, than freeze 
in a rationalistic chapel. 

We have omitted all notice of three chapters of this book; 
the tenth, twelfth, and thirteenth. The tenth is by far the ablest 
and the most interesting in the volume. The delineation of 
the character of Jesus is, in our view, the finest upon its theme 
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in English literature. To have written this chapter in the cir- 
cumstances and for the object for which it was done, is honor 
enough for asingle life. It is skillful, just, eloquent, and warm, 
with ardent reverence for its wondrous theme. That Dr. 
Bushnell has witnessed a confession so good of his faith in 
Jesus, before those who are so ready to dishonor his claims, and 
in words and thoughts so worthy of his theme, will be the 
brightest crown of his glory, when he shall see Him as he is, 
and which, we doubt not, he will be ready to cast before the 
throne of Him when He shall be “admired of all them that 
believe. We trust it will lead many of the ingenuous and 
thoughtful youth of this generation to renounce their bewilder- 
ment and fantastic distrust, and to make the same open-hearted 
confessiun, to be followed by a life animated and sustained by 
a living faith in the Son of God. 

The twelfth chapter is a skillful development of the system 
of Christian faith from Christ as its center and starting-point, 
which with some want of clearness and fullness in its theory 
of justification by his death will be owned to be a scriptural 
and living presentation of Christian truth. The thirteenth 
gives us the elements of the philosophy of history, in which 
Christ takes his lawful place, as the beginning and object of 
all the purposes of God. 

The last chapter gathers and applies the results of the dis- 
cussions to various uses of truth and the life, in which the defects 
and excellencies of the entire argument of course reappear. 

Most of these defects may be comprehended in the single 
statement, that the author has deferred too much to the Nature 
from which he has sought to escape. He has not always, in 
our view, sufficiently honored the supernatural, but has low- 
ered it too nearly to the conception of the natural. The roots 
and principle of character he has found too much in the na- 
ture of the soul, and too little in the will. The nature and the 
evil of the sin are too exclusively limited to the evil which 
the will has wrought in nature, and not preéminently in the 
evil will. The supernatural is needed for redemption, chiefly 
to bring a power «above nature to heal her disease, rather than 
to subdue and constrain the perverse and unbending man- 
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The miraculous is confined and imprisoned within the limits 
of nature, in too subservient an homage to those laws whose 
supremacy is elsewhere so nobly subjected to the creative spirit 
and his superior ends. 

But though the book bristled as thickly as a porcupine 
with defects like these, or with greater heresies, we should 
not hesitate to pronounce it a magnificent book. It so 
nobly redeems the free spirit from the shackles to which it has 
been subjected by prevailing assumptions, it so heroically ex- 
alts the soul above its bodily investiture, and the unseen Spirit 
above the garment of nature which He wears, though that 
garment be the glorious light; itso heroically addresses itself 
to exorcise the spell that has bewildered and misled so many 
of the noblest minds of this generation ; it furnishes such am- 
ple materials for a successful argument for the miraculous ; it 
has so skillfully and powerfully demonstrated the fact of sin, 
so impressively illustrated its helplessness and degradation, 
and above all, it has so demonstratively and so cordially vin- 
dicated the claims of Him who “ came unto his own and his 
own received him not,” that we do not hesitate to commend it 
as a truly Christian book, and a book preéminently adapted 
to the times in which we live. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


THEOLOGY. 


We place at the head of our notices of recent theological works, the 
title of two elegantly printed volumes, sent us by Messrs. D. Appleton 
& Co.—* The Emancipation of Faith,”* by the late Henry Edward 
Schedel, M. D., Laureate of the Hospitais of Paris. He was a man 
of extraordinary genius and energy, who turned aside from the labors 
and studies of his own profession to investigate the fundamental ques- 
tions of Theology. He perished alone, by one of the saddest of ca- 
tastrophes, on Mt. Pilatte, near Lucerne, July 25, 1856. His remains 
were discovered and buried by his friends, and the manuscript of these 
volumes was left to be edited and published in this country by a sur- 
viving brother. 

The emancipation of Faith for which he writes, is its deliverance 
from the reasonings and conclusions of Theology. He contends for an 
original Revelation of God's existence and attributes, by Moses, and for 
the obligation to Faith which such a revelation involves and imposes on 
man. This Revelation was renewed in Christ, who is the Divine Word, 
God revealed. All else is Theology or human science derived from these 
original and only reliable communications of truth, and in part mistaken 
and perverted. Even the reasonings and conceptions of the Scriptures 
themselves are, except the revelations named, human and not the words 
of God to man. 

It is a fundamental doctrine with him that these Truths cannot be 
developed nor reached by human Reason—that they can be known only 
as they are revealed from God or are transmitted by tradition. To 
sustain these two positions, he has submitted all’ religions to a careful 
induction, and also studied with close attention and laborious reading, 
the principal speculative systems of philosophy, both ancient and mod- 
ern. His reading must have been prodigious. To all appearance it 
was prosecuted with unsparing industry, and the results are given with 





* The Emancipation of Faith. By the late Henry Epwarp Scuepet, M. D., 
Laureate of the Hospitals of Paris, author of ‘‘ A Treatise on the Diseases of tho 
Skin,” “A Clinical Examiner of Hydropathy,” &c., &c. Edited by George 
Schedel. 2 Vols. 8vo. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1858. 
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great clearness and skill. As a resumé of the history of philosophy, 
touching the point in question, the book may be consulted with great 
advantage, and will be valued by those who know how to use it. We 
dissent from the conclusions of the writer, but can easily understand 
how he may have been led to adopt them by the painful experience and 
observation of the mischief which church systems and theological 
dogmatism have wrought to the simple gospel. We cannot but hope 
that the work will be useful, not in emancipating Faith from all the 
obligations from which the author would deliver it, but in adjusting the 
limits of Faith and Theology with greater exactness, so that Faith and 
Science may both have their rights. 

The spirit of the author seems to have been truth-loving and Chris- 
tian, and we add our tribute of sympathy that so gifted a genius should 
have been so strangely taken from life. 


We have received from Messrs. Carlton & Porter, Professor Bledsoe’s 
“ Theodicy ;* or Vindication of the Divine Glory, as manifested in the 
Constitution and Government of the Morai World.” The author is one 
of the ablest thinkers and writers on philosophical subjects, which our 
country can show. With no pretension of manner or style, he 
coolly surveys the writer whom he would criticise or the system he 
would examine, seizes upon the strong or weak points of the argument, 
discusses fairly, intelligibly, and with exhausting completeness, and sets 
forth his views in intelligible and agreeable English. 

The work before us is the most important which he has as yet at- 
tempted, and the execution of it brings honor to him and to our 
country. 

The introduction treats of the failure of previous attempts to con- 
struct a Theodicy, and argues that these furnish no reason why others 
should not renew the attempt with hope of success. 

Part I, ison the theme: The Existence of Moral Evil, or sin consistent 
with the holiness of God. The scheme of necessity is considered at 
great length and in all its aspects and relations. The views of the 
leading writers, English, American, and French, are given with great 
minuteness. Calvin, Edwards, Spinoza, are analyzed most thoroughly, 





* A Theodicy ; or Vindication of the Divine Glory, as manifested in the Con- 
stitution and Government of the Moral World. By Atsert Taytor BieEpsor, 
LL. D., Professor of Mathematics in the University of Virginia. Seventh Edition. 
8vo. New York: Carlton & Porter. 
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and with a candid and truth-loving spirit. The Augustinian and Pela- 
gian schemes are both stated and criticised. 

Part II, is entitled: The Existence of Natural Evil, or suffering con- 
sistent with the goodness of God. 

This is expanded, and includes the consideration of the various theo- 
ries of the atonement and of retribution. 

The conclusion presents a summary view of the principles and ad- 
vantages of the system defended. We are not prepared to criticise at 
length the principles and positions of the author. We might dissent 
from some of his judgments of Calvin and Edwards. We can, however, 
safely commend this work, as a whole, as carefully and clearly consid- 
ered and in general a just vindication of the divine goodness. It is 
the first formal Theodicy that has been attempted since the days of Leib- 
nitz. It might admit of a clearer and more scriptural doctrine of grace. 
We commend the work to all who shall be excited by the briefer 
discussion of these subjects by Dr. Bushnell, to the perusal of the more 
exact and careful investigations of this volume. 


Messrs. Phillips, Sampson & Co. have published “Thoughts on the 
Life and Character of Jesus of Nazareth,” by Rev. W. H. Furness.* 
This subject is not a new one for the author. In 1836 he published 
“ Remarks on the Four Gospels,” which two years afterwards was pub- 
lished in an expanded form, in “ Jesus and his Biographers.” In 1850, 
he published “A History of Jesus,” which went to a second edition in 
1853. Now in 1859, he gives us his “ Thoughts,” &e. 

In all these volumes he teaches substantially the same views. Wedo 
not wonder that he is not content with them, and seeks to give new ex- 
pression to them, in order that he may find in language some prop or stay 
to his unsatisfied mind. 

He does not write for orthodox believers, and expects to disappoint 
and offend them, but for those who have rejected such views of Jesus 
and know not what to believe. For himself, he avows, as the result of 
his studies in preparing for the ministry at Cambridge, “a very satisfac- 
tory conviction of the substantial truths of the New Testament history.” 
As the result of subsequent studies, he thinks he has separated the truth 
from fable in this history, and “ at the kazard of seeming arrogant, avows 





* Thoughts on the Life and Character of Jesus of Nazareth. By W H. Fur- 
xEss, Minister of the First Congregational Unitarian Church in Philadelphia. 
16mo. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1859. 
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his conviction that he has caught, through the thick mists of superstition 
that have been gathering round Jesus for long ages, a glimpse of his ac- 
tual person.” His design is to “reinstate him in nature, fully. I would 
show that, while he is new, original, in some most important respects 
unprecedented, he is a thoroughly natural human being, in nothing at 
variance with nature, but always, and in all respects, even in regard to 
those great gifts which are peculiar to him, subject to‘ the law of her con- 
sistency.” “ As I look upon Christ, he comes, not in violation, but in 
the order of nature ; not to suspend her laws, but to observe them; not 
to interrupt, but to reveal the harmony of things.” “ And in the light 
of his presence, the universe is no longer a complication of blind me- 
chanical forces, but slowly, grandly, the diorama changes, and there rises 
all around us a majestic sanctuary, not made with hands, wherein angels 
are ceaselessly ascending and descending in beneficent ministries, and glad 
tidings of love and hope sound evermore.” 

“The miracles of Jesus being regarded, not as fables, but as actual 
occurrences, the question arises: How were they wrought? By what 
means did he produce these astonishing effects ?” 

“T answer, not by a power breaking throuzh or suspending the laws 
of nature, but by means of a natural gift. believe, then, that the won- 
der-working power in Jesus was a natural gift, like the genius of Shakes- 
peare, or the extraordinary faculty of arithmetical calculation, occasion- 
ally manifested in individuals.” “It paid respect to the inner laws of 
our nature, and wrought in concert with them, and its effects were real- 
ized through their codperation.” Jesus “ was a human being, greatly 
endowed. So far from being removed beyond the reach of our sympa- 
thy on this account, he is brought very near to us through the generos- 
ity and greatness of soul which he shows in the use of his uncommon 
power; far nearer than if he had no such means of manifesting that gen- 
erous spirit which the humblest can appreciate and be inspired by.” 

These quotations are sufficient to show that a book like Dr. Bushnell’s 
is greatly needed, and also that the exceptions which have been taken to 
some of his language, are well founded. We do not for an instant ad- 
mit, as is intimated in the Christian Examiner, that his view of the su- 
pernatural is similar to that which Mr. Furness gives of the natural as 
intensified and sublimated in Jesus. Indeed, in their impression and in- 
fluence, the two volumes are diametrically antagonistic and incompati- 
ble. Yet we could wish that their language did not, now and then, sound 
so nearly alike. 


1/ 
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Dr. Schaff is a model of industry to American scholars, among whom 
he has received so glad a welcome and so honorable a place. This new 
volume of Church History* is a very handsome, well-printed book of 
535 pages, furnished with that indispensable appendage, a good index. 
The work is a continuation of the author's copious History of the 
Apostolic Church, although the events of this first period beginning 
with the birth of Christ and ending with the death of the last apostle, 
are here again reviewed in a rapid summary. This volume, though 
the first of a series, is complete by itself, being devoted to the ante- 
nicene period, the first three centuries. This great era begins with the 
Saviour’s advent and concludes with the triumphant establishment of the 
new faith in the reign of Constantine. Dr. Schaff has written a perspic- 
uous, animated, often eloquent, and always trustworthy narrative. This 
is high praise when we look at the deficiencies of the best of the current 
works in this department. 

Neander, the most profound of all and the most instructive, is so little 
of a painter, so absorbed in the forces and so comparatively heedless of 
the phenomena of history, that his priceless work is to common readers 
heavy. Gieseler is a brief and frigid commentary upon astore of mate- 
rials collected and arranged with masterly skill and impartial fidelity, 
If we come down to smaller works, Hase is somewhat flippant, Guerike is 
stiff,—far more so in the original German than in Prof. Shedd’s admirable 
translation. We hail, therefore, the appearance of a work, written on 
our own soil and designed in the first instance for American readers, 
which is at once clear and warm in style, and lucid while it is philosoph- 
ical in method. It should be added, however, that Dr. Schaff’s work 
should not supersede, but supplement, for the student, such works as we 
have named above, which are drawn more directly from the original 
sources of knowledge and are the result of independent and more labo- 
rious investigation, We meet constantly in the pages of the volume 
before us, remarks and judgments which we have met before in the 
course of our German reading. For example, the observation on page 42, 
at the beginning of the chapter: “ Heathenism is religion in its wild 
growth on the soil of fallen human nature,”—is remembered as a fine 
thought of Schelling. We do not charge this use of previous writers 
as a fault upon Dr. Schaff’s book ; it is a merit, Much less do we de- 
sign to imply that he has interwoven the ideas of other men without 





* History of the Christian Church. By Puuir Scuarr, D.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner. 1859. 
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giving due credit. We simply mean to say that a work which is only 
in part based on independent research, while it may in certain points be 
more useful, cannot be to the most thoughtful minds so awakening and 
deeply impressive as the work of one who has himself delved in the 
mine. This is true, however well the former may have studied and 
assimilated the materials furnished by preceding writers. It is a copy, 
in better colors perhaps, of a master-piece, compared with the less fin- 
ished but grander original. 


We have received the first volume of an elaborate history, by Rev. 
Dr. Abel Stevens, of the religious movement called Methodism,* which 
began with Whitfield and Wesley, in the Church of England, and after 
a time was organized into a separate denomination. A history of that 
movement which has exerted, and is still exerting, so powerful an influ- 
ence upon all denominations of Christians, cannot fail to be interesting 
and profitable. Dr. Stevens is one of the ablest writers of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in this country. He regards this religious movement 
as general, and designs to write its history as such, until it was reduced 
into sectarian organizations, and then follow it into those organizations. 
Pursuing this plan, he brings down the narrative in the present volume 
to the death of Whitfield, a period after which Calvinistic Methodism 
“ loses its prominence, and the history of the movement becomes distinct- 
ly Wesleyan.” He promises, in a second volume, a completion of the 
history of British Methodism, and in two additional volumes, the history 
of the Metkodist Episcopal Church, in this country. This arrangement 
will have the advantage of giving the English part of the history, and 
the history of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States, 
each in a distinct and independent form. [Tis task, the author says, 
“ will terminate at the centenuary celebration of Methodism in 1839— 
a period prior to the sectional disputes which have divided the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, and which are yet too recent for a satisfac- 
tory judgment from history.” Dr. Stevens has certainly made a very 
interesting volume ; and so far as we can judge, from a hasty examina- 
tion, he has written in a liberal spirit. We reserve our full judgment on 
this point till other volumes are issued, when we hope to give to this im- 
portant history the more careful and thorough notice which it deserves. 





* The History of the Religious Movement of the Kighteenth Century, called 
Methodism, considered in its different denominational forms, and its relations to 
British and American Protestantism. By Apne. Stevens, LL. D. Volume I. 
From the origin of Methodism to the death of Whitfield. Sixth Thousand. New 
York: Carlton & Porter. 
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Rev. George W. Perkins died a little more than two years since, in 
the midst of life, at the age of fifty-two. His health for many years had 
been good. His fatal illness was brief. He had been but two years and 
two months in his new sphere of labor, as pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Chicago. In that sphere, as well as in his former 
spheres of duty, he had been eminently successful. He was very effi- 
cient not only in the duties of his pastoral office, but in sharing with 
others the editing of a religious newspaper, in establishing a new Theo- 
logical Seminary for the Congregational churches of the West, and in 
various public and philanthropic labors. His death, therefore, seemed 
very mysterious except in one view. Such events are necessary to estab- 
lish in the convictions of men that great truth of God’s providence, the 
uncertainty of life for all, of whatever age, position, or usefulness. We 
rejoice to see that a volume of his sermons has been published, prefaced 
by a brief memoir.* It is a handsome volume, three hundred and 
thirty-one pages of which are occupied by sermons, and forty-two by 
the memoir. It is embellished by an excellent likeness, which gives the 
best expression of Mr. Perkins’s face, as it appeared in animated conver- 
sation. _ 

The memoir, by all who knew him well, will be pronounced cnusually 
just. It traces his course in outline from his graduation at Yale College, 
in 1824, through a partial course of study for the profession of law, 
through his theological course at New Haven and Andover, and through 
his pastoral life of nearly ten years at Montreal, of fourteen years in 
West Meriden, Ct., and of two years in Chicago, Illinois. A few sum- 
mary sentences we will quote. They are, in our judgment, eminently 
true. “ Mr. Perkins’s peculiarities may be told in a few words. He was 
a man of well balanced and well cultivated mind and character, of 
sturdy, yet, on the whole, harmonious development. His strong points 
were, a powerful understanding, industry that never tired, conscience that 
never slept over a duty. He was earnest, practical, systematic, efficient ; 
manly in all his bearing. One could not see him even for a short time, 
without being reminded of those strong men who laid the foundations of 
English liberty, who cut down the forests and planted the institutions of 
New England. Tis discourses were characterized by lucid statements, 
forcible argument, illustrations that were generally striking and always 
apt, appeals that were powerful, and sometimes (when the occasion re- 





* Sermons.. By G. W. Perkins. With a Memoir. New York: A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph. 1859. 
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quired) eloquent. Some of his unwritten addresses were his ablest 
intellectual efforts. In conversation, he always left the impression of his 
strength. Higher than his sermons or his conversation, were his pasto- 
ral and philanthropic labors. Over all, higher than his writings or 
achievements, rose the man.” 

Mr. Perkins took a public position as a decided abolitionist at a 
period when such a position cost something. Speaking of this period, 
his biographer says: “For the next ten or twelve years he was a very 
unpopular man. But he worked resolutely on, sometimes with hope of 
seeing better days, and sometimes without; at times in doubt as to some 
detail of duty, but never halting in his general course. He was called 
‘ rash,’ ‘ unsafe,’ head-strong,’ ‘a man of one idea,’ ‘a firebrand ;’ but the 
more he was misunderstuod and misrepresented, the more were the ster. 
ling qualities of his character developed. Few if any, of his best friends, 
even those who, throughout the long years of his unpopularity, approved 
and cheered his manly faithfulness, would say that his words were 
always chosen with exact prudence, that every step was marked with 
entire wisdom. But this admission implies more praise than censure. 
He who is never too severe, is commonly too tame. * * * Repeat- 
edly he stood up, almost alone, before the frowning dignitaries of his 
sect, the men of wisdom, and station, and wealth, and told them plainly 
the errors and short-comings of the church; but year after year he was 
voted down. He lived to see some of these adverse decisions triumph- 
antly reversed. * ® * As a pastor, no man surpassed, scarcely any 
one equalled him. He lived in and for his people. The amount of 
labor he bestowed upon them was astonishing. His idea of pastoral 
duty was far from completed by friendly calls and religious conversation. 
His eye and heart went out over all the interests and wants of those 
within his reach, * ® * The school, the library, the reading-room. 
the book-club, the lecture, entered into the plan of his pastoral labors, 
* * * To the schools around him he devoted so much time and 
energy, that those who saw him only in that one department of duty 
might conclude that schools were his hobby, and that other duties had 
to be neglected for this. Many who saw or heard of him at anti-slavery 
meetings, whither he went when nobody else would go, formed and ex- 
pressed the conclusion that he was ‘ eaten up with abolition” But out 
of the hundreds of ministers who thus thought, or spoke, or wrote, not 
one was more comprehensive in views or labors.” We say what we 
know, when we say this is true. We have often heard it said to 
those who expressed such judgments of Mr. Perkins as those re- 
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ferred to above, “ Let those ministers only, who in their own parishes do 
their Lord’s work better than George Perkins, throw stones at him; and 
you will find that not a stone will be thrown.” 

The sermons in this volume are twenty-two in number. Few of them 
represent his preaching fully ; for, as is said in the preface, “ the close of 
his sermons was usually extemporaneous, and hence as written, they 
sometimes appear incomplete.” We should characterize them much as 
his preaching is characterized in a paragraph which we have quoted 
from the memoir. They are clear, pertinent, pungent, animated, and 
unusually abundant in apt illustration. The most complete and elabo- 
rate perhaps in the volume, and the most characteristic, is that which he 
gave at the commencement of his ministry in Chicago, entitled “ Gospel 
Preaching.” Of this we should like to give an account, but we have 
not room. He sets forth with great clearness and convincing power the 
fundamental law of pulpit duty—* to preach tke great truths of religion, 
(both doctrines and precepts,) making Christ the central point, and 
apply these truths to the circumstances and relations now existing.” 
And he exposes in all its naked perversity, fallacy, fatuity, and coward- 
ice, the subterfuge by which some men in these days would escape, and 
the authoritative maxim by which they would compel others to neglect, 
the plain but obvious duty of applying the doctrines and precepts of the 
Bible to existing popular and powerful sins, in the abused phrase, 
“ Preach the gospel.” This volume, the preface informs us, was prepared 
chiefly for Mr. Perkins’s friends, and the people of his three parishes. 
But it may well be commended to all who like good preaching, or who 
love to contemplate the life and labors of an able, devoted, and courage- 
ous friend of man and servant of God. 


Dr. Wayland, whose books the reading community of all denomina- 
tions are always glad to see, and with good reason, has modified his 
volume of “ University Sermons,” published in 1849, and sent it forth 
in a new form, with the title, “Salvation by Christ.”* The original 
volume consisted ‘of twenty-one sermons. To constitute the new 
volume, two of these, on “ The recent revolutions in Europe,” have been 
omitted, and six have been added, on topics more in accordance with 
the new title, viz: Conversion,—Imitators of God,—Grieving the 
Spirit,—The Benevolence of the Gospel,—Character of Balaam,—Vera- 





* Salvation by Christ. A Series of Discourses on some of the most important 
doctrines of the Gospel. By Francis Wartanp, Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 
59 Washington street. 
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city. The former volume was a very valuable one. The new one is still 
more valuable, having been by these changes better adapted to the 
present state of revived religious feeling in the country. The series of 
sermons accords well with the title, beginning with two on theoretical 
and practical atheism, then proceeding with five on the moral character 
and fall of man, and the impossibility of justification by works, two on 
preparation for the advent of the Messiah, two on the work of the 
Messiah, two on justification by faith and conversion, two on the church, 
and the remainder chiefly on topics of religious practice. 

Such a series of subjects—subjects comprehending vital Christianity — 
discussed with Dr. Wayland’s well known perspicuity, felicity, and 
power, make a volume well worthy of a wide circulation. 


We are gratified to see that Rev. Dr. James W. Alexander of New 
York, bas given a volume of sermons® to the press. They are a selection 
from such as he has recently preached in the regular course of his min- 
istry ; and none of them, with perhaps a single exception, belong to the 
class of Occasional Discourses. They are twenty in number, and the 
subjects are of a miscellaneous character. The general character of Dr. 
Alexander's pulpit instructions is too well known to make any extended 
criticism of this collection necessary. The sermons are all earnest, 
plain, dignified presentations of gospel truths, and are written with 
more than ordinary good taste and literary ability. The external 
appearance of the volume is most creditable to Mr. Scribner. 


The revival of 1858 has brought forth several timely works, and 
none more so than “ The Power of Prayer.”+| In this book Dr. Prime 
has given the account of the origin and progress of the Fulton Street 
(New York) business:men’s noon-day prayer meeting, as it illustrates 
the power of divine grace in answer to prayer, and incidentally remarka- 
ble instances of the same work in other parts of the country. The 
closing chapter, by Rev. Dr. Plummer, on “ Prayer, shown to be effica- 
cious,” is highly instructive. 





* Discourses on common Topics of Christian Faith and Practice. By Jamxs 
W. Avexanper, D. D. New York: Charles Scribner. 1858. 8vo. pp. 463. 

+ The Power of Prayer, illustrated in the wonderful displays of divine grace, at 
the Fulton Street and other meetings in New York and elsewhere, in 1857 and 
1858. By Samus. Inenavus Prime. Fifth edition. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner, 1859. ; 
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Dr. Hovey, of the Newton Theological Seminary, has recently pub- 
lished a Memoir* of the Life and Times of Rev. Isaac Backus, of Mid- 
dleborough, Mass., which has an important bearing on New England 
Ecclesiastical History, and especially upon the early growth of the Bap- 
tist denomination. Mr. Backus, a native of Norwich, was in early life 
made familiar with the church dissensions which arose during and after 
the great revival of 1740. Those of our readers familiar with an able 
Article from the pen of Rev. Robert C. Learned, of Berlin, in the New 
Englander for November, 1852, will remember that the troubles which 
led to the formation of churches of “Separates,” were especially com- 
mon in the eastern part of the State of Connecticut, although prevalent 
elsewhere, The spirit of opposition to the recognized ecclesiastical or- 
der of the state, thus manifested, found hearty sympathy on the other 
side of the colony line, among the followers of Roger Williams. The 
Separates and Bapuists, uniting in their demands for ecclesiastical liberty, 
were naturally led to agree on other points. Thus, Mr. Backus, having 
been as a young man a Separate with his family connections, became at 
a later period a Baptist, and took the foremost rank as a bold and per- 
severing advocate of those principles of freedom in religious worship, in 
which all denominations of our country now rejoice, but which then en- 
countered the most powerful opposition. He afterwards distinguished 
himself as the author of an ecclesiastical history of New England, in 
three volumes octavo, having particular reference to the history of the 
Baptists. This work has now become quite scarce, and is about to be 
reprinted, under the editorial supervision of Rev. Dr. Hovey. 

The memoir now before us, which may be considered as an introduc- 
tion to the new edition of the history, is deserving of more extended 
notice than our present limits will permit. We cannot refrain, however, 
from recording at this time, our appreciation of the candor and ability 
with which the work is written. It is natural that Dr. Hovey should 
sympathize more strongly than we with the opposition movements of 
the last century, but as he is ready to acknowledge that there was much 
sound argument to be urged on the side of the established order, so we 
are ready to rejoice with him in the removal cf the civil disabilities 
which then prevented the very freedom in worshiping God which our 
forefathers came to the wilderness to gain. We have read the volume 





* A Memoir of the Life and Times of the Rev. Isaac Backus, A. M. By Avan 
Hovey, D. D., Professor of Christian Theology in Newton Theological Seminary. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1858. 12mo. pp. 369. 
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with great interest, and recommend it as a valuable contribution to the 
history of the churches, written from the point of view of a liberal and 
scholarly Baptist divine. 


In this connection, we call the attention of our readers to a little vol- 
ume, quoted by Dr. Hovey in the early portion of his work, by Rev. Mr. 
Denison, of Norwich, entitled “ Notes of the Baptists and their Princi- 
ples, in Norwich, Conn.”* The discovery of some manuscripts pertain- 
ing to the First Church in Norwich, which had been supposed to be lost, 
furnished Mr. Denison with valuable material for illustrating the Sepa- 
rate movement in that town, and the consequent rise of the Baptists. 
We are informed that the author proposes to extend his researches, and 
to publish more upon this interesting portion of the local history of the 
State. 


Messrs. Gould & Lincoln are the publishers of a translationt by H. 8. 
Conant of a work on the New England Theocracy, written at the 
request of the eminent Neander, by H.F. Uhden. It purports to be a 
history of the Congregationalists of New England to the revival of 
1740, and is written with evident impartiality, although not always with 
that thoroughness of knowledge which would make it satisfactory to 
the theologians of this country. As a succinct narrative of the pro- 
gress of the churches of New England, written for Christians of the 
old world, we should have little fault to find with it, except its cold and 
distant style ; but we think it less adapted to the wants of our own 
country, where the events which it describes, and the characters who 
figure in its pages, are so thoroughly known and appreciated. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


The “ Courtship of Miles Standish "{ was published just as the last 
pages of our November number were passing through the press ;—too 
late for us to take any notice of it. We have since read the poem, and 
feel inclined to write a few words of criticism upon it. 





* Notes of the Baptists and their Principles, in Norwich, Conn., from the settle- 
ment of the Town to 1850. By Rev. Freperick Denison, A. M. 12mo. pp. 91. 

+ The New Englav.d Theocracy. By H. F. Unvex. Translated from the Ger- 
man by H. C. Conant. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1858. 

t The Courtship of Miles Standish, and other Poems. By Henry Wapsworta 
Lonersitow. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1859. 12mo. pp. 215. 
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We find that Mr. Longfellow still clings to hexameters, He reads 
them himself, we presume, with ease, and there may be a few others 
who are successful in the attempt, but we believe that the greater part 
of those who read poetry find little permanent satisfaction in them. 
The hexameter may please as a novelty, or as an exhibition of skill; an 
occasional felicitous expression, as, “The 


Puritan maiden, Priscilla,” 


may attract attention; but a poem constituted in this manner can never 
become a part of that poetry which lives permanently in the memory and 
heart of the people; yet, if it is to be written, there is no one who writes 
it so well as Mr. Longfellow. 

We need give no analysis of a poem which has been so extensively 
read. We point out a few things which impressed us in reading it. 

In John Alden, Mr. Longfellow secks to represent the contest be- 
tween love and friendship. But was there any sufficient call for such a 
conflict in this case? Mr. Longfellow has brought out with genuine 
poetic sensibility the deep and secret love of John Alden for “the 
Puritan maiden, Priscilla.” But Miles Standish had no such love. He 
did indeed think it was “not good for a man to be alone ;”—his life 
had been “ weary and dreary,” since he had lost Rose Standish, 


—“* Beautiful Rose of love.” 


Priscilla was alone in the world, and a “ patient, courageous” woman ; 
“an angel”—on reflection; and well adapted to fill a void in Miles 
Standish’s heart and household. Now we submit there was no reason 
at all under these circumstances, why John Alden should get up such a 
tremendous conflict in his breast between love and friendship, and ex- 
plode in heroics. 

But, we confess, we do not think much of John Alden, as a lover. 
He has quite too much of friendship, and a good deal too little of love. 
He even talks of going back to old England, and leaving the “ Puritan 
maiden, Priscilla,"—we like to repeat the dactyls and spondee—al- 
though he had the grace in connection with it, to talk of the “church- 
yard,” and lying there “close by the side” of his mother. We fear if 
the genuine Priscilla—not the poetic one—had known of that resolve, 
she might have let him go;—at least some of her descendants in like 
circumstances we think would have done so. On the other hand, Miles 
Standish is well drawn. It was natural that the “choleric captain” 
should be indignant at the issue of his courtship; it was natural, too, 
that he should soon digest his disappointment— 
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“Twas but a dream,—let it pass—let it vanish like so many others! 
What I thought was a flower is only a weed, and is worthless ; 
Out of my heart will I pluck it and throw it away, and henceforward 
Be but a fighter of battles, a lover and wooer of dangers !” 


Equally natural was it, that with his strong good sense, he should at 
length see the absurdity of the whole affair : 


“Then he said with a smile: I should have remembered the adage— 
If you would be well served, you must serve yourself; and moreover, 
No man can gather cherries in Kent at the season of Christmas.” 


We have a word to say on “the loveliest maiden of Plymouth,” her- 
self. Portions of the picture which the poet has drawn are exquisite. 
There are touches in it worthy the hand of the writer. Nothing more 
beautiful can be imagined than this Puritan maiden at the spiuning- 
wheel, with 

—the carded wooi like a snow-drift 
Piled at her knee. 


We recognize, too, her pure and delicate nature, as she says in her 
conversation with John Alden, 


“*T have been thinking all day,’ said gently the Puritan maiden, 
‘ Dreaming all night, and thinking all day, of the hedge-rows of England,— 
They are in blossom now, and the country is all like a garden ; 
Thinking of lanes and fields, and the song of the lark and the linnet, 
Seeing the village street, and familiar faces of neighbors, 
Going about as of old, and stopping to gossip together, 
And, at the end of the street, the village church with the ivy 
Climbing the old gray tower, and the quiet graves in the churchyard. 
Kind are the people I live with, and dear to me my religion; 
Still my heart is so sad, that I wish myself back in Old England. 
You will say it is wrong, but I cannot help it : I almost 
Wish myself back in Old England, I feel so lonely and wretched.’” 


Notice with what genuine, guileless simplicity she welcomes John Alden. 
Priscilla 
“ Rose as he entered, and gave him her hand in signal of welcome, 
Saying, ‘I knew it was you when I heard your step in the passage ; 
For I was thinking of you, as I sat there singing and spinning.’” 
The famous remark to John Alden at the end of the interview, the poet 
has accompanied with a commentary, 


“ Archly the maiden smiled, and, with eyes overrunning with laughter, 
Said, in a tremulous voice, ‘ why don’t you speak for yourself, John ?’” 


which gives the true interpretation of that sally. It was half in joke 
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and half in earnest, out of pity for a bashful man. Now, about the last 
thing we should suppose a man would think of in such a connection was 


— David's transgression,” and “‘ Bathsheba’s beautiful face,”— 


or of “Satanic temptations,” as the poet informs us John Alden did. 
John Alden may have been a worthy man, and, we doubt not, he made 
a good husband, but certainly he did not shine as a lover. 

We return to the character of Priscilla. Thus far, the poet has 
drawn it with great skill—especially the naivete and archness of her 
disposition. But now, as it seems to us, he departs from this view 
of her character. He represents her as making a grave apology to 
John Alden for her boldness—and the apology itself sounds to us 
much like a speech in a woman’s convention, in behalf of the right 
to say such things. As a somewhat between joke and earnest, the 
words of the maiden were a thing pleasant to be remembered; as an 
error to be apologized for, something, rather, always to be ashamed of. 
But the reply of John Alden was still worse. Here was a youthful 


maiden ingenuously apologizing for what might appear an over-for- 
wardness, and how is she met? 


“Thereupon, answered John Alden, the scholar, the friend of Miles Standish : 
I was not angry with you, with myself alone I was angry, 
Seeing how badly I managed the matter I had in my keeping.” — 


With himself, indeed! Could he at this time, think only of self! Had 
he no generous sentiments in his heart! Was this all he could say 
to put the maiden at peace with herself! This interview between Pris- 
cilla and John Alden on the shore seems to us a blemish on the poem. 


It comes to the following very lame and impotent conclusion, in the 
words of John Alden ? 


“Yes! ‘we must ever be friends ; and of all who offer you friendship, 
Let me be ever the first, the truest, the nearest and dearest !’” 


But out of this reconciliation of friendship, has arisen a passage of 
beautiful poetry which we quote: 


“ Straight uprose from her wheel the beautiful Puritan maiden, 
Pleased with the praise of her thrift from him whose praise was the sweetest, 
Drew from the reel on the table a snowy skein of her spinning, 
Thus making answer, meanwhile, to the flattering phrases of Alden : 
‘Come, you must not be idle; if I am a pattern for housewives, 
Show yourself equally worthy of being the model of husbands. 
Hold this skein on your hands, while I wind it, ready for knitting; 
VOL. XVII. 18 
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Then who knows but hereafter, when fashions have changed and the manners, 
Fathers may talk to their sons of the good old times of John Alden!’ 

Thus, with a jest and a laugh, the skein on his hands she adjusted, 

He sitting awkwardly there, with his arms extended before him, 

She standing graceful, erect, and winding the thread from his fingers, 
Sometimes chiding a little his clumsy manner of holding, 

Sometimes touching his hands, as she disentangled expertly 

Twist or knot in the yarn unawares—for how could she help it ?— 

Sending electrical thrills through every nerve in his body.” 


We here close our comment. There are many other beautiful 
passages, and a few with which we might find fault; but we have 
pursued the subject far enough. The blemishes which we have men- 
tioned seem to us to have arisen from the attempt of the poet to con- 
struct too elaborate a poem out of the event which it celebrates. 

The subject is one better suited to the ballad than any more stately 
poem ; indeed, it has already been employed for this purpose. 

The following ballad has been handed to us by a lady who traces her 
descent upon both her father’s and mother’s side to the marriage of 
John Alden and Priscilla Mullins. The verses have been long in the 
possession of the family, who do not know the author. We are not 
aware that they have ever before been printed.* 


Miles Standish in the Mayflower came 
Across the stormy wave; 

And in that little band was none 
More generous or brave. 


*Midst cold December's sleet and snow, 
On Plymouth Rock they land ; 

Weak were their hands but strong their hearts, 
That pious Pilgrim band. 


Oh, sad it was in their poor huts, 
To hear the storm wind blow, 

And terrible at midnight hour, 
When yelled the savage foe. 


And when the savage, grim and dire, 
His bloody work began ;— 

For a champion brave I have been told 
Miles Standish was the man. 





* This ballad which we have introduced into our pages had been in type for 
nearly a week, when it appeared in Littell’s Living Age for Jan. 29th, 1859. We 
etain it for convenience of reference. 
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But, oh! his heart was made to bow 
With grief and pain full low, 

For sickness on the Pilgrim band 
Now dealt a dreadful blow. 


In arms of death so fast they fell, 
They scarce were buried, 

And his dear wife, whose name was Rose, 
Was laid among the dead. 


His sorrow was not loud, but deep, 
For her he did bemoan ; 

And such keen anguish wrung his heart, 
He could not live alone. 


Then to John Alden he did speak— 
John Alden was his friend— 

And said, ‘Friend John, unto my wish, 
I pray thee now attend. 


“My heart is sad; "tis very sad, 
My poor wife Rose is gone— 
And in this cold and savage land, 

I cannot live alone. 


“To Mr. William: Mullins, then, 
I wish you would repair, 

To see if he will give me leave, 
To wed his daughter fair.” 


Priscilla was this daughter's name, 
Comely and fair was she— 

And kind of heart she was withal, 
As any maid could be. 


John Alden,. to oblige his friend, 
Straightway to Mullins went, 

And told his errand like a man, 
And asked for his consent, 


Now Mullins was a sire 
Quite rational and kind, 

And this consent would never give 
Against his daughter’s mind. 


He told John Alden if his child 
Should be inclined that way,, 

And Captain Standish was her choice,. 
He had no more to say. 
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He then called in his daughter dear, 
And straightway did retire, 

That she might with more freedom speak, 
In absence of her sire. 


John Alden had a bright blue eye, 
And was a handsome man ; 

And when he spoke, a pleasant look 
O’er all his features ran. 


He rose, and in a courteous way 
His errand did declare; 

And said, “ fair maid, what word shall I 
To Captain Standish bear ?” 


Warm blushes glowed upon the cheeks 
Of that fair maiden then ; 

At first she turned away her eye, 
Then looked at John again. 


And then with downcast, modest mien 
She said, with trembling tone, 

“Now prithee, John, why dost thou not 
Speak for thyself alone ?” 


Deep red then grew John Alden’s face, 
He bade the maid good bye; 

But well she read, before he went, 
The language of his eye. 


No matter what the language said 
Which in that eye was rife, 

In one short month Priscilla was 
John Alden’s loving wife. 


“ Bitter Sweet,”* is another New England poem ; alike in its scenery, 
its incidents, and its allusions. The cellar-scene could have been drawn 
from no real life in any other quarter of this globe of ours. The 
theme also, the problem of evil, its design and uses, is one on which 
the New England mind is exceedingly prone to meditate, and to which 
it returns afresh in every generation. There is no little skill in the 
development of the plot, and the interest is raised to the culminating 
point with genuine dramatic power. 





* Bitter Sweet. A Poem. By J. G. Hoxtanp, author of the “ Bay Path,” 
‘“‘Titcomb’s Letters,”&c. New York: Charles Scribner, 124 Grand street. 
1859. 
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But is the author a poet? Being a friend of ours, we of course are. 
inclined to think he is; and yet, because a friend, we suspect our 
judgment may be biased in his favor. We turn again to his pages, 
that if possible we may answer aright. We think he is a poet, be- 
cause there are not a few passages that bespeak a poet’s fire, imagina- 
tion, and mastery of verse. Were he somewhat more natural and easy 
in the development of his thoughts, less grotesque in his combinations, 
and abrupt in his transitions ; did he sustain himself more steadily in his 
higher flights, and were he more uniformly correct in his management of 
verse, he would have written a better poem than this, with all its 
manifest and peculiar excellencies. We hope he will do the amplest 
justice to his powers, and if he will, we believe he may take high rank 
among the poets that are to be. If we do not greatly mistake, he has 
the stuff which will repay a thorough and superior cultivation. We 
entreat him to give us no such unpleasant themes as the nucleus of a 
second story. There is a refined sense which instinctively excludes such 
subjects as are treated in Bitter Sweet, from the poetry of truth, and 
love, and hope, or which requires that they be lightly touched, not 
dissected and described as here. Even Mrs. Browning, with all her 
freedom, never takes such liberties with one’s better feelings. 


Our readers no doubt are well aware that Messrs. Phillips, Sampson 
& Co. have issued in the volume form, the papers which gained so much 
notoriety last year, in the “ Atlantic Monthly,” under the title of “ The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table."* In sending out a notice of this re- 
markable volume, we are doing what perhaps would be more appropri- 
ate for a Popish saint, than for a Protestant New Englander. It is clear- 
ly a work of supererogation to commend to public attention a book 
which all the world has been reading and praising for several months. 
We might, indeed, endeavor to sustain our Protestant character by im- 
peaching the credit of the “ Autocrat,” by proving that there is a latent 
unsoundness in some lively arguments, and that certain ingenious para- 
doxes do not rest upon infallible authority. And we must confess in all 
seriousness, that occasional remarks on topics connected with religion 
have affected us somewhat painfully ; for they seemed likely to produce 
in some readers a spirit of indifference or levity, which, we willingly be- 
lieve, has no place in the mind of the writer. But a critic, who could 
go through the volume, without being overpowered by its singular fasci 





* The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Com- 
pany. 1858. 
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nation and disarmed of his critical severity, must be made of sterner 
stuff than we can boast of. Nor could we make it quite consistent 
with the claims of gratitude, to speak ill of a book which has yielded us so 
much entertainment. There is nothing left for us, then, but to go with 
the multitude, and, giving up all hope of asserting in the present in- 
stance our independence of thought and superiority of insight, to 
acknowledge that for once the universal judgment is a right one, that 
at all events it does not err on the side of undue admiration. The 
epithets, “brilliant,” and “amusing,” which we have seen most 
commonly applied, appear to us inadequate. The work is amusing, 
certainly, as all ‘the world would have expected it to be; and it is 
brilliant, even more, perhaps, than its author's previous writings would 
have authorized us to expect. But it has deeper and more solid merits, 
It is rich in interesting suggestions, in striking conceptions no less 
strikingly enunciated, in mature experience of life flowing forth with 
Horatian ease and humor, in glimpses of strange and rarely-trodden fields 
of thought and sentiment. It evinces a measure of poetic faculty, a 
richness of poetic fancy and feeling, for which, to own the truth, we 
had never given Dr. Holmes sufficient credit. His poetry, unless we 
have failed to appreciate it, is less poetical than some of his prose. We 
refer, of course, to his serious poems: his comic verses are among the 
best of their kind. The study and elaboration which they show, only 
make the humor more effective and irresistible. But in his serious 
poems there is, to our feeling,a something artificial, a slight stiffness and 
coldness, which prevent them, for the most part, from being thoroughly 
satisfactory and enjoyable. There are poets who can never fully conquer 
the difficulties imposed by rhyme and rhythm. The restraints of verse 
will not allow them to be entirely easy and natural. With much pains- 
taking they give their thought the artificial form required; but the 
beauty and the delicacy, the freshness and the spirit, are nearly lost in 
the process. We do not say that Dr. Holmes is such a poet. But 
there are passages of prose-poetry in this volume, which we would not 
exchange for all his metrical compositions, so far as they have not 
derived their inspiration from the comic muse. 

Probably the best course for a critic, who should attempt to make an 
article on the “ Autocrat,” would be to imitate very closely the pro- 
cedure of a certain nursery hero, to “ put in his thumb, and pull out a 
- plum, and cry, what a brave—reviewer am I!” But if we should once 
commence quoting, it would be hard to stop, before we had far trans- 
cended the most liberal boundary which we could concede to this de- 
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partment of our Quarterly. And why reprint what all our readers 
have already in their own possession? Let each of them put his 
pencil-mark of admiration against his favorite passages, and thus make 
out an anthology of his own. It may be less critically perfect than the 
one which we should give him; but it will probably be much more 
satisfactory to his own tastes and feelings. 


About a year since “Thorndale, or the Conflict of Opinions,”* came 
to our hands in the English edition, and now we observe that an American 
reprint has been issued by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, which, however, 
we have not had the pleasure of seeing. On reading it, we were so 
impressed with its rare power of intellect, and the uncommon attrac- 
tions of its style, as also with its thoroughly anti-christian tendency, as 
to form the purpose of reviewing it at-length. That purpose we may 
hereafter be able to execute. It will be extensively read, we do not 
doubt, by thoughtfal and sensitive minds, and will charm every reader 
by its finished pictures of quiet beauty, as well as by its humane and 
gentle spirit. If any one finds himself likely to be haunted by its 
unbelieving spirit, we can only repeat the advice suggested by a lady, 
“ after cach sitting, read a chapter of the gospel of John.” 


PHILOLOGY. 


We wish to call attention to the “Latin Analyst,”+ which Prof. 
Gibbs has recently published. It is a very different book from any 
elementary Latin work that has preceded it in this country. It seems 
to have been the aim of our most modern text books, not only to make 
knowledge easy of acquisition, but also easy of communication; to 
lighten the task of the teacher as well as of the pupil. This is no evil 
in itself, but it leads to an evil, and a very serious one—indolence in 
teachers, a disposition to rely altogether on the book, to hear lessons 
rather than to teach, to sit as censors, applying the test-guage to each 
scholar’s performance, rather than as instructors, helping the youthful 
mind onward, and stimulating its full activity. With some teachers, 
no book will find favor that takes them out of the comfortable, sleepy, 





* Thorndale, or the Conflict of Opinions. By Witt1am Smirn, author of 
** Athelwood,” a drama, “ A Discourse on Ethics,” &. Edinburgh and London: 
William Blackwood & Sons, 1859. 

+ A Latin Analyst on Modern Philological Principles. By Jostan W. Gisss, 
Prof. Sac. Liter., Yale College. New Haven. 12mo. 1858. pp. 150. 
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cider-mill round of their own time honored and inveterate method. To 
such, this work does noi address itself, but rather to those who move on 
with the world in the path of progress. It will seem quite novel to 
those teachers who have not yet acquainted themselves with the new 
philology; and, unless taken in connection with the “Philological 
Studies” of the same author, a more expanded work, on which it is 
based, it may seem uninviting, on account of the condensed form in 
which the new principles are here stated. But we are convinced, by 
experience, that it is available for beginners in Latin—always provided 
that the teacher himself be competent to understand the subject—and 
that if faithfully followed out, it will produce results of which the old 
methods are utterly incapable. 

According to the new philology, the proposition is regarded as the 
central point. The old method starts with the word, or as they are 
called in the grammar, the “ parts of speech.” The new is concerned 
with the thought, the old with the form. The new is subjective, the 
old is objective. 

“The new grammar,” says our author, “does not consist in a few 
practical rules to guard the student against plausible errors in speaking 
or writing the vernacular language, nor in the most minute or mechani- 
cal rules for imitating the latinity of Cicero; but it is the science of 
language. To understand a language is to understand its forms, wheth- 
er of words or propositions, historically in their origin, philosophically 
in the want or occasion which called them into existence, and practi- 
cally in the various applications of these forms in present use. It is, as 
it were, language itself subjectively conceived, apprehended, appre- 
ciated.” 

Reflection on the preceding statement shows that the new philology, 
however, need not, and does not supersede the old. We must under- 
stand the word and its formations before we can enter upon the propo- 
sition. Our Latin and Greek grammars may flourish unassailed. But, 
to our apprehension, the merit of the new philology consists in the 
introduction of a new element into linguistic study; in adding to the 
verbal criticism, oftentimes so dry, in which grammatical discussions are 
chiefly occupied, the study of the proposition, a study ever new and 
full of unflagging interest. 

Chronologically, we must begin with the word; logically, with the 
proposition. We must collect our facts before we can reason upon 
them. Let the student, then, con his paradigms and the indispensable 
rules for the “common concords,” by way of preparation, and then he 
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may begin with the study of propositions, in which he will find the 
“Latin Analyst” an invaluable assistant. 

This work consists of select Latin sentences, arranged in about sixty 
sections, so as to exhibit a complete series of distinct propositions in 
the order of their natural development, from the more simple to the 
more complicated forms, so as to exhaust the strictly syntactical forms 
of the language. Each section is introduced by explanatory remarks, 
accompanied with references to the fuller statement of the same in the 
author’s larger work, The usual references to grammars, found in 
elementary books, are here omitted, and left to the inclination and 
judgment of the teacher, as being foreign to the plan of this work. 
Nor is this any objection. A teacher who is qualified for his position, 
can better judge what his class requires, than any other. Some books 
are too much encumbered with help for any class; some give help in- 
judiciously ; some classes need more help, others less, and all differently. 
A few dialogues and fables are added, with such notes as are adapted to 
the general plan of the book, and a convenient vocabulary is provided 
at the end. The dialogues will prove an agreeable as well as an useful 
feature. The colloquial style has been too much neglected in our Latin 
Readers. 

We look with some interest to the reception of this unpretending 
little work, by American teachers. It has a mission to fulfill, we have 
no doubt. Some teachers, who care to learn nothing beyond the in- 
evitable requirements of the day, will ignore its claims; but it is equally 
certain that not a few who aim chiefly to teach their scholars to think, 
will learn and use what it has to communicate. There is not a little in 
the “ Analyst” which will not be available to the young scholar with- 
out explanation and illustration by his teacher ; there are some techni- 
cal terms, too, which must be acquired and comprehended by the same 
assistance. And if this little book will only rouse up the teachers, and 
make them more alert to think for and with their scholars, it will have 
accomplished a good work. 

We have been assured by teachers who have begun to use the “ Ana- 
lyst” in their courses of instruction, that they have observed with 
interest and surprise the ease with which young scholars comprehend 
the principles of the new philology. It isa great mistake to suppose 
that these are beyond the comprehension of a child of twelve years. 
The distinction between the substantive, the adjective and the adverbial 
proposition, between the subordinate and codrdinate, between the ob- 
ject and effect of an action, is as plain and as interesting to the boy 
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as to the man; and the boy, as well as the man, rejoices in something 
of which he can understand the reason: instead of the fossil facts of a 
petrified grammar, he craves the fresh product of living thought. 

It is, then, not a matter of slight importance to know that the 
experiment has been tried and has been successful. The analysis of a 
proposition has long been a part of the daily drill of classes in some of 
the best schools of the country. With the assistance of Prof. Gibbs's 
latest contribution to philology, may we not expect to see this useful 
exercise take on a completeness and accuracy hitherto impracticable ? 


SCIENCE, 


The peculiar views of Professor Agassiz, in regard to the origin of the 
human race, have Jed many religious men, both in this country and 
abroad, to look with some degree of suspicion upon all his scientific 
investigations. The great work bearing the title, “ Contributions te 
the Natural History of the United States of America,”* the mere com- 
mencement of a magnificent series, intended to give the result of his 
labors during the last twenty years of his life in this country, will do 
much to clear him from such suspicions, Among scientific men it will 
take the rank in elaborateness and care, if not in vastness of subject, 
with his great work, “ Recherches sur les Poissons Fossiles.” 

The two volumes now issued consist of three distinct treatises. The 
first, an Essay on the general principles of Animal Classification. The 
second, a Zodlogical classification and definition of the American 
Turtles, in which the principles proposed in the first are applied. And 
the third, an elaborate account of the Embryology of the same group— 
the Turtles. 

We have had in manuscript for some time a notice of this book, 
which we are obliged again to defer. We shall now only briefly allude 
to the work, and shall hope to return to the subject on some future 
occasion. 

Although Professor Agassiz states that he has written with a view to 
interest every general reader, and hopes to find his work in the hands of 
farmers, fishermen and working men generally, yet it is evident that the 
two last parts require so much familiarity with science, or so careful a 
study of what is here written, that few, we fear, of those who are not 





* Contributions to the Natural History of the United States of America. By 
Louis Acassiz. 2 Vols. 4to. With 34 Plates. 1857. 
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already given to the study of nature, will find it very readable. Yet, 
we might add, for the encouragement of those who may attempt it, that 
no one can get in a simpler form, or with more ease, so much of infor- 
mation in regard to the latest results of science upon the points here dis- 
cussed, than by reading this work. 

The work is dedicated to the memory of Ignatius Dellinger, whom 
Prof. Agassiz considers, in his personal rather than written influence, 
the father of modern philosophic embryology in its investigation of 
the relations of development to Zoology. It seems to carry us very far 
back, to find that personal influence direct upon the author, who studied 
under Dellinger from the year 1827 to 1831, and to find one living to 
link us almost visibly with the times of Wolf and Ponder. It is also 
dedicated to the memory of Francis Calley Grey, of Boston, to whose 
zeal and individual action, perhaps its appearance is entirely due. For 
Prof. Agassiz chancing to mention that the great mass of his American 
investigations would probably never be published, on account of the cost- 
liness of their illustration, Mr. Grey “ entered at once into the matter, 
with an energy and hopefulness which were most inspiring; spent some 
time in examining the manuscripts, and having satisfied himself of the 
feasibility of their publication, set on foot a subscription, of which he 
took the whole direction himself, awakening attention to it by personal 
application to his friends and acquaintances by his own liberality, and 
every means which the warmest friendship and the most genuine inter- 
est in science could suggest.” “ My generous friend,” adds the Profes- 
sor, “did not live to witness the completion of the first volume of the 
series, which without his assistance could not have appeared, but he 
followed with the deepest interest every step in its progress till the day 
of his death.” 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 


An examination of the Constitution and laws of the United States in 
reference to slavery in the states and territories, has been published 
in Hartford.* It is written by a lawyer, and is a compact legal argu- 
ment on the subject of which it treats ; indeed, we think many unpro- 
fessional readers will regard it as too abstract. Were it not for a few 





* Slavery in the United States of America ; its national recognition and rela- 
tions, from the establishment of the confederacy to the present time. A word to 
the North and the South. By Henry Suerman, Counselor at Law. Hartford: J. 
QO. Hurlbert. 1858. 
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pages at the end of the book, after the conclusion of the argument, no 
reader could tell what are the prejudices of the writer on the subject of 
slavery. In a letter written to a friend, an extract from which is given 
in the latter part of the book, he says, 

“ As for myself, you know I am not, and never was an ‘ Abolitionist,’ or an 
* Anti-Slavery man,’ or a ‘Free-Soiler”’ Ihave been at the South, and have seen 
slavery in all its aspects and conditions, and confess to an entire softening down 
of my prejudices against it.” 

The argument is one of the strongest against slavery-extension that we 
have seen, and we will endeavor to give our readers a sketch of it, 
advising them at the same time, that to appreciate the argument, it 
should be thoroughly read and digested. 

By a comparison of the ordinance of 1787, and the act of Congress 
for the government of the territory northwest of the river Ohio, of the 
Constitution of the United States, and of the Fugitive Slave law of 
1793, he shows that the recognition and protection of slavery was 
limited to the original states and territory of the United States; that 
the Constitution and laws were based on the theory of restricting and 
suppressing slavery, and not of its extension. 

Coming to the purchase of the Louisiana Territory from France, he 
shows that this was done, not by virtue of any provision of the Consti- 
tution, but by virtue of a compact, made by “The sovereignty of the 
United States,” with “The sovereignty of France.” The foundation of 
rights in that territory is not in the Constitution, but in this compact of 
purchase. This purchase carrixd not only the territory, but the right to 
govern it. This brings him to the application of the people of a portion 
of this territory to be organized under a state government, and the 
admission into the Union of the State of Missouri. 

Here was a new compact, not under, but outside of the Constitution ; 
“a compact for the extension of slavery on the one hand, and for its re- 
striction on the other,” all the more important because it was unconsti- 
tutional. Otherwise, what need of a compromise? He argues that the 
proviso for the reception of fugitive slaves in that territory, is a standing 
admission that slavery in the new territory purchased from France, was 
beyond the reach of any Constitutional recognition or protection. 
The recognition of slave property there depends not on the Constitu- 
tion, but on the compact. “The Missouri Compromise,” then, was 
more important to slavery than to freedom. 

He next comes to the annexation of Texas, which he claims was not 
within the power of Congress under the Constitution, but a compact 
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competent for them to make, independently of the Constitution. But 
he denies that, after it is made, slavery can be recognized or sustained 
there, under the Constitution, independently of the compact. If that 
compact fails, or is repudiated as unconstitutional, then slavery is unre- 
cognized, and the ownership of slave property is unprotected there, by 
any authority of the United States. 

The war with Mexico, and the acquisition of new territory by con- 
quest, brought about the compromise measures of 1850. “The estab- 
lishment of a territorial government over Utah and New Mexico, 
admitting California into the Union and enacting the Fugitive Slave 
law, were all one political compact, outside of the Constitution, and 
made by a sovereignty not known originally to the Constitution.” It is 
unconstitutional in the same sense, and to the same extent that the 
Missouri compromise was unconstitutional. 

The next important act is the repeal of the Missouri compromise. 
This compact comprehended three things. 1. The national recognition 
of slavery in Missouri as a state institution. 2. The guarantee of pro- 
tection to the ownership of slave property therein. 3. It gives to Mis- 
souri the right of a representation in Congress, apportioned to her slave 
population, The repeal of the compact violated the conditions on 
which these guarantees were based, and canceled the right to them. 

In conclusion, he says, “This whole work was written before the 
opinion of the Supreme Court was made known in the Dred Scott case. 
I have given that case a careful examination. Every line I have 
written, and every point I have advanced, is sustained by the opinion 
of the Supreme Court, as uttered by Chief Justice Taney. That opin- 
ion is vastly more important for freedom than for slavery.” He quotes 
from the decision to show that the Constitution is to be construed, with 
the same meaning, with which it was voted on by the people of the 
United States; that the constitutional provision respecting territories 
must be confined to the territory which at that time belonged to the 
United States, and can have no influence on a territory afterwards 
acquired from a foreign government. He then argues, if this is so, it is 
equally true of the power of Congress relative to the admission of new 
states, formed out of such newly acquired territory, into the Union. It 
is true, also, of all the provisions of the Constitution, which recognize 
the existence of slavery and protect the ownership of slave property. 
Slavery is not protected by the Constitution beyond the original limits 
of the United States. If protected at all beyond these limits, it must 
be by virtue of the compact of admission. 

If the Missouri compact is void, because not within the jurisdiction of 
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the Constitution, if no valid compact on the subject of slavery can be 
made outside of the Constitution, then the whole theory of the exten- 
sion and protective recognition of it, since the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, falls to the ground. If the Missouri compact is void, then all other 
compacts, in relation to slavery, are void, and the recognition and pro- 
tection which they guarantee to it, in the new states and territories, out- 
side of the original precincts of the United States, are out of the pale 
of the Constitution, unlawful, and void. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The first volume of Dr. Palfrey’s Ilistory of New England * was 
brought out, appropriately, on “ Forefather’s Day.” In respect to fullness, 
exactness, thoroughness of investigation, simplicity and dignity of style, 
and clearness of narration, the work is eminently worthy of the theme, 
and worthy of the author's well known scholarship. Often as the 
history of New England has been written, separately and in its con- 
nection with the history of the United States, it has never before been 
written on so large a scale. The present volume brings down the story 
only to the formation of the confederacy of “the United Colonies,” in 
1643. Four such volumes, at least, would seem to be needed, if the 
story is to be told with the same fullness of details down to the epoch of 
American independence. Yet none who read this volume will complain, 
either that the materials are not properly digested, or that the particu- 
larity of the narrative makes it heavy. We cannot doubt that the 
people of New England, and those of New England blood, in all parts 
of the world, will recognize this as the classic and standard work in its 
department. The remaining volumes will be expected with eager appetite. 


Dr. Sprague has now entered with his great work into a new field, 
that of the Protestant Episcopal Church, In a volume of 842 pages,t 
he gives us, besides his own contributions, more than two hundred and 
fifty sketches from able writers throughout our country, containing an 
account of a large number of Episcopal divines, commencing with 
William Blackstone, of Providence, R. I., and ending with Albert W 
Duy, of Elizabeth, N. J. A period of more than two hundred years 
is covered by these sketches. 





* History of New England. By Joun Gornam Patrrey. Volume lI. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 8vo. pp. 636. . 

+ Annals of the American Pulpit, By Wittiam B. Sprague, D. D. Vol. V. 
New York: Robert Carter & Rrothers. 
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This volume brings out for the first time, a great multitude of 
curious and interesting facts respecting our early Episcopal clergy- 
Characters of high excellence are also depicted, like those of Bishop 
White, Bishop Griswold, Devereaux Jarratt, Charles H. Wharton, 
James Milner, J. P. K. Henshaw, Gregory T. Bedell, and others 
whose name and influence belong to no single denomination, but 
are the cherished legacy of the church at large. We hope that this 
volume may serve to extend the record of their piety among other 
denominations, and to bind together the hearts of all true Chris- 
tians “in the unity of the spirit and the bond of peace.” 

As might be anticipated, there is running throughout the sketches in 
this volume, a High Church and a Low Church element; but we have 
not observed that either is carried to an excess. Dr. Sprague, with his 
characteristic impartiality, holds the balance very fairly between them. 
We must expect, of course, to be reminded pretty often, by our Epis- 
copal friends, of the superior excellence of their liturgy and forms of 
worship; and if, now and then, some of them give us plainly to under- 
stand that theirs is “the only true Apostolic Church,” we can hear 
them with patience, and smile at the simplicity which leads to such 
pretensions. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


We wish to call special attention to “The Congregational Quarterly,” 
a new journal, published at the Congregational building, Boston, under 
the sanction of “The Congregational Library Association.” It is in- 
tended to take the place long left vacant by the American Quarterly 
Register, which was made so valuable by the labors of the late Prof. B. 
B, Edwards, and to have a strictly denominational aspect. Its plan will 
be best understood by an extract from its prospectus: “Each number 
will contain an elegant engraved Portrait of some distinguished Congre- 
gationalist, living or dead, with an accurate and full biographical 
sketch; some essay upon the distinctive principles of Congregational- 
ism; and some original contribution to the history of the denomination ; 
with other matter of value to its members. Special attention will be 
given to the department of denominational statistics, and the attempt 
will be made to furnish, from year to year, an exact estimate of the 
actual condition of evangelical Congregationalism, in this country and 
in Europe. Each number will contain full quarterly lists of all newly 





* The Congregational Quarterly. Conducted under the sanction of the Congre- 
gational Library Association, by Revs. J. S. Crank, D. D., H. M. Dexrzr, and 
A. H. Quint. Boston: Published at the Congregational Building. 
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formed Congregational churches, and of the Ordinations, Installations, 
Dismissions, Marriages, &c., &c., of all Congregational ministers. It is 
intended also to give, quarterly, brief yet accurate Obituary Notices of 
all clergymen, clergymen’s wives, and prominent laymen of the denomi- 
nation, who have been removed by death during the previous quarter.” 

It will be published on the first of January, April, July, and October, 
in numbers of from eighty to one hundred and twenty pages, (as the 
patronage received may warrant,) at the exceedingly low price of one 
dollar a year in advance, as the editors and proprietors intend to make 
it an “ indispensable yearly necessity” to every Congregationalist in 
the land. 

The editors are Rev. Joseph S. Clark, D. D., Rev. Henry M. Dexter, 
and Rev. Alonzo H. Quint. 

We find in the present number, for January, 1859, a portrait and full 
biographical notice of Rev. Thomas Prince, pastor of the Old South 
Charch, Boston, from 1718 to 1758, by his successsor, Rev. J. N. Man- 
ning. An essay on the essential features and inherent superiorities of 
Congregationalism, by Rev. H. M. Dexter. An historical sketch of the 
General Association of Massachusetts, by its Secretary. A notice of the 
American Congregational Union, by Rev. E. W. Gilman of Bangor, A 
biographical sketch of Father Sawyer, by Dr. Pond of Bangor. A state- 
ment of the origin and objects of the Congregational Library Associa- 
tion. Also very full statistics of American Congregationalism, and sev- 
eral other Articles of interest. 

The object proposed is calculated to enlist the support of all Congrega- 
tionalists, and the first number is well prepared in the variety and style 
of its Articles. We welcome it heartily to the fraternity of Quarterlies. 





SELECT INTELLIGENCE. 


Prorosep New Eneuisn Dicrionary.—A year ago the Philo- 
logical Society of London, of which the Bishop of St. David’s is Presi- 
dent, undertook to form a collection of words hitherto unregistered in 
the Dictionaries of Johnson and Richardson, with a view of publishing 
a supplement, which might be used with either of those works. 


““A committee was appointed, circulars were issued, and the public as well as 
members of the Society were invited to take part in the work. The result has 
been, that upwards of 100 collectors have voluntarily given their services, and 
more than 160 works and parts of works have been submitted to examination 
upon a uniform system. The success of the experiment was so encouraging, that 
some members of the Society, unwilling that the energies thus brought into play 
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should be expended in the production of a work necessarily of a subordinate and 
imperfect character, strongly urged the propriety of extending the scheme to the 
compilation of a new and more scientific dictionary than any at present existing. 
This proposal was, after much deliberation, entertained and accepted, and the 
Philological Society, at its meeting of January 7, 1858, resolved that, instead of 
the Supplement to the standard English Dictionaries, then in course of preparation 
by the Society’s Unregistered Words Committee, a New Dictionary of the English 
Language should be prepared under the authority of the Philological Society. 
The work has been placed by the Society in the hands of two Committees; the 
one Literary and Historical, consisting of the Very Rev. the Dean of Westmins- 
ter, F. J. Furnivall, Esq., and H. Coleridge, Esq., Secretary; and the other Ety- 
mological, consisting of Hensleigh Wedgwood, Esq., and Professor Malden; and 
the former of these Committees will edit the Dictionary and direct the general 
working of the scheme. Arrangements for the publication of the work in 5s. 
Parts have been made with Messrs. Triibner & Co., of Paternoster Row.” 


Recently the Society have issued a circular asking codperation from 
literary men, and stating rules for the guidance of their contributors. 

Among the priaciples which they have adopted are these : 

1. To include every word occurring in the literature of the language, 
that is, to repudiate the theory which makes the lexicographer an 
arbiter of style. 

2. To admit as authorities all English books except such as are de- 
voted to purely scientific subjects, and works written subsequently to 
the Reformation, to illustrate Provincial Dialects. 

8. The limit of antiquity, in choosing words, is to be the end of the 
reign of Henry IIL. 

4, In treating individual words, their meaning will be historically 
developed. 

5. In the etymology, not only will the origin of the word be shown, 
but its affinities with the related languages. 

The Society announce that contributors may help them at once, by 


I. Agreeing to take a book printed between 1300 and 1526, and reading it till an 
index (soon to be issued) for the period 1250-1300 comes out; then making the 
extracts for the new words, &c. in it. 

II. Agreeing to take any work comprised in the period between 1526 and Mil- 
ton, and extracting forthwith all passages containing words, senses of words, and 
phrases, not in the Bible or Shakespeare. 

III. Agreeing to take one of the principal 18th or 19th century writers, and ex- 
tracting words and passages in the manner mentioned above. 

And further we shall gladly receive, 1st, any well-considered definitions of words ; 
and 2d, any well-considered distinctions of words from the synonyms with which 
they are likely to be confounded. 


The prospectus from which we have drawn the above statements, 


proceeds to give precise rales for the guidance of contributors; but our 
VOL. XVII. 19 
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limits do not allow us to quote them. It is clear that notwithstanding 
all the help thus gained, perhaps we should say in consequence of it 
all, a long period must elapse before the work will be accomplished. 


New Haven anv Hartrorp Two Hunprepd anv Twesty Years Aco. 
—In 1638, David Pieterz De Vries made his third voyage to America 
and New Netherland. In the journal of his adventures, he gives one 
of the earliest outside accounts of the infant plantations of New Haven 
and Hartford ; and although we can see that our worthy navigator has 
fallen into some errors, we recognize an air of honesty in his narrative. 

A translation of De Vries’s account of his three voyages has been 
made by Hon. H. C. Murphy, and privately printed by the liberality of 
James Lenox, Esq., of New York, in a quarto volume of two hundred 
pages. Although the reprint has thus become accessible in many public 
libraries, yet as only two hundred and fifty copies in all were published, 
we quote from it the following paragraphs : 


“1639. The 4th of June, I started north in a yacht to the Fresh river, [the 
Connecticut,] where the West India Company havea small fort called the House 
of Hope, and at night came to anchor in Oyster Bay, which is a large bay which 
lies on the north side of the Great Island, which is about thirty miles long. This 
bay put up into the island, and is about two miles wide from the mainland. There 
are fine oysters here, whence our nation has given it the name of Oyster Bay. 

“The 6th, had good weather at break of day, and got under sail, and at 
evening arrived at the Rodenberghs, [Red mountains, so called from the red 
appearance of the face of East and West Rocks,] which is a fine haven. Found 
that the English had begun to build a town [New Haven] on the mainland, where 
there were already three hundred houses and a fine church built. 

“The 7th, having weighed anchor, arrived at the Fresh river about two o’clock 
in the afternoon, where at the mouth of the river, [Saybrook,] the English have 
made a strong fort. There was a governor, Lion Gardiner, who had hada 
Netherland wife from Worden, and he himself had formerly been an engineer 
and working-baas [boss or master-workman] in Holland. They cannot sail with 
large ships into the river, and vessels must not draw more than six feet water to 
navigate up to our little fort, which lies fifteen miles from the mouth of the river. 
Besides, there are many bare places or stone reefs, over which the Indians go 
with canoes. Remained at night at this English fort, where we were well treated 
by the governor. 

“The 8th we took our leave and went up the river, and having proceeded about 
a mile up the river, we met, between two high steep points, some Indians in 
canoes, who had on English garments, and among them was one who had on a 
red scarlet mantle. I inquired how he came by the mantle. He had some time 
ago killed one Captain Stone, with his people, in a bark, from whom they had 
obtained these clothes. This was the captain of whom I have before spoken in 
my first voyage to America, who had the misfortune of his boatmen eating each 
other; and he had now lost his own life by the Indians. 
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“The 9th, arrived with the yacht at the House of Hope,* where one Gysbert 
Van Dyck commanded with fourteen or fifteen soldiers. This redoubt stands 
upon a plain on the margin of the river, and alongside it runs a creek to a high 
woodland, out of which comes a valley, which makes this kill, [creek,] and where 
the English in spite of us, have begun to build up a small town [Hartford] and had 
built a fine church, and over a hundred houses. * * * There are many sal- 
mon up this river. These English live soberly, drink only three times at a meal, 
and whoever drinks himself drunk, they tie to a post and whip him, as they do 
thieves in Holland. * * * This river is a fine pleasant stream, where many 
thousand Christians could obtain farms.” 


Wasuineton’s Visir to New Eneranp, 1789.—The library of Yale 
College has recently received from J. C. Brevoort, Esq., of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., a privately published copy of Washington’s Diary, from October 1, 
1789, to March 10, 1790. This portion of his journal has never before 
been printed. The typography of the present edition is beautiful, cor- 
responding with the choice character of the work. 

In the period referred to, Washington visited New England, and re- 
ceived, as he passed from town to town, the congratulations of the peo- 
ple. We append the account of his visit to New Haven. A copy of 
the address presented to him by the clergymen of this place, together 
with his reply, have been preserved in the archives of Yale College. 
This letter in reply was read in public by Mr. Everett, when he gave his 
oration on Washington in New Haven. 

“Saturpay, Oct. 17, 1789. 

* * * “From Milford we took the lower road through West Ha- 
ven, part of which was good and part rough, and arrived at New Haven before 
two o'clock; we had time to walk through several parts of the city before Dinner. 
By taking the lower Road we missed a Committee of the Assembly, who had been 
appointed to wait upon and escort me into town—to prepare an address—and to 
conduct me when I should leave the city as far as they should judge proper. The 
address was presented at 7 o’clock—and at nine I received another address from 
the Congregational Clergy of the place. Between the rect. of the two addresses 
I received the compliment of a visit from the Gov’r. Mr. Huntington—the Lieut. 
Gov’r. Mr. Wolcott—and the Mayor Mr. Roger Sherman. 

“‘The city of New-haven occupies a good deal of ground, but is thinly though 
regularly laid out and built. The number of souls in it are said to be about 4000. 
There is an Episcopal Church and 3 Congregational Meeting Houses and a College, 
in which there are at this time about 120 students under auspices of Doctor Styles. 
The Harbour of this place is not good for large vessels—about 16 belong to it. 
The Linnen manufacture does not appear to be of so much importance as I had 
been led to believe. In a word, I could hear but little of it. The Exports from 
this City are much the same as from Fairfield, &c., and flax seed, (chiefly to New 
York.) The Road from Kings Bridge to this place runs as near the sound as the 
Bays and Inlets will allow, but from hence to Hartford it leaves the sound and runs 
more to the Northward.” 








* The Dutch word huys, house, is misprinted hirse by Dr. Trumbull in his History of Con- 
necticut, and by later writers, 
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“ Sunpay, 18th. 

“ Went in the forenoon to the Episcopal Church, and in the afternoon to one 
of the Congregational Meeting Houses. Attended to the first by the Speaker of 
the Assembly, Mr. Edwards, and a Mr. Ingersoll, and to the latter by the Gover- 
nor, the Lieut. Governor, the Mayor, and Speaker. These gentlemen all dined 
with me, (by invitation) as did Genl. Huntington, at the House of Mr. Brown, 
where I lodged, and who keeps a good Tavern. Drank tea at the Mayor’s (Mr. 
Sherman.) Upon further inquiry I find that there has been abt. yards of 
coarse linen manufactured at this place since it was established—and that a Glass 
work is on foot here for the manufacture of Bottles. At’7 o’clock in the evening 
many Officers of this State, belonging to the late Continental army, called to pay 
their respects to me. By some of them it was said that the people of this State 
could with more ease pay an additional 100,000£ tax this year than was laid last 
year.” 





“ Monpay, 19th, 
“Left New Haven at 6 o’clock, and arrived at Wallingford (13 miles) by half 
after 8 o’clock, where we breakfasted, and took a walk through the town.” * * * * 


Conyecticur Historicat Cottections.—The Connecticut Historical 
Society intend shortly to publish the first volume of a series of Collec- 
tions, which will contain matter of an interesting nature, throwing new 
light upon various portions of the early history of the state. Among the 
documents which it is expected to contain, are unpublished letters of 
Hooker and Winthrop, reprints of several rare pamphlets concerning 
Connecticut, a journal kept during the siege of Louisbourg, by Lieut. 
Gov. Roger Wolcott, and Mr. Deming’s recent address at the presentation 
of Putnam’s battle-sword to the society. 


Dr. Taytor’s Lecrures ony tue Morat Government or Gop.-—Our 
readers will be pleased to learn that these Lectures will be published early 
in the present month, in two vols. 8vo. These volumes will contain 
all of Dr. Taylor’s writings on this fundamental topic in theology, and on 
subjects pertaining to it. The lectures are divided into three sections. 
The first, on the Nature of Moral Government, or on Moral Government 
in the abstract. The second, on Moral Government as discovered by the 
Light of Nature, with a brief argument applying these truths to the Evi- 
dence of Revelation. The third will be on Moral Government as re- 
vealed in the scriptures, including an extended discussion of the nature 
and import of the Jewish Theocracy, and also an inquiry into the na- 
ture of the Sanctions of the Law of God, as gathered from the scriptures ; 
also, an appendix of some 175 pages, containing important essays on 
Justice, Miracles, the Providential Purposes and Government of God, &c. 
This work will be embellished by a steel engraving of Dr. Taylor. It 
will be published by Messrs. Clark, Austin & Smith, New York, 








